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THE ANOINTING OF THE SWORD. 


BY ROSE TERRY COOKE, 





So carefully she wrapped the blade ; 
So carefully, so tenderly ; 

With priceless ointment on it laid, 

And passes down the surface made, 
From hilt to point, so tenderly. 


And ever as sbe spread the balm, 
The wound that hurt so bitterly, 
The throbbing wound grew cool and calm, 
And wide outspread that bleeding palm, 
Wherein the nails clenched fearfully. 


And ever as she sung her song, 
So gently and so wistfully, 
His anguish died that beat so strong, 
His eyelids fell that waked so long, 
And slumber wrapped him graciously. 


But who will play that wondrous part, 
Ah! who anoint the sword for me? 
The sword that wounded soul and heart, 
Who bid the gnawing pain depart, 
And bring this healing unto me ? 


Where is there any skillful leech, 
With precious gums for ministry, 
This spell of balm and band to teach ? 

Alas ! how could he grasp or reach 
The sword that wrought my agony ? 


Thou only, Lord of life and love, 
From thy divine humanity 
Canst spread the balm that blade above, 
Its sharpness and my woe remove, 
And thine almighty healing prove. 
Dear Lord, anoint the sword for me ! 
Come speedily, come speedily ! 





A MODERN REFORMER. 


BY PRESIDENT NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D. 





Tue Rev. James McLeod Campbell has 
been familiarly known in this country by 
those earnest theologians who, in one 
way or other, have read his work on the 
Atonement. This treatise has now passed 
to its fourth edition in England, although 
it has never been reprinted in this country. 
It has, however, been more or less exten- 
sively read by those who have not been 
content with the current explanations of 
this central Christian truth, or who, accept- 
ing the principle of expiation, have sought 
for some profounder statements of its 
ground and import. No English or Ameri- 
can reader would study this or any of 
Campbell’s minor works without being pro- 
foundly interested in the man, nor without 
being drawn toward him with love and 


honor, as eminently Christian in temper and [ 


sentiment and as eminently honest and in- 
dependent in his search after truth. A few 
may have known that in his early ministry 
he was ejected from the Scottish Church, 
for preaching what he called the doctrine 
of universal pardon. Others may have 
retained some indefinite recollections of his 
active evangelistic labors, and of his sub- 
sequent silent but pervasive influence over 
many of the profoundest thinkers in divine 
schools of religious speculation and relig- 
ious life. 

All who have read any of his writings, or 
who have been interested in his career and 
influence, will welcome his ‘‘Memorials” 
edited by his son. In great Britain he has 
so long been a living power that no words 
are required to prepare the public for a cor- 
dial reception of his biography. To this 
country a brief sketch of his life, his per. 
sonality, and his influence may do some- 





thing to prepare for this somewhat unique 
biography such a reception and such an es- 
timate as it merits. 


Mr. Campbell was born in 1800, and 
died in 1872. His father was a worthy 
clergyman of the Church of Scotland; 
very moderately evangelical, as it would 
seem, ata time when the Kirk was still 
sharply divided into the two factions 
called Moderates and Evangelicals. He was 
early destined for the ministry in his own 
aspirations and aims. From the age of 
11 to 21 he attended upon the courses in 
letters and divinity at Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh which were then required for an 
expectant clergyman. He was licensed in 
1821. In 1825 he was appointed preacher 
at Row. Very soon after this event his 
special religious earnestness was developed, 
his peculiar views of Christian truth took 
form, and his career as a pastor and teach- 
er began. There is scarcely a hint in this 
volume that in his life asa student or as a 
candidate he had more than a professional 
interest in either Christian truth or the 
Christian life. That he was conscientiou§, 
sincere, and devout may be inferred here 
and there from some passages in his let- 
ters; but neither in any narrative of others 
or in any word from himself is there any 
premonition of the man and theologian 
which he became. The processes by which 
he subsequently became what he was are 
also imperfectly explained. The key to 
the new development which he reached so 
soon is givenin a few significant hints. 
We are told that from the beginning of his 
pastorate he was not only indifferent, but 


che was positively averse to the church 


politics and party feeling which occupied 
the minds of most of the clergy; that he 


was moved by an absorbing desire to be the } 


instrument of God to his people; and that, 
he was appalled at the prevalent neglect 
of practical religion among his people and 
in the community. We are also told that, 
in preparing his sermons, he consulted the 
Scriptures alone, using helps only to aid 
him in interpreting the original; and that 
he made his pastoral work his chief occu- 
pation, in which he labored from the first 
to bring his people to make religion not 
only the supreme, but the constant spring 
of their living and acting. In 1826 he 
writes to his father a few words express- 
ive of his pastoral habits and duties and 
his interest in his work; and adds that he 
had lately been reading Erskine’s ‘‘ Internal 
Evidences,” in which a topic on which 
‘‘we once had some conversation is put 
upon its proper basis. I mean the connec- 
tion between the doctrines and the morality 
of the Gospel.” ‘‘He does not separate 
the two. His language, which, you re- 
member, was mine, is: ‘Believe the one, 
and, because you believe the one, do the 
other.’” How great was this revelation to 
Campell’s mind can only be appreciated by 
those who know what leavening, if not 
revolutionary force there was in this little 
book, not only in Scotland, but in this 
country, by reason of the clearness and 
effectiveness with which it enforced the 
truth that Christianity as doctrine is im- 
portant only so far as it sets forth facts 
and truths that are fitted to transform the 
character. That, aside from this, what a 
man believes is of little or no consequence; 
but, because of this, faith in Christian 
truth isof supreme consequence. Erskine 
taught that we must begin with faith, 
because the power of Christianity lies in its 


manifestations of God. We cannot stop 
here, because, if a man believe these facts, 
his faith must transform him into a living 
and loving Christian. It would be very 
difficult to make many preachers now living 
believe that there was ever a time when 
this view of Christian doctrine was novel. 
It might be difficult to persuade a few 
hard-headed doctrinaires even now that it 
is true. The subsequent history of Camp- 
bell gave abundantand distressing evidence 
that at that time it was deemed very novel 
and very dangerous in the Church of Scot- 
land. 

The perusal of this book of Erskine’s 
soon brought Campbell into intimate rela- 
tions with its author. Very soon they were 
‘united by the warmest friendship, which 
was broken only by the death of Erskine. 
The history of their common intellectual 
and spiritual life for nearly fifty years is 
one of the most attractive features of these 
volumes. Besides Erskine, Rev. R. W. 
Story, pastor at Rosmeath, in the near 
neighborhood of Row, was associated with 
, him in the closest fellowship. 


The new movement, of which these three 
were prominent representatives, soon at- 
tracted the attention of the neighboring 
clergy; and, singularly enough, the first 
alarm was sounded at Campbell’s doctrine 
of the Assurance of Faith. Campbell very 
naturally insisted on the duty of an as- 
sured faith on the part of the believer. 
So long as a limited atonement or 
redemption was held, .it gave no of- 
fense to the strictest interpreter of the 
Westminster Confession, inasmuch as the 
assurance that the believer professed was 
taken as an inward testimony by the Spirit 
that the individual was one of the elect for 
whom Christ died. But the ground or ob- 
ject of this faith was simply subjective; 
the assurance resting on what the man 
found in his experience, not at all upon 
what was revealed in Christ. Campbell 
and Erskine held that the power of Chris- 
tian doctrine to give rest and peace lay in 
what Christ is and has done. In other 
words, if we must believe that God in 
Christ loves us and longs to save us, and 
has made this known by the gift of his 
Son, just so faras we are assured of this, 
and because we are assured of this, are 
we saved in our gratitude, our love, and 
new life. It followed that, unless the 
atonement is universal, the Gospel had no 
power to transform men to a new life, and 
the Christian system no voucher for its 
divine origin in its fitness to make men 
better, there being no love of God man- 
ifested in Christ which every man is war- 
ranted in believing. It was unfortunate 
for the cause of Campbell and his asso- 
ciates that they spoke of universal pardon, 
rather than universal atonement, as they 
did most freely, and as Maurice, their later 
disciple, did after them. It may be ques- 
tioned, however, whether a change in 
phraseology would have saved them Camp- 
bell’s ecclesiastical censure. Proceedings 
against him were not begun till 1830. In 
the interval he was prosecuting his zealous 
labors with untiring energy. A great and 
general awakening to spiritual life fol- 
lowed. Alexander J. Scott, the gifted 
thinker and speaker, subsequently the 
principal of Owen’s College, in Manchester, 
was in close sympathy with him. He also 
becomes intimate with Edward Irving, who 
was at that time in the hight of his apos- 





tolic power and who was finding that his 


needs as a preacher cemanded that the 
Gospel should be freely offered to all men 
as a manifestation of the love of God to 
all. About this time his friend S'ory pub- 
lishes ‘‘Peace in Believing,” the memoir 
of Isabella Campbell, with whose saintly 
experiences they were both familiar—a 
biography which was well-known and very 
popular in this country. 


On the 30th of March, 1830, twelve of 
Campbell’s parishioners sent a memorial 
to his presbytery complaining of his teach- 
ings. This called forth a counter-memorial, 
signed by eighty Thepresbytery, directed 
by the General Assembly, held a paro- 
chial visitation on the 8th of July, 
and Mr. Campbell preached before them. 
The presbytery 1ecommended that the 
memorial be converted into a libel. The 
case came to trial, and on the 29th of 
March, 1831, the presbytery found the 
libel proven, and that “the defender has 
entertained and promulgated the doctrine 
of universal atonement and pardon through 
the death of Christ, and also the doctrine 
that assurance is of the essence of faith 
and necessary'to salvation.” The case 
was appealed to the Synod, and referred by 
the Synod to the General Assembly. Of 
300 members, 125 only voted in the case; 
and of these 119 to sustain the Presbytery 
and 6 against it. Of these 6 his father was 
one, and before the vote was taken he ad- 
dressed the Assembly in a speech, ending 
in these words: ‘‘I bow to any decision to 
which you may think it right to come. 
Moderator, I am not afraid for my son. 
Though his brethren cast him out, the 
Master whom he serves will not forsake 
him; and while I live I will never be 
ashamed to be the father of so holy and 
blameless a son.” Thirty-one years later, 
reviewing this trial, Dr. Campbell ex- 
plained his position: “ Although I felt it 
right, seeing ground for so thinking, to 
state reasons for concluding that the word 
redemption was not used by the Westmin- 
ster Assembly in the sense in which hold- 
ing redemption limited was a limiting of 
the Atonement, I was at pains to make it 
clear that I stood simply on the truth of 
my teaching—its harmony with the Scrip- 
tures.” ‘‘I remember well the pain with 
which I heard one of my judges (a D.D.) 
say: ‘ He cannot preach this and be a min- 
ister of the Church of Scotland. Let him 
go to England and preach it, and we may 
bid him God speed.’” 


After his separation from the Church of 
Scotland, Campbell preached in different 
parts of Scotland, as an evangelist, to large 
congregations. Of his reception at Skye 
he records, with charming naiveté: ‘‘In 
several individual cases there was an ap- 
pearance of decided and deep impression. 
My reception by those who are called ‘ pro- 
fessors’ was trying to the last. Holding 
that Christ had died for all seemed to them 
so fundamental an error as to poison neces- 
sarily all my teaching.” His views con- 
cerning the deeper significance of this con- 
troversy were thus expressed in a letter to 
his father: ‘“‘But when a great thing is 
going on, & controversy concerning the 
name of the Lord, which this about atone- 
ment and assurance is, the question about 
the atonement being the question ‘Is God 
Love?’ and the question about assurance 
being ‘Will those who know the name of 
the Lord put their trust in him?—when 





such matters as these are moving men’s 
minds, and the hidden“unbelief and igno- 
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rance of God in teachers themselves is 
being manifested, and the enmity of men’s 
hearts to the truth is showing itself in con- 
duct toward persons associated with it— 
then the trial to which those are subjected, 
in whose case that enmity takes visible 
form and becomes acts of persecution, is no 
private trial and the consolation provided 
for them is no ordinary consolation.” In- 
1833 he took charge of a separate congre- 
gation in Glasgow, and, with some inter- 
ruptions occasioned by ill-health, he re- 
tained it till 1848. While he was at the 
hight of this activity and excitement he 
and his friends became strongly interested 
in the supposed gift of tongues at Port 
Glasgow, and afterward at London, in the 
congregation of Edward Irving. Some of 
his fellow-laborers and intimate friends ac- 
cepted them as genuine for a time; others 
attached themselves to the so-called Catho- 
lic and Apostolic Church. Mr. Campbell 
had more than one earnest conference with 
the officers and representatives of that 
Church, and his good sense and independ- 
ence were evidently brought to a severe 
test when called on to reject their author- 
ity. Of these interviews and of his own 
views of this movement the extended ac- 
count given in the life is fraught with in- 
terest and instruction. The questions in- 
volved have more than an historic interest. 
They meet every earnest student of the 
New Testament as truly as they arrested 
the attention of Erskine and Campbell; and 
some of them seem. about to be revived 
again in this country. 

After resigning the care of this congre- 
gation, Campbell traveled more or less, but 
was uniformly intent upon the great work 
to which he was devoted; and by personal 
influence, by his correspondence and pub- 
lished writings, he labored incessantly. 
Earnest overtures were made that he should 
enter the Church of England; but he found 
insuperable difficulties in the way of sub- 
scription to the Articles and in the irresist- 
ible drift of the Church toward ritualism. 
He meets often with Dr. Chalmers, between 
whom and himself a warm sympathy seems 
to have existed for years. He is alive to 
every changing aspect of thought and feel 
ing, to the influence of every new writer 
in literature and theology, till the end of his 


ife. 

The first significant movement of his 
mind isthe observation, about 1845, that 
a reaction had set in in Scotland in favor of 
the doctrine of Universal Atonement; but 
attended, as he fears, with superficial 
views of its nature. In this thought we 
find the first hint of his subsequent vol- 
ume. In 1851 he published his work on 
the Eucharist, ‘‘ Christ the Bread of Life,” 
which strikes at the root of error of which 
the mass was the development, and shows 
that this error is retained by many Protest- 
ant ,sects, who think themselves far from 
Rome. In 1838 he had met Mr. Maurice, 
and subsequently formed that more in- 
timate acquaintance with him which their 
theological sympathies had cemented and 
which made him the teacher and prophet 
of the more earnest of the Brosd Church 
theologians, In 1852 he spent some time 
with him and Archdeacon Hare and made 
the acquaintance of Baron Bunsen. His 
comments in a letter upon the life of Dr. 
Chalmers and his theological views are 
acute and characteristic. His criticismson 
Carlyle’s life of Sterling are nobly severe 
and thoroughly Christian. His sympathy 
with the humanitariane sympathies of 
Maurice and Charles Kingsley is warm- 
hearted; but cautious and discriminating. 
When Maurice was in danger of trial for 
his alleged heresy upon the future destinies 
of man, his fondness for him does not 
weaken his allegiance to scriptural 
truth. 

In 1854 he published his treatise on the 
Atonement, the work by which he exerted 
the most positive influence upon English 
theological and religious thinking and which 
has been resorted to by not a few in En- 
gland and America who have been dissatis- 
fied with the ordinarily accepted evangel- 
ical theories. Those who know the book 
need no information in respect to its 
excellencies and defects, its truth or er- 
ror. On the one hand, it is true that no 
two readers would be likely to express the 
same critical estimate of its merits or de- 
fects. Itis true, on the other, that all earnest 
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seekers after Christian truth would agree 
in saying that it abounds in suggestive and 
germinating truths, and that it is an 
eminently instructive and quickening 
volume. As Ferrier’s ‘‘ Institute of Meta- 
physics” and Mansell’s “Bampton Lectures” 
are published, we find him commenting 
upon each with no little discrimination and 
severity—always in the interests of an in- 
dependent and rational but earnestly 
spiritual and Christian faith. 

From 1860 to 1872 there appeared in En- 
gland a brilliant and startling series of 
publications, all having to do with the 
foundations of the Christian faith on the 
interpretation of the Scriptures, every one 
of which was fitted to interest and in some 
instances to agitate a mind so truth-loving, 
so honest as his. We name some of them: 
‘*The Essays and Reviews”; Bishop Colen- 
so’s writings; Renan’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus’; 
Dr. Pusey’s ‘‘ Hirenicon,” ‘‘Ecce Homo”; 
Tyndall on ‘‘ Prayer as a Physical Force”; 
Huxley’s ‘‘ Lay Sermons”; Froude’s ‘‘Short 
Studies’*; Newman’s ‘“‘Grammar of Assent.” 
As each of these works appeared and 
agitated the mind of the public, Campbell 
read it carefully and not infrequently with 
intense questionings whether it ought to 


’ disturb or inany way modify that cherished 


faith hy which he had in a rare and eminent 
sense shaped his inner and outer life. It is 
not common for a man so eminently 
spiritual and devout as was Mr. Campbell, 
to allow any revisal of the grounds of his 
faith, or even patiently to read or ponder 
criticisms or theories brought by its assail- 
ants, especially from among the profane or 
unbelieving. But this was constantly done. 
by Mr. Campbell till near the close of his 
life. His misgivings and anxieties are 
freely and abuvdantly expressed in his 
letters to his intimate friends. Though 
eminent fer his simple and childlike faith, 
he rested this faith on evidence alone, and 
was sensitively jealous of any dread of 
the fairest and most exhaustive scrutiny, 
always standing ready, rather, always hold- 
ing it to be his solemn duty to re-examine 
the foundations and superstructure of his 
creed in the light of any newly discovered 
truth of criticism or science. The most 
instructive and inspiring portion of this 
biography, the feature which commends it 
especially to the clergymen of these times, 
is the singular combination of searching 
inquiry and of exalted spirituality which 
Campbell always exemplified. It was 
these qualities which attached to him so 
many of the cultivated young men of 
nearly two generations, among whom he 
took the place almost of a prophet, and of 
a prophet whose authority did not wane as 
they grew older. The influence of the 
man was greater than his writings. Rather 
should we say his writings derived their best 
influences from the fact that the man shone 
so brightly and so powerfully through 
them all. Itis interesting to observe that 
he gained in honor among the best men of 
his time as he grew older, and that very 
many of the Church that had cast him out, 
and of other organizations, sought to make 
amends for the dishonor which had been 
visited upon him in his youth. On the 
fortieth anniversary of the day on which 
he had stood at the bar of the Synod of 
Glasgow and Ayra meeting was held to 
present an address and testimonial to him. 
In this committee were representatives of 
the principal churches of Scotland—the 
Kirk, the Free Church, the United Presby- 
terian and the Episcopal Churches, and the 
University of Glasgow. Dr. Norman Mac- 
‘eod was appointed to present a silvergilt 
vase, bearing the inscription: ‘‘ Presented 
to the Rev. John McLeod Campbell, D.D., 
by a number of friends, in token of their 
affectionate respect for his character and 
their high estimate of ‘his labors as a 
theologian.” Before doing so, Dr. Macleod 
declared that, ‘‘as One who had been a 
moderator of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, he could express the 
regret of himself and many others that Dr. 
Campbell was no longer a minister of that 
Church. He felt sure that such an event 
as his deposition could not occur 
now.” In the sermon preached after 
his death, the same Norman Macleod 
declared: ‘‘ Dr. Campbell was the best man, 
without exception, I have ever known. 
This is my first, most decided, most® un- 
qualified statement. His character was 
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the most perfect embodiment I have ever 
seen of the character of Jesus Christ.” 

So lived and died, so thought and 
preached and wrote this eminent saint and 
theologian. The writer of this sketch is 
no disciple of his special theological views; 
but he has been impelled to write this brief 
sketch of his career and his character that 
he might bring to the notice of many who 
will thank him for recommending his life 
and writings to their attention, as pre- 
eminently fitted for these times. The 
biography is somewhat monotonous, as 
such lives mustbe. The writings of Camp- 
bell suffer not a little from his peculiarity 
of style and reasoning; but they ought to 
find a reading from many catholic and 
Christian souls who abound in these days, 
and who must think, as well as believe, and 
who are not disposed to think any the less 
because they would believe the more. 

YALE COLLEGE. 





CHRISTIANITY AND THE NEWS- 
PAPERS. 
II. 





BY THE HON, JOHN JAY, LL.D. 


THE regrettable features in too many of. 
our newspapers, including often the most 
prominent, are patent and grave and de- 
serve the severest condemnation. Among 
them are the rancor and injustice that too 
commonly mark both sides ina political can- 
vass; the unscrupulous advocacy of ques- 
tionable policies and measures that may 
be favored bya faction or party; the truth- 
less slanders and unworthy personalities 
with wiich candidates for office are as- 
sailed; the concealment or palliation of the 
official corruption that, from Cabinet down- 
ward, has brought reproach upon our civil 
service; the publication, with unnecessary 
and demoralizing details, of criminal pro- 
ceedings and scandalous stories; and in 
some cases the publishing of improper 
advertisements. Nor can we ignore the 
fact that many of our presses seemed to 
have been established by partisan leaders 
for their own advancement, or retained by 
unscrupulous corporations or individuals 
for some particular job, speculation, or 
enterprise, commercial, sectarian, polit- 
ical, or partisan. And yet it may be re- 
marked that, apart from these special busi- 
nesses, into which truth and honor but 
slightly enter, the tone influenced by 
policy and public opinion even of these 
journals, apart from their peculiar and 
perhaps disreputable avocation, leans to 
the side of sound Christian morality. 
This feature and, indeed, the leading fea- 
tures of the American press are explained 
by the thought that the press is the legiti- 
mate outgrewth and reflex of American 
civilization in its varied phases. The press 
with us reflects the morals and manners, 
the attainments and progress of the people, 
far more than in countries where the press 
is more or less inspired or controlled by the 
government; or even perhaps than in 
England, where popular education has not 
to the same extent improved and enlight- 
ened the masses, and where their views 
and wishes are not backed by an equal 
political power. Thus the traits which, 
with exceptions, seem most common to 
our countrymen—love and pride of country, 
regard for law, respect for religion, rever- 
ence for the Bible, devotion to equal and 
exact justice, to fair play in all controver- 
sies, except sometimes in their own, sym-, 
pathy in educational and humanitarian 
movements, admiration for the manly and 
heroic, tenderness toward the erring and 
fallen—these and similar traits may be 
read in thousands of American papers. 
After excepting the few cases of journals 
devoted to cultured rationalism, positivism, 
and scientific atheism, where the blind lead 
the blind and stumble and grope for the 
truth that lies beforethem in Nature and 
the Bible; and after allowing for the yet 
grosser sheets, which seem, happily, to be- 
come fewer and more obscure, and which 
hardly pretend to cloak their evil tenden- 
cies—putting these aside, can the general 
moral tone of the popular press, even in its 
least cultured and most rustic form, be 
fairly denounced as vicious or character- 
ized as unchristian? Now and then, in 
some of our leading journals, occur leaders, 
called forth by events of unusual interest, 
which show us what the press might be and 








what it could do in elevating, far more than 
at present, out political and social charac- 
ter. 

Such articles appear to occur oftener 
than formerly on our great Christian anni- 
versaries—Christmas, Good Friday, and 
especially Easter—commemorative of the 
wondrous resurrection that guarantees our 
own; and the reports of our church services 
on these occasions constantly exhibit the 
impression created by our orderly ritual 
and majestic liturgy, speaking in the tones 
of saints and martyrs, expressing the com- 
mon sorrows, joys, and hopes and attesting 
the power and dignity of prayer and 
praise. 

The reporting of sermons by some 
journals seems to betoken a demand for 
reading on religious subjects and a desire 
to know the current teachings of the differ- 
ent churches. In view of the ability and 
scholarship that mark the American pulpit, 
as well in rural districts as in our large 
towns, may not this feature be advantage- 
ously made a permanent feature of our city 
and country press? And would it be amiss 
if the clergy should assist in its adoption by 
furnishing, when requested, a sketch of 
their sermons? 

Not seldom does the press speak becom- 
ingly on Washington’s Birthday, the Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving Day, and recently 
on Decoration Day, for honoring those who 
fell on either side during our late war, 
gently touching by the most sacred memo- 
ries the heart of the country. A reverent 
and proper spirit has marked the popular 
press as it recurred to the historic reminis- 
cences called forth by our centennial year, 
when, following the path so auspiciously 
opened by Dr. Storrs, it traced back the 
Christian heroism that characterized our 
Revolutionary and Colonial history to the 
earlier times, when the ancestors of the 
American colonist contended for a religious 
freedom in almost every country of Europe, 
gainst the follies and vices, the cruelties 
and ambitions of the dignitaries of both 
Church and state, when Church and state 
were allied in the work of persecution. 

There has seemed something suggestive 
in those tender and loving strains in which 
our journals, little accustomed to exhibit 
such emotions, have begun to follow the 
story of our Revolutionary struggles and 
to dwell on the trials and virtues of its 
leaders and their unwavering reliance on 
Providence; and the idea has doubtless 
occurred to more than one of us that some 
of our editors who thus speak might be 
glad to adopt occasionally a more decidedly 
Christian tone, if they believed the com- 
munity were prepared to welcome it. They 
may know something, perhaps, of the 
wretchedness of drifting into a sea of 
doubt or infidelity, without faith, with- 
out hope, with no sure confidence in 
a God, with no single rock to which to 
cling; and they cannot but remember some- 
times that their journals go alike into the 
homes of sorrow and the haunts of vice, 
to firesides where perchance the Christian 
pastor seldom comes and Christian prayers 
are seldom said. One can readily under- 
stand that the impulse may be strong with 
every right-minded Christian editor to seize 
each convenient opportunity for a fitting 
word of truth and soberness, of warning, 
encouragement, or hope, that may, per- 
chance, bring comfort to the sorrowing 
and strength to the weak, and tend to 
educate the national conscience, to elevate 
and purify our politics, to check the tide 
of official corruption, and bring forth fruit 
in distant days and unexpected places. 

Among the forces which at this time 
oppose the progress of Christianity in our 
Republic are two which some think are 
rivals for the pre-eminence, against each 
of which the constant and judicious aid of 
the press is not only desirable, but essen- 
tial. 

The first is infidelity in every shape, 
from the forbidding atheism of Paine and 
Voltaire to the poetic illusions of panthe- 
ism, the varied forms of rationalism, and 
the subtle and shallow reasonings of scien- 
tists, so called, who say in their heart that 
there is no God, and who have persuaded 
some, for whom this curious gospel seems 
to have a certain plausibility and strange 
fascination, that, instead of having been 
made in the likeness of God and a little 
lower than the angels, they have been 
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evolved from the lowest form of the 
animal creation. 

If we may believe the warnings given us 
by Europe, a chief danger to the progress 
of Christian civilization in America is 
threatened by the historic claim of the 
Romish Court and Church to exercise in all 
countries supreme authority over the state; 
to employ external coercion; and, as we 
learn from the Syllabus of Errors, to con- 
demn all who maintain the liberty of the 
press, liberty of conscience, and liberty of 
speech. 

This claim of supremacy over the state, 
in disregard alike of natural rights, national 
constitutions, and the aims of Christian 
civilization, as Dr. Butler remarked at the 
Second Church Congress, has been repu- 
diated in Italy, denied in Spain, disowned 
in Austria, resisted in Switzerland and 
Germany, and even contested in Mexico 
and parts of South America. Dr. Butler 
referred to the famous Catholic Congress 
at Malines, in 1863, where Montalembert, 
amid the enthusiastic applause of three 
thousand priests and laymen, declared that 
the Papal claim of supremacy had been the 
chief source of conflict and corruption, and 
that for the independence of the spiritual 
power and in the supreme interest of their 
souls and consciences they ‘‘should pro- 
claim on every occasion the independence 
of the civil power.” 

It was remarked, a few years since, by a 
Romish journal published at Rome, that 
the Court of Rome already controlled the 
populous City of New York, and that it 
would soon control the whole of the Great 
Republic. Some statistics given by Mr. 
Parton, as gathered from Romish sources, 
seemed to indicate that the Romish Court 
expected in 1900to control one-third of our 
population and perhaps a majority of our 
leading states and cities. 

The Dublin Review for January, 1877, re- 
marked that ‘‘a liberal Catholic is as rare 
in the American Republic as a black swan. 
They are all what the slang of the day 
calls ‘ Ultramontanes.’” The press should 
keep before our people and especially 
before our loyal Catholics the significant 
facts in our recent history, showing the in- 
termeddling by the Roman Court in our 
domestic concerns—such as the recognition 
by the Supreme Pontiff, alone among the 
sovereigns of Europe, of the Southern 
Confederacy;* the grants of lands and 
moneys for Romish churches and schools 
by municipal and state governments; and, 
above all, the attacks upon our system of 
common schools. The tone of the American 
press should warn the Court of Rome that 


the liberty of conscience which the Romish 


communion enjoy under the National Con- 
stitution will not justify the attempt to 
make the American state subservient to 
the Romish Church, to absolve citizens 
from their allegiance, or to attempt either 
the disruption or the control of the Repub- 
lic, in which it has found shelter and pro- 
tection. 

The boast that the Court of Rome con- 
trols the municipal government of New 
York should not lead the press to forget 
that New York was founded, under the 
protection of Holland, by a sturdy popula- 
tion who had contended at home for liber 
ty of conscience, by Walloons from Flan- 
ders, Huguenots from. France, English, 
Irish, and Scoich, Swedes and Germans, 
Bohemians, Protestants, Italians, Walden- 
sians, the Saltsberg exiles, the Moravian 
Brothers, with refugees from Alsace and 
Southern Germany. 

It has been sometimes suggested that the 
descendants of those colonists, when they 
united in the old Thirteen States for their 
common protection, carefully avoided in 
their governmental acts all recognition of 
Christianity. 

The suggestion is an historic error, which, 
when adopted as a premise, seems fraught 
with false and mischievous conclusions, 
and it has seemed occasionally to mislead 
the press. The truth of history on this 
point should be impressed on the rising 
generation and kept prominently in view 
as a landmark and guide-post for the 
future, ° 


* See the letter written in Latin to Mr. President 
Davis, commencing “ Illustrious and Honored Pres- 
ident,” referring to the ‘‘other people of America 
and their rulers,” which concluded: “Given at 
Rome, at St. Peter’s, the 3d of December, 1863, and of 
our Pontificate the 18th, Pius LX.” 
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The Declaration of Independence com- 
menced with the recognition of the 
revealed truth that God had made of one 
blood all nations of men, and it closed with 
an appeal to ‘‘the Supreme Judge of the 
world” and an expression of reliance on 
Divine Providence for protection. 

The prociamation by Congress in 1778 
of the Articles of Confederation decided 
that ‘‘it has pleased the great Governor of 
the world to incline the hearts of the 
legislatures of various states to ratify their 
perpetual union.” 

During the Revolution, from 1775 to 
1783, there were appointed twelve Fast 
Days and Eight Thanksgiving Days. On 
the 24th of October, 1781, Congress re- 
solved that ‘‘it would at two o’clock’on 
that day go in procession to the Dutch 
Lutheran Church, and return thanks to 
Almighty God for crowning the allied 
armies of the United States and France 
with success by the surrender of the whole 
®f the British army under the command 
of the Earl of Cornwallis.” 

On the 3d of August, 1787, Congress 
adopted a proclamation reported by Mr. 
Read, Mr. Dana, and Mr. Hand, ‘‘for a 
day of solemn prayer and thanksgiving to 
Almighty God, to be observed throughout 
the United States of America, on the ex- 
change of ratifications of the definitive 
treaty of peace between the United States 
of America and His British Majesty, and 
the happy completion of the great work of 
independence and peace to these United 
States.” 

Take the great ordinance of the same 
year for the territory north of the Ohio, 
‘* for extending the fundamental principles 
of civil and religious liberty which formed 
the basis whereon these republics, their 
laws and constitutions, are erected; to fix 
and establish these principles as the basis 
of all law and constitution and govern- 
ment which shall forever be found in the 
said territory.” 

These are historic facts. And similar tes- 
timonies to the recognition of the control- 
ling power of God might be indefinitely 
multiplied, that accord with the thought 
that when we separated from Great Britain 
we retained the principals of its common 
law, of which it has been said ‘‘ Nothing 
is consonant to the common law which is 
contrary to the law divine,” and of which 
it was a maxim, ‘‘ Summa est ratio que pro 
religione facit.” ) 

To right-minded and thinking men it is 
becoming clear that the newspaper is and 
will continue to be to millions of our coun- 
trymen, from youth to the grave, the chief 
organ of instruction on all subjects of pub- 
lic concern. 

It is true that, as the character of the 
community rises, the tone of the press will 
improve; and it is equally clear that, as the 
character of the press shall be raised, it will 
tend to elevate the tone of the community. 
And, hence, the necessity of educating the 
press, that the press may rightly educate the 


people. 

Much, no doubt, can be done by individ- 
ual and united effort in cities, towns, and 
villages, by bringing a personal and social 
influence to bear upon the conductors of 
the press; and great good, too, can be ac- 
complished by occasional contributions, as 
editorial or otherwise, upon leading topics 
of public interest. But the necessity for a 
higher and more systematic education for 
‘the business of the press, as for the liberal 
and learned professions, begins to be recog- 
nized by American editors themselves. 

A recent paper read before the Ohio Ed- 
itorial Association, by Mr. J. Medill, makes 
a suggestion, based upon the thought that 
editorship has advanced to a profession, 
that our great schools of learning should 
have each a professor to teach those things 
which pertain to editorial discussion and 
the matters essential to be known about the 
business of journalism: 

The ablest journalists and men of letters 
in our own country and in England, with 
some, too, on the Continent, would, doubt- 
less, cheerfully accept invitations to lecture 
in course, and bring their varied experience 
to bear in determining the best plan of 
raising the moral tone and‘the scholarly 
culture of the American press; for placing 
it on a higher plane, without raising it so 
that it would lose its influence with the 
masses; making it a juster censor, a safer 





guide, recognizing the force of right prin- 
ciples, encouraging manly utterance, dif- 
fusing the gentlest influences, adding 
strength and dignity to the Republic, puri- 
fying its political and social atmosphere, 
and making the press more and more an 
efficient instrument in the progress of 
Christianity. 





IMPRESSIONS OF THE EPISCOPAL 
CONVENTION. 





A THREE weeks’ session of a body like 
the Triennial Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States is 
not an easy event to follow in all its de- 
tails, unless one makes a business of it, which 
I have not. But I have had some glances 
at it, and a few peculiar facilities for look- 
ing at its work from an interior point of 
view, out of which all comes a general 
impression which may be worth putting on 
record. 

In important respects this may be said to 
have been the most impressive Convention 
which the Episcopal Church in this country 
has yet held—impressive in a good way. 
In all matters of principle it has shown 
itself unexpectedly conservative; but in 
spirit remarkably progressive. There was 
great unanimity of feeling with regard to 
ends to be attained; diversity of opinion, 
relating chiefly to the means to be pursued 
for accomplishing these ends. In the mat- 
ters of the proposed change of name, of 
missionary organization and work, of short- 
ened services, of an amended and improved 
Table of Lessons, of a greater flexibility in 
the use of the ‘‘ Book of Common Prayer,” 
of lay effort, of an inviting attitude toward 
“other denominations of Christians,” of 
sympathetic relations with the masses, and 
a dozen other things that might be named, 
this Convention has put itself right before 
the country and the world. 

It cannot be otherwise than that the 
‘“‘Church Congresses” of the past two or 
three years have had a powerful though 
silent influence in preparing the way for 
this happy result; and I believe it is the 
general feeling af those who are in a posi- 
tion to judge that the fraternal spirit, the 
absence of partisanship, the common en- 
deavor toward unity, peace, aud concord, 
noticeable throughout all the deliberations 
of this official body are largely due to the 
excellent atmosphere created in the other 
less formal gatherings. 

For one, I believe that the Episcopal 
Church has never been in so advantageous 
a position as that which, by virtue of the 
acts of this Convention, it occupies to-day. 
Its temper is unmistakable, and that temper 
is eminently Christian. 

The Convention has had, I should say, 
two prophets, and these two were Rev. 
Dr. DeKoven, of Wisconsin, and Rev. 
Dr. Huntington, of Massachusetts. Cer- 
tainly no deputy has been addressed in 
terms of greater respect apd regard than 
the distinguished warden of Racine College, 
on the one hand, and no deputy has himself 
addressed his associates in terms of greater 
forceand effect than the highly-reputed Wor- 
cester rector, on the other. Dr. DeKoven’s 
presence, however, is not in his favor. 
He has a very German cast of countenance 
‘and a thin and whining voice, which is far 
from being suggestive of personal dignity. 
His speeches are better to read than to 
listen to. 

Besides occasional attendance on the 
sessions of the House of Deputies, I have 
diligently read the verbatim reports of pro- 
ceedings published in the daily edition of 
The- Churchman; and very entertaining 
reading, I must say, I have found them. 
The distance is pretty great between such 
men as Dr. Seymour, of the General Theo- 
logical Seminary at New York, and Dr. 
Goodwin, of the Divinity School at Phila- 
delphia; between Mr, Winthrop, of Massa- 
chusetts, and Mr, Judd, of Illinois; but all 
these men of sternly opposing schools have 
preserved their Christian bearing toward one 
another with admirable completeness, and 
I have not come upon a word in the de- 
bates which might better have been left 
unspoken. There have been scores of 
speeches in these debates which were mas- 
terpieces in their way for doctrine and 
expression both. 

The Bishops, sitting within closed doors, 


view or hearing, save on the Sabbaths, 
when they have emerged from their digni- 
fied seclusion and preached quite generally 
in the pulpits of the city and the suburbs. 
It has been my privilege to see and hear a 
number, in this way, among whom I might 
name Bishop Coxe, of Western New York, 
who closely resembles in his general look 
and bearing your Rev. Dr. Budington— 
courtly, polished, with a little bit of man- 
ner, and withal a fervent and impressive 
preacher; Bishop Tuttle, of Montana and 
Utah, a man at the opposite pole of appear- 
ance and character—a rugged, farmer-like 
man, but whose sermon that I heard was a 
model of perspicuous reasoning and lucid 
style; Bishop Morris, of Oregon, who evi- 
dently is not quite at home as an extempor- 
aneous speaker, but who is very much at 
home as a superintendent of pioneer evan- 
gelistic work in a border state; and Bishop 
Atkinson, of North Carolina, a dear old 
grandfather of a man, of huge corporeal 
proportions and a benignant face, which is 
as beaming as an October sunset. 

The points of contrast betwen this Con- 
vention and the Congregational Council at 
Detroit are numerous and striking enough. 
Doubtless, THz INDEPENDENT will have 
something to say in that direction in 
another place. 


@ CHANNING. 
BOSTON, Oct. 25th, 1877. 
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PRELUDE. 


THoMAS PAINE has recently been sold at 
auction in Boston. [Laughter.] We are re- 
minded anew that in many senses infidelity 
does not pay. At the dedication of the Paine 
Hall, in Boston, in 1875, the editor of an obscure 
infidel paper said in a public address, reported 
in The Investigator for February 3d of that 
year: “I will not conceal the fact that we 
have had a long and difficult struggle. Bythe 
unexpected and most generous bounty of our 
principal benefactor, James Lick, Esq., of 
California, together with the donations of 
sympathizing friends from all parts of the 
country, we have been enabled to erect this 
edifice, after about fifty years of incessant toil 
and struggle.’ Finding that statement in 
public print, I cited it, and I have been abused 
by Horace Seaver for doing so, although the 
paragraph was taken from his own paper. I 
suppose he thinks my reading that in public 
was aviolation of privacy, his paper has so 
smalla circulation. [Laughter.] But I now 
held in my hands another extract from the 
same paper, and there is much, both in and 
between its lines, worth voticing; and I cite 
the document without abridgment, so as not 
to be accused of mutilating any of its state- 
ments. 


‘a CARD TO THE DONORS AND FRIENDS OF 
PAINE MEMORIAL BUILDING, 


“There was a meeting of the board of 
trustees of the Paine Memorial Building, 
August 31st, 1877. The following minutes of 
that meeting show what action was then 
taken: 

“ Minutes of a Meeting of the Board. 

“ August 31st, 1877, met as per agreement, 
Mr. Seaver in the chair. Mr. Merdum, as sec- 
retary, read the minutes of the last: meeting, 
which were approved. 

‘“*Mr. Mendum stated that the taxes for 1876 
were due, and the interest on the first mort- 
gage, amounting to $1,750, would be due on 
the 15th of September, and asked advice of 
the board what should be done to raise the 
means to meet these demands. 

‘“‘Mr. B. F. Underwood moved that, inas- 
much as we have no funds to meet the taxes 
and interest on the first mortgage, we consider 
it advisable to let the first mortgagee advertise 
and sell the property, and that Mr. Mendum, 
or some friend, bid itin, to be retained in the 
cause of free thought. Thatif Mr. Mendum 
does not choose to permit the sale of the same, 
and can raise the money to meet the present 
demauds, and will do so, such a course will 
meet the approval of the board of trustees, 
provided the other members are not held per- 
sonally liable for the money thus raised. 

“J. P. Mendum agreed to relieve the other 
members of the board of trustees, in writing, 
of all liabilities in regard to the second mort- 
gage or costs incidental thereto. 

** After the meeting of the board, of which 
the records are given above, Mr. Mendum paid 
the taxes, amounting to $1,096.74, for which 
the building was advertised to be sold the 10th 
day of September, 1877; and on the 15th of 
September he also paid interest on the first 
mortgage, amounting to $1,750. A few days 
ago a bill for taxes now due, $907.83, was re- 
ceived by the trustees, with the usual notifica- 
tion that the property would be advertised for 
= if, the amount was not paid within thirty 

ays. : 


October 1st the board again met, and what 
* These Lectures are Copyrighted by the Rev. Jo« 
SEPH COOK, and are printed by special arrangement 





have, of course, been little within public 
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was done will be seen from the following 
record of its proceedings : 


“MINUTES OF A MEETING OF THE BOARD, 

oct. Ist, 1877. - 

‘‘ The trustees met pursuant to notice, Hor- 
ace Seaverin the chair, B. F. Underwood sec- 
retary. 

“ Minutes of the last meeting were read and 
approved. 

* After astatement of the financial condi- 
tion of the building by Mr. Mendum and consid- 
eration of the same by the trustees, it was 
voted: That, whereas the call upon the liberal 
public for contributions to save the Paine Me- 
morial building, of date June 18th, 1877, bas 
failed to elicit anything like a sufficient sum to 
meet even the immediate expenses of the 
building, and seeing no prospect of success in 

- the future, and unwilling to solicit further do- 
nations for the building, when there seems to 
be no way to hold it with the contributions we 
are likely to obtain, therefore, we consider it 
advisable, for the interest of all parties con- 
cerned, that the building be sold by the mort- 
gagee. This was moved by B. F. Underwood, 
seconded by Thomas Robinson, and was unan- 
imously passed by the board. 

** Moved by Mr. Robinson, and seconded by 
Mr. Mendum, that, whereas we have recom- 
mended the sale of the Paine Memorial build- 
ing, under foreclosure of mortgage, we decide 
to revoke all calls for further contributions, 
and to notify the liberal public that no scrip 
will be issued by the trustees as a means of 
obtaining aloan. Passed unanimously. 

** Moved by B. F. Underwood, and seconded 
by Thomas Robinson, that if any liberal shall 
bid in the building, to be retained for liberal 
purposes, we will regard such action as de- 
serving the thanks of the liberal public; and 
any effort to obtain contributions or loans by 
issuing scrip on bis personal responsibility 
would,in our opiniou, be worthy of encour- 
agement. Passe@ unanimously. 

**The trustees have given much time and at- 
tention to the interest of the Paine Memorial, 
and made every reasonable effort to obtain 
money for the building. But the amount re- 
ceived by contributions since we have had con- 
trol of the building has been small, consider- 
ing the money needed to pay taxes and inter- 
est and meet the necessary expenses. We have 
been able to hold the property up tothe present 
time only because Mr. Mendum has generously 
seen fit to advance the money for the taxes and in- 
terest, and thus has postponed the sale of the 
building. 

“* The course which the trustees now advise (they 
can only advise, owing to the heavy indebtedness 
which puts the building virtually in the hands and 
subject to the control of the mortagees) is simply a 
necessity. Further efforts to hold the property 
are useless, and we are unwilling to take contri- 
butions for the building when we see clearly that, 
cven if we were able to meet the present demands, 
there would be no prospect of preventing its sale 
at a later date. 

“HORACE SEAVER, 

** Jos1an P. MENDUM, 

“B. F. UNDERWOOD, } Trustees, 
‘*OSMORE JENKINS, | 
‘*THOMAS ROBINSON, 

“ BOSTON, Oct. Ist, 1877. 

—*‘ Investigator.”’ 

Such is the official statement of the last most 
painful news concerning this Paine Memorial 
hall. [Loud laughter.) I call attention to 
this ripple on the surface of Boston affairs not 
for the sake of this city, where all the facts are 
well understood, but for the sake of some 
critics of Boston at a distance, who suppose 
that free thought here has really no place in 
which it can be wholly without fetters except 
yonder in the hall just sold by auction. We 
know better; but it is presumed sometimes in 
New York, often in Chicago, that the Paine 
Memorial Hall represented a deep undercur- 
rent here. Now, if it did, why was it not 
saved, as the only monument to the memory of 
—welk, what shall we say? A crackling 
pamphleteer, who did much for liberty, and 
who would have been remembered with a de- 
gree of honor if his door one night, in a prison 
at Paris, had not been turned with its back to 

the wall, and a chalk-mark, that indicated his 
destination for the guillotine, been thus con- 
cealed. 

Had Thomas Paine died in the middle of his 
career, had he lost bis life when death was ap- 
pointed for him in Paris, undoubtedly we 
might have remembered him with something 
of the feeling with which Washington and 
Jefferson and other leaders of our Revolution- 
ary era at one time regarded him. But he 
lived long enough to show the fruits of his 
own principles and to lose the larger part of 
his earlier friends. Recent discussion has 
turned a flood of light upon his last years. 
New York, in Paine’s day, had in it men 
enough willing to conceal his faults—friends 
of Paine; friends not only of his political but 
of his religious principles, and who would not 
have put on record contemporary evidence 
against him had not the facts been notorious. 

We are not to spend more than ten minutes 
on this noxious theme; and yet the truth is 
that Paine had in his last years habits absolute- 
ly unreportable before a mixed audience. He 
was personally filthy, and was recommended 
at times to bathe as a means of preparing him 
for company. On one occasion he was hired 
to soak himself three hours in a hot bath ; and 
heinsisted that he did not need the ablutions, 
when everybody that had called lately upon 
him had gone away shocked, simply by the 
man’s uncleanliness of person. He was a 
drunkard. He was intemperate not only in the 
manner common in that day, but roughly, 
deeply, bestially so. That all this came from 

infidel principles I do not assert, for some 





men have been drunkards who were not? infi- 
dels. But Paine, upto the last, continued to 
be blasphemous toward Christianity. He was 
proud of his infidelity. I do not suppose that 
he ever really recanted. Itis true that in the 
last weeks of his life he was constantly calling 
out: “O Lord, save me!” “QO Christ, have 
pity on me!’”? He could not bear to be left 
alone. Even inthe high noon he would call 
out, so as to alarm the house, if left without 
some one near him. There is evidence that his 
infidelity sowed the seeds of his bad habits, 
just as the infidelity of Aaron Burrsowed the 
seeds of his habits. In Princeton, not long 
ago, I stood in a celebrated cemetery, in an 
autumnal cyclone, and listened to the whist- 
ling of the wind over the grave of Jonathan 
Edwards and the grave of Aaron Burr. Who 
ean say that the career of Burr was not the 
natural outcome of his principles—a system- 
atic course of villainy; and who can say that 
Edwards’s career was nota natural outcome of 
his principles—a systematic course of virtues ? 
I have sympathy for a man born with a dip of 
the needle that leads him astray among the 
storms of passion. I have sympathy with those 
who are wrecked because of deep congenital 
difficulties. Aaron Burr had these, and 
Thomas Paine had the same; but I presume 
neither of them had more terrific passions than 
Jonathan Edwards or Franklin, and yet in the 
one case we have lives glorious and in the 
other lives infamous. 

Among the throng of unimpeachable wit- 
nesses Of Paine’s bestial condition in his last 
years is the quiet, candid Quarker, Stephen 
Grellet, whose life was published in Philadel- 
phia in 1860, and republished in London in 1861. 
He lived neighbor to Paine; and out of his 
journal, written in 1809, the very year Paine 
died, let me read you one extract. I might 
multiply citations by scores; but this is the 
most strategic passage in all that has been 
said: 

“T may not omit recording here the death of 
Thomas Paine. A few days previous to my 
leaving home on my last religious visit, on 
hearing that he was ill and in a very destitute 
condition, I went to see him, and found him in 
a wretched state; for he had been so neglected 
and forsaken by his pretended friends that the 
common attentions to a sick man had been 
withheld from him. The skin of his body was 
in some places worn off, which greatly in- 
creased his sufferings. A nurse was provided 
for him and some needful comforts were sup- 
plied. He was mostly in a state of stupor; but 
something that had passed between us had 
made such an impression upon him that, some 
time after my departure, he sent for me, and, 
on being told that I was gone from home, he 
sent for another Friend. This induced a valu- 
able youvg Friend (Mary Roscoe), who had re- 
sided in my family and continued at Greenwich 
during a part of my absence, frequently to go 
and take bim some little refreshment suifable 
for aninvalid, furnished by a neighbor. Once, 
when she was there, three of his deistical asso- 
ciates came to the door, and, in a loud, unfeel- 
ing manner. said: ‘Tom Paine. it is said you 
are turning Christian; but we hope you will die 
as you have lived,’ and then went away. On 
which. turning to Mary Roscoe, be said: ‘ You 
see what miserable comforters they are.’ Once 
he asked her if she had ever read any of his 
writings. and, on being told she bad read but 
very little of them, he inquired what she 
thought of them, adding: ‘From such a one as 
you I expect a correct answer.’ She told him 
that, when very young, his ‘Age of Reason’ 
was put into her hands; but that the more she 
read it the more dark and distressed she felt, 
and she threw the book into the fire. ‘{f wish 
all had done as you,’ he replied; ‘for, if the 
Devil ever had any agency in any work, he has 
had it in my writing that book.’ When going 
to carry him some refreshments, she repeatedly 
heard him uttering the language: ‘O Lord,’ 
. Lord God,’ or ‘Lord Jesus, have mercy upon 
me. 

God grant that mercy was shown him! Let 
us show him mercy by remembering his patri- 
otism and forgetting his anti-Christianity, of 
no consequence now among scholars, and, 
surely, something that ought not to be of any 
consequence among the ten thousand half-ed- 
ucated young people and operatives who buy 
the paper-covered “ Age of Reason’’ even yet, 
as if it were the best book on the Infidel side. 
Not far from Boston, a man with gray hairs 
rose in a meeting where I was, the other day, 
and said that he had burned his Thomas 
Paine’s works and his Voltaire’s ‘‘ Philosoph- 
ical Dictionary’’; and that he had obtained 
more light from them in that way than in any 
other. [Laughter.] 





THE LECTURE. 

Charles Sumner—magnum atque venerabile 
nomen—in a btography which, if completed as 
well as it has been begun, will daze Trevelyan’s 
‘“Macaulay,” is represented as standing one 
morning on the Alpine vergeof Italy. He was 
passing toward the highest glaciers, and no- 
ticed at the edge of the way acolumn, on one 
side of which were the words Regno Lombardi, 
and on the other Tyrolese Austria.* He passed 
the monument, and, suddenly recollecting that 
he was leaving Italy, rushed backward, and 
with the enthusiasm which afterward sent him 
into the conflict with slavery, he removed his 
hat, waved it toward Lago Maggiore and Lago 
di Como, and toward Rome and Naples, Cicero, 
Sallust, Tacitus, and {all the rest, and said “I 





salute thee, Italy,”? and so parted from the 
land of flowers. A German, learned, prag- 
matic, far-seeing, noticing Sumner’s action, 
walked back to the same barrier, removed his 
hat and turned his face toward the Fatherland, 
and said : ‘Ht moi, je saluel’ Allemagne.” ‘‘ For 
me, I salute Germany.’”’—(Pierce, Edward L., 
“Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner,” Vol. 
Il, p. 125.) Thus opposed in sentiment, these 
travelers went on. I suppose the German 
learned to love Italy, if he allowed himself to 
be bathed at all in Sumner’s enthusiasms. It 
is certain that Sumner learned to love Ger- 
many ; for, beyond the eternal, deadly glaciers, 
he found aland of cathedrals, stately univers- 
ities, great religious historic memories, and of 
patriotism so intense that old Rome never con- 
quered the German forests, but was sent back 
daunted by Hermann. Our fathers never 
yielded to the Roman Empire. In Germany 
Sumner, at last, when looking toward Italy 
from the north side of the Alps, remembered 
that one meridian joins Rome and -Berlin, the 
North and the South, and that there is no 
leaving that meridian until we can outswim 
the bounds of the sky itself. Italy, Germany, 
are parts of one world; and they are frag- 
ments of men, they are travelers of a narrow 
range, they are provincial hearts and intellects 
who cannot embrace at once both the cathe- 
drals of the Po and the Tiber and those of the 
Rhine and Elbe. [Applause.] 

Conscience is Italy ; reason is Germany; and 
between them Herbert Spencer and Mansel 
and philosophers of their school in every age 
have thrown up Alps, obstructing the natural 
transition of travelers from one to the other. 
Conscience teaches that Godisaperson. The 
organic instincts of the soul all point to a Be- 
ing possessing personality and on whom we 
are dependent and to whom we owe obligation. 
But it is said that reason, strictly interrogated, 
will not permit us to assert that God is a per- 
son; that an Infinite Person is a contradiction 
in terms; that we cannot call God a person 
without limiting him ; and that to limit him is 
to deny his infinity and absoluteness, 

Many a man in the Italy of Conscience has 
paused at its boundary line, on the glacial Al- 
pine hights of thought, and has saluted, as did 
Sumner, the South, or the moral emotions and 
instincts ; and then turned with a shiver, taking 
hold of the bones themselves toward the ay- 
alanches of the North, or the icy syllogisms of 
reason and exact research. If we could only 
ive on the Po always; if we could be effemin- 
ate forever; if the South were the only quarter 
of our nature fit to be trusted; if there were 
no majestic Northern tribes in the soul, that 
will have reason for their king, we possibly 
might be allowed in peace to hold the senti- 
mental and effeminate faith that God is a per- 
son and that our hearts and his heart may come 
into contact—finite with infinite! But a Ger- 
man stands here, too, with our Sumner ; and he 
removes his hat, and his salutation is in the op- 
posite direction, and we must move on. It is 
asserted that hundreds and thousands of armies 
have tried to cross these Alps and have per- 
ished in the attempt. Herbert Spencer has 
taken up his abode on the summits, and insists 
that the avalanches are impassable. Mansel 
points us to army after army that has been 
stranded in these snows. Harvard University 
yonder has one brilliant Spencerian in it, who 
sits on the Alpine glaciers and denies that God 
can be known as a person, and pities any who 
seek to find Germany, with its cathedrals and 
universities and majestic memories beyond the 
glaciers.—(Fiske’s ‘‘ Cosmic Philosophy,’ Vol. 
II, pp 395, 405, 407, 409.) His voice, however, 
is but the echo of Spencer’s, although 
occasionally more articulate than that of 
the master. It is to Spencer that we 
must look chiefly, and to Matthew Arnold 
and to Mansel and to Alexander Bain 
for our discouragements, as we attempt to 
cross the Alps of Nescience. I havea faith, 
and I have it in the name of the general law of 
the survival of the fittest ; in the name of what 
has been the steady outcome of philosophy, 
age after age ; in the name of the sky of self- 
evident truths, which has in all its parts but 
one curve, that we can cross those Alps. I 
have four tests of certainty : intuition, instinct, 
experiment in the large range, and syllogism. 
By instinct I feel authorized to say that God is 
aperson. By experiment in the large range I 
feel authorized to say ro. That belief works 
well. By syllogism, if John Stuart Mill is 
authority in logic, 1am authorized to say that 
there is a person, whether he is infinite or not. 
A God exists who is a person, and whether 
we can call him literally infinite or absolute 
Mill does not determine; but there is 4 person 
behind the thought exhibited in the Universe. 
Syllogism, experiment, and instinct, three 


parts of the curve, are thus visible. But I. 


never saw a curve yet that did not run through 
its fourth quadrant, according to the law of its 
three other quadrants. If we, in discussing 


the organic instinets of conscience and in 


looking into the unconverted facts concerning 
the moral faculty, find a sense of obligation 
and dependence pointing to a personal God; 


if all these agnostics, these Spencers, these 
followers of Arndlid, these doubters, some of 
them orthodox with Mansel, are right in ad- 
mitting, as they all do, that our organic in- 
stincts force us to act as if we were responsible 
to a Higher Person, jthen assuredly we are 
right in saying that the arc of instinct, in this 
circlé of tests of truth, points to God as a per- 
son. Having a clear view of this one quadrant 
only, I will dare to project the majestic curve ; 
and into the avalanches, into the mists of the 
gnarled hights, into all that is Alpine here, I 
will pass boldly on the line of that quadrant, 
sure that beyond the summit I shall find a 
Germany, one with Italy in the beloved South. 
(Great applause. ] 

1. While it is admitted by the highest au- 
thorities that Conscience teaches that God is a 
person, it is affirmed by a few of these author- 
ities that reason teaches that he is not. e 

2. It is affirmed that to call God a person is 
to limit his infinity; and that an infinite per- 
sonality is a contradiction in terms. 

3. In this state of the discussions concerning 
Conscience, if its organic instincts as to its 
» obligations to God as a person are to be justi- 
fied intellectually, it becomes of the utmost 
importance to show that reason, as well as 
Conscience, teaches that God is a person. 

4, For the purposes of such proof it is highly 
advisable now to separate the whole topic of 
Theism into three parts—namely, the demon- 
stration that the cause of the universe pos- 
sesses intelligence, the demonstration that it 
posses ses unity, and the demonstration that it 
possesses infinity. 

The question at the outset is not whether 
God is infinite or finite; but whether he is in- 
telligent or not. Itis my object to establish 
the proposition that Conscience reveals not 
merely a Somewhat, but a Someone; and, hav- 
ing proved from the point of view of instinct 
that it does, I must now justify the proof by 
showing that reason can make no objections to 
that conclusion. 

While we are considering intelligence as 
cause, I leave out of view entirely the inquiry 
as to its infinity. The tyuestion is not even 
raised in the opening of an argument such as I 
am presentingto you whether God is infinite 
or not. Can we prove that he is Someone? 
That is the initialinquiry. Can we demonstrate 
that there exists in the universe an intelligence 
not ourselves? After demonstrating that the 
cause which stands before the present universe 
has intelligence, we must ask whether it has 
unity. After having proved the intelligence 
and the unity, we must treat the infinity asa 
wholly different thing. Separate proofs are 
adapted to these several traits. Do not over- 
load the definition of God when you begin your 
argument from reason for his existence as a 
person. 

5. The universe exhibits thought. There 
cannot be thought without a thinker. The 
cause of the universe, therefore, is a thinker. 
And a thinker is a person. 

6. But the universe exhibits, so far as human 
observation extends, perfect unity of thought. 
Gravitation is the same everywhere, and so are 
light, heat, and the other natural forces. 

7. The* universe, therefore, exhibits one 
thought, and but one. 

8. Its cause, therefore, is one Thinker, and 
but one. That is, one Personal Intelligence, 
and but one. 

The philosophy dominant at Yale College and 
at Harvard, at Berlin and at Halle, at Edin- 
burgh and Oxford and Cambridge, is well rep- 
resented by these incisive sentences from the 
ablest book on metaphysics Yale College has 
given to the world. ‘*The universe,” says 
President Porter, ‘‘is a thought, as wellas a 
thing. As fraught with design, it reveals 
thought, as well as force. The thought includes 
the origination of the forces and their law, as 
well as the combination and use of them. 
These thoughts must include the whole uni- 
verse. It follows, then, that the universe is con- 
trolled by a single thought, or the thought of 
an individual thinker.’’—(‘* The Human Intel- 
lect,”’ p. 661.) 

Let us pause and cast ourselves abroad on 
the wing of imagination, through some small 
portion, at least, of the range of truth, dis- 
closed by the facts that thought implies a 
thinker and that the thought of the universe is 
one. Take in your hand the mystic instrument 
called the spectroscope, and bring down light 
from the two planets which last evening I saw 
near each other in the infinite azure. Here 
arrives a far-traveled ray from Mars; here one 
from Saturn ; here one from Sirius; here one 
from the North Star. It left that orb fifty years 
ago, and has not paused, and is here at last. 
Certain metals, when burned, always produce 
definite dark lines in the colored lights of the 
spectroscope. We know that zinc produces a 
line in a particular place, lead in another place, 
fron in another place; and we bring down this 
light of Mars, of Saturn, and of the North 
Star, and here are the very lines of zinc and 
iron and lead. Matter yonder, fifty years dis- 
tant for light, we thus know to be much what 
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the dust of meteors has been absorded into 
planets; and, for aught I know, in your arm 
there are particles that come from Sirius. The 
universe has light in it ; and the laws of light are 
the same here and at the furthest point visible 
to the telescope. Light moves in straight lines 
here and in straight lines there. Gravitation is 
the same thing here and yonder. We cannot 
imagine a spot in the universe where the whole 
is less than a part, or where two straight lines 
can enclose a space, or where any self-evident 
truth is false. Thus we feel that the universe 
exhibits not only a plan, but a uniform plan. 
It exhibits not only thought, but harmonious 
thought. Itis a thing, butit is a thought; and 
it is not merely a thought, without further de- 
finition. It is one thought, interiorly self-con- 
sistent ; and not a fagot of self-contradictions. 
This immeasurable but incontrovertible unity 
is before our eyes. It demonstrates unity in 
the thought of the universe, and therefore 
unity in the Thinker. The universe exhibits 
one thought, and but one. Its cause, there- 
fore, is one Thinker, and but one; one Per- 
sonal Intelligence, and but one. 

Adhere, without a particle of wavering, to 
the proposition that there cannot be a thought 
without a thinker. That is Des Cartes’s fund- 
amental axiom, the corner-stone on which he 
placed himself face to face with all skepticism 
and unrest, and is the point of philosophy 
where certainty is firmest up to this hour. 
There cannot be a thought without a person. I 
think; therefore, [ am a person. There is 
thought not our own in the universe ; there- 
fore, there is a person in the universe not our- 
selves. The thought is one; the thinker, 
therefore, is one. Sometimes, when I stand 
under the dome of that truth, I am moved as 
the constellations never stir me. The old songs 
once sung inthe Temple yonder on a hill that 
has influenced the ages more than Athens or 
Rome come into my thoughts; but these calls 
are altogether too feeble to start the enthusi- 
asm which bursts up face to face with the 
scientific method in our day. We must expand 
David’s outlook upon the universe. No doubt 
he beheld the moral law more vividly than we 
do. No doubt he had interior insight such as 
belongs to that strange race of which he was a 
representative. The Greek knew art better 
than we do. Compared with him, we are un- 
couth. Compared with the Hebrew in his best 
estate, we are morally imperceptive. But these 
grandeurs of law which God seems to have re- 
vealed to us, the Aryan race; these grandeurs 
of co-ordination which make us, in our frag- 
mentariness of endowment, sometimes almost 
content with a mere Cosmic Deity, without 
much thought of a person—we must unite 
them all, the modern with the Greek and He- 
brew organ-pipes. But the music proceeding 
from them all together—falling, expanding, 
filling the dome of the universe—that is but a 
shepherd’s pipe, compared with the melodies 
that rise in any full-orbed soul whenever we 


look aloft into the azure represented by¢he 


simple certainty that there cannot be in the 
universe thought not our own without a per- 
son not ourselves ; and that, as the thought is 
one, so that personality is one. (Great ap- 
plause.}] Let us be glad. Let us lift up our 
hearts. Let us say to the eternal gates of 
science: ‘‘Lift up your heads, that the King 
of Glory may come in.”’ [Applause.| The day 
is coming when another age will say this to the 
gates that have foundations. The day is com- 
ing when our transitory stage of thought— 
simply the sophomore year in human investiga- 
tion, in which we can ask more questions than 
we can answer—will be looked back upon with 
disdain. The day is coming when the iron lips 
of science will utter the words of the Psalmist 
and the words of all natural law: ‘‘ Lift up 
the gates on which the Pleiades are but orna- 
ments! Lift up the gates on which all the 
immensities and the infinities and the eterni- 
ties are but so much filigree! Lift up these 
gates, and the King—Immortal, Eternal, Invis- 
ible, not ourselves, and who loves Truth, 
Beauty, and Righteousness—will come in!” 
[Great applause. ] 

9. The Infinite and the Absolute are words 
which mean nothing unless we understand by 
them that which is absolute or infinite in some 
given attribute. 

Stuart Mill was no partisan on the side of 
Theism ; but his dissatisfaction with Mansel’s 
and Spencer’s use of the words Infinite and 
Absolute is well known. Space we call infin- 
ite; and we mean not vaguely that it is the in- 
finite or the absolute, but that it is infinite in 
one particular quality—namely, extension. If 
you speak of space as the Infinite or the Abso- 
lute, without stating in what quality the object 
meant is infinite or absolute, you at once con- 
fuse men, because you are not expressing a 
definite idea. Herbert Spencer, Mansel, and 
their followers are constantly telling us we 
must think thus and so concerning the [nfinite 
andthe Absolute. Now substitute for these 
terms the Infinite being, the Absolute being, 
and very often their expressions will not make 
sense, or make nothing short of blasphemy. 
The Absolute, it is said, must contain every- 
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thing. ‘‘Thereis a contradiction,’’ says Man- 
sel, “in conceiving the Infinite and Absolute 
as personal; and there is a contradiction in 
conceiving it as impersonal. It cannot, with- 
out contradiction, be represented as active ; 
nor, without equal contradiction, be repre- 
sented as inactive.”’—({‘‘ Limits of Religious 
Thought,’”’ Lect. II.) ‘To define God,’ said 
Spinoza, “isto deny him.” If we limit God 
by saying that he cannot do evil, we are put- 
ting a bound upon his nature and he is no 
longer infinite. Well, all this dense and often 
deadly vapor arose from a false definition of 
the Absolute and the Infinite. Say an infinite 
being, one who is infinite in goodness, cannot 
be evil, and then say that such an affirmation 
implies limitation of God! Say that two 
straight lines cannot enclose a space, and then 
affirm that such an affirmation involves limita- 
tion of the qualities of the object that is in- 
finite, and you confuse all thought, simply 
because you are yourself confused. The Ab- 
solute, the Infinite are words that have no 
real significance unless taken in connection 
with some quality. You must come down to 
the concrete always to get the meaning of 
these abstract terms; and the men who sit 
among the glaciers of the Alps, and tell us the 
Alps cannot be passed, are sitting not on the 
concrete rock, not even on the snow, but on 
the fog. [Applause and laughter.] We speak 
of time as infinite ; but we mean only that it is 
infinite in one respect, duration. In a similar 
sense, the one Thinker who stands behind the 
one thought of the Universe has been termed 
infinite in the sense of possessing infinite 
power, and absolute in the sense of absolute, 
finished, completed goodness and knowl- 
edge. 

10. It is certain that infinite space is space ; 
infinite time is time ; infinite poweris power ; 
infinite knowledge is knowledge ; and infinite 
goodness is goodness. 

11. What is affirmed, therefore, in calling 
the divine attributes of power, knowledge, 
and goodness infinite is intelligible and in- 
volves no self-contradiction. 

12. Except the element of infinity, any given 
quality is the same in its infinite, as in its 
finite development. Wecannot adequately con- 
ceive the quantity, but we may the quality of 
an infinity. 

Space is just the same in its infinite as in its 
finite development. Power is just the same in 
its infinite as in its finite development. In- 
deed, we never hear objection to likening God 
to man brought against this attribute of power. 
We are told that we are constantly falling into 
anthropomorphism, but that the tendency of 
science is to deanthropomorphization. This is 
getting to be a very popular word, my friends, 
so we must accustom ourselves to it. [Laugh- 
ter.] Anthropomorphization—that means 
simply an excessive tendency to liken God to 
mao, and deauthropomorphization means the 
opposite. Spencer and his school often forget 
that there is anthropomorphism in their own 
characterization of the Cause of the Universe 
as a Power. Goethe said we never know how 
anthropomorphic we are ; and I think Matthew 
Arnold himself does not know how anthropo- 
morphic he is. [Laughter.] He is constantly 
employing phraseology that implies personality 
in God. ‘The Eternal not ourselves loves”’; 
“the Eternal not ourselves hates.’”?’ ‘' The 
Eternal not ourselves’’ he personifies constant- 
ly. Of course, he explains that by personifica- 
tion he means only poetry. But this poetry is 
arganic, instinctive, constitutional. Matthew 
Arnold’s famous proposition that the Jews 
did not believe in a God except poetically ; that 
they always knew there was no person beyond 
the Eternal Power, not themselves, which they 
thought made for righteousness, is one of the 
absurdest of all the eccentricities of the school 
of Nescience. It really has made no impres- 
sion on scholarly thought, much as we revere 
Matthew Arnold and his father. If his father 
were alive, I think some logical chastiseme nt, 
at least, would be applied tohis son. [Laugh- 
ter.] For his father had a stalwart grasp upon 
philosophy, as well as the historic sense. Dr. 
Dale told me the other day that Matthew Ar- 
nold once said to him, in a parlor in London, 
‘*T stand about where my father did’’; and he 
considered that remark of Arnold’s an indica- 
tion of a lack of careful habits of discrimina- 
tion. Dr. Dale replied: ‘‘ Matthew Arnold, 
your father believed in the personality of God 
and was inspired by that truth to heroic life; 
and he believed that God has manifested him- 
self in human history ; and these things make 
a difference between your own views and his.” 
And Matthew Arnold’s only reply was given in 
a dazed, uncertain way : ‘‘ Well, perhaps they 
do.” ([(Laughter.] Now, it is sure that when 
Arnold’s best expressions agree with the biblic- 
al: language his instinct moves him toward 
the attitude which the Bible words express; 
and that attitude is adoration before God as a 
person. That the Jew did not believe God to 
be a person is a proposition just as rational as 
that the Greek did not believe art to be a 
worthy field for human effort. We might as 





well say that the Roman Empire never existed 


as to say that the Jew did not believe in a per- 
sonal God. 

13. What is inconsistent with goodness will 
be inconsistent with infinite goodness. 

Just here I must pause to show you the stal- 
wart manliness of John Stuart Mill. Mansel, 
you know, believing in Sir William Hamilton’s 
phrases about the Infinite and the Absolute, a 
few passages which the Master never expanded 
into a system, undertook to assert that God 
may be so different from man that,if there is 
objectionable truth in Revelation, we must 
not apply to it very sternly the human stand- 
ards of morality. I revere Mansel; but his 
book on the ‘Limits of Religious Thought”? 
seems to me, as it seemed to John Stuart Mill, 
one of the most mischievous of modern pro- 
ductions. In the name of the limitation of 
the human faculties and the relativity of all 
knowledge—a truth which I do not deny, in 
the sense which Sir William Hamilton admit- 
ted it—Mansel affirmed that we never can 
know intellectually that God isa person. His 
goodness may not have laws represented by 
the self-evident truths of conscience; and, 
therefore, if difficulties arise in Revelation, we 
must regard the universe as a scheme imper- 
fectly comprehended, and, in case of the Bible, 
treat it leniently in detail after its general 
authority is once proved. 

Stuart Mill, remembering that infinite good- 
ness is goodness, and that what is inconsistent 
with goodness must be inconsistent with in- 
finite goodness, sat down one day and wrote 
his opinion of Mansel’s book: ‘‘ To say that 
God’s goodness may be different in kind from 
man’s goodness, what is it but saying, with a 
slight change of phraseology, that God may 
possibly not be good? To assert in words 
what we do not think in meaning is as suitable 
a definition as can be given ef a moral false- 
hood. If, instead of the glad tidings that there 
exists a Being in whom all the excellencies 
which the highest human mind can conceive 
exist in a degree inconceivable to us, Iam 
inforined that the world is ruled bya Being 
whose attributes are infinite, but what they are 
we cannot learn, nor what are the principles 
of his government, exept that the highest 
human morality which we are capable of con- 
ceiving does not sanction them, convince me 
of it,and I will bear my fate asI may. But 
when [ am told that I must believe this, and 
at the same time call this Being by the names 
which express and affirm the highest human 
morality, I say in plain terms that I will not. 
Whatever power such a Being may have over 
me, there is one thing which he shall not do: 
he shall not compel me to worship him. I will 
call no Being good who is not what I mean 
when [apply tbat epithet to my fellow-crea- 
tures; and, if such a Being can sentence me 
to Hell for not so calling him, to Hell I will 
go.”’—(Mill, John Stuart,.“‘ Examination of Sir 
William Hamilton’s Philosophy,” Vol. I, chap. 
vii.) 

There was an earthquake rent, into which 
this whole philosophy of Nescience will ulti- 
mately be cast, in the name of logic and with 
the acclamations of all thinking men. 

14. The attributes of knowledge, power, and 
goodness, each of them in an infinite degree, 
can be intelligibly and without self-contradic- 
tion attributed to one thinker and to but one, 
and that one he whose thought the origination 
and preservation of the universe exhibit. 

15. Immense distinctions exist between the 
Absolute defined as the unrelated, or that 
which exists out of all relations, and the Abso- 
lute defined as the independent, or that which 
exists out of one set of relations—that is, out of 
all relations of dependence. 

16. Itisin the latter sense only that scien- 
tific Theism asserts that the One Person whose 
existence is proved by the one thought of the 
universe is absolute. 

17. Great distinctions exist between the Ab- 
solute defined as that which is capable of ex- 
isting out of relation to anything else, and de. 
fined as that which is incapable of existing 
in relation to anything else, 

18. It is in the former sense that scientific 
Theism calls God absolute. 

19. It is in the latter that Herbert Specer, 
Mansel, and others, who deny that we can 
prove intellectually that God is a person, call 
God absolute. 

20. This false definition overlooks the dis- 
tinction between infinite and all, and leads 
Mansel to Hegel’s conclusion that God’s na- 
ture embraces everything, evil included. 

21. The definition which Mansel and Spencer 
hold is repudiated by scientific Theism.—(See 
Martineau, ‘‘ Philosophical Essays, Science, 
Nescience, and Faith’; President Porter, ‘‘The 
Human Intellect,” last chapter; President Mc- 
Cosh, “‘The Divine Government”; Hodge, 
“Systematic Theology,’ Vol. I, pp. 381—432 ; 
Nitsch, Rothe, Trendelenburg, Dorner, Ulrici, 
and Julius Miiller passim; and especially 
Mill’s ‘Examination of Hamilton’s Philoso- 
phy,” Vol. I, chapters { to vii.) 

22. With that repudiation all the alleged 
difficulties that arise from asserting the per- 





sonality of God vanish. 
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23. Herbert Spencer and others of his school 
admit that the Eternal Power, not ourselves, 
which makes for righteousness in the universe, 
is omnipresent, self-existent, omnipotent, and 
in this sense infinite and absolute. 

In a recent volume of most searching appli- 
cations of: the scientific method to philosoph- 
ical thought Thomas Hill. writes: ‘‘ Spencer 
says that our belief in an Omnipresent Eternal 
Cause of the Universe has a higher warrant 
than any other belief—that is, that the exist- 
ence of such a Cause is the most certain of all 
certainties ; but asserts that we can assign to 
it no attributes whatever, and that itis abso- 
lutely unknown and unknowable. Yet, in his 
very statement of its existence, he assigns to 
the Ultimate Cause four attributes—Being, 
Causal Energy, Omnipresence, and Eternity. 
And afterward he implicitly assigns to it two 
other attributes, repeatedly expressing his 
faith that the Cosmos is obedient to law, and 
tbat this law is of beneficent result, which is 
an implicit ascription of wisdom and love to 
the Ultimate Cause. All thinkers concede that 
human reason is competent to discover the 
existence of an Ultimate Cause, to form the 
inductions of its Being, its Causal Energy or 
Power, its Omnipresence and Eternity.”’— 
(Hill, Thomas, ex-President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, ‘The Natural Sources of Theology,” 
pp. 33, 42.) 

24, The intelligence, the unity, and in a cor- 
rect sense the infinity of the Cause of the 
universe are, therefore, proved in entire har- 
mony with the scientific method, on the one 
hand, and Christian Theism, on the other. 

Our best conclusion is adoring silence before 
the slowly-lifting gates through which the 
Eternal, who holds infinities and eternities in 
his hands as the small dust in the balance, is 
passing into science, into politics, into the 
perishing and dangerous populations of the 
world, into the Norse American, as well as into 
the Puritan American, into literature, into 
woman’s heart, into Conscience, into the 
future, and into that world into which all men 
haste. He is there, he is here; and our best 
speech before him, in the name of science, is 
silence and action.—[Applause. | 
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THE PREPARATION OF SERMONS. 


GENTLEMEN:—When students for the minis- 
try, or young preachers, have the opportunity 
of talking freely with a man who has been 
preaching for some years, they are almost eer- 
tain to ask him what advice he can give them 
about the preparation of their sermons. In 
attempting to offer you some suggestions on 
this subject this afternoon, I do not think it 
necessary to begin by discussing the question 
whether it is better to preach extemporaneous- 
ly, or to write your sermons and learn them, or 
to write them and read them; for, even if you 
write, you ought to havea great part of your 
preparation finished before the first sentence is 
put on paper. Rousseau said that when writ- 
ing a leve-letter “you should begin without 
knowing what you are going to say, and end 
without knowing what you have said.’’ That 
seems to me an excellent way of writing love- 
letters—thougb, perhaps, I am too old and 
have too little sentiment left in me for my 
opinion on the matter to have any authority; 
_ but I am sure that it is a very bad way of writ- 
ing sermons. 

I repeat that a great part of your preparation 
should be fisished before you begin to write; 
and, indeed, if you are to economize time and 
to preach effectively, a great part of your 
preparation should be finished, if I may ven- 
ture to sayit, before you begin to prepare. 
Let me explain what I mean. 

I assume that you will read the Bible reg- 
ularly, partly to master its contents for your- 
self and partly to accumulate material for 
preaching. You will do well to read the Bible 
steadily through ; but you should always have 
in hand some book which is likely to be fruit- 
ful in texts and topics for sermons. If, for 
instance, you give one half-hour in the morn- 
ing to the Book of Numbers, you should give 
the next half-héur to one of the Gospels or one 
of the prophets; for, judging from my own 
experience, the Book of Numbers does not 
suggest many subjects on which it is worth 
while to preach to a Christian congregation. 
If you are reading the Book of Joshua— 
although this book is thought by some excel- 
lent people to be exceptionally rich in spiritual 
truth, and to be “‘ the especial heritage of this 
generation ”—you will do wisely to turn from 
the land-surveying and the wars of Joshua to 
the Psalms of David, or to one of the Epistles 
of St. John or St. Paul. 

In reading the Bible for the purpose of 
accumulating material for sermons, you will, 
of course, read it with all the exegetical aids 
you happen to possess—your lexicons, yqur 
Greek and Hebrew concordances, and the best 
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your ordinary reading, perhaps, you will not 
find it of much use to read everything that 
half a dozen scholars have said on the book 
you are studying. There is necessarily a large 
amount of matter which is common to them 
all, and you will get weary of reading the same 
things over and over again, Read all that has 
been written on the book by one man, and 
consult the rest on points about which he has 
not satisfied you. When you go through the 
same book again, take another commentator 
for your principal guide. Bu , whatever help 
of this kind you obtain, do not be satisfied 
with determining the meaning of a contested 
passage as you determine a contested election 
—by taking the interpretation which has most 
votes. Think your own way through the diffi- 
culty. A great name is a strong reason for 
giving careful consideration to the opinion 
which it covers; but the greatest names can 
sometimes be alleged for opinions which are 
incredible. : 


Reading in this way, you will supply your 
minds with the raw material which you have 
to work up in your sermons, not merely with 
texts. The substance of our preaching has 
been given to usin a divine revelation. This 
revelation is recorded in the Holy Scriptures. 
For us, therefore, the Bible is not merely a 
book of texts, but a text-book. It contains 
the truths we have to teach, tue laws which 
we have to illustrate in their relations to the 
lives of our people, the divine promises by 
which we are to console them in trouble and 
to strengthen their faith in the love and power 
of God. 

Read the Bible, as well as other books, with 
your note-sheets at hand. Whenever you meet 
with any historical illustration of a vice or a 
folly to which men are still tempted in our 
own days, or any noble and pathetic example 
of virtue, devotion, and zeal; whenever you 
come across the statement of any truth con- 
cerning God and his ways to mankind, about 
which you have omitted to preach, or any 
moral precept on which you have omitted to in- 
sist, or any bright and pleasant region of spir- 
itual thought which is likely to give animation 
and vigor to a weary and sorrowful heart, 
make a note ofit. Half an hour’s reading will 
often give you the substance of three or four 
sermons. Instead of hunting fora text or a 
subject when Sunday is "coming near, you will 
only have to turn to the drawer in which your 
notes are kept, and you will find a score of ser- 
mons halfready. Two or three sets of notes 
will sometimes run naturally together into one 
discourse; and, in using them, you will have 
hardly anything to do, except to prepare an in- 
troduction and a conclusion. Sometimes 
such light and fire will sudderly flash out of a 
sentence or a pbrase that a whole sermon will 
come to you at once, and you will be able to 
transfer to your notes the rough outline of an 
effective discourse. 


Your general reading and your theological 
reading may not be equally fruitful in subjects 
and materials for preaching; for the Bible is 
the great quarry of the preacher. But even 
abstract theological speculations and contro- 
versies, which have long been obsolete, will 
sometimes originate lines of thought which 
will work, easily and effectively, into the plain- 
est and most practical sermons. Always have 
your,note-sheets on your desk. Whatever you 
are reading—theology, philosophy, history, 
poetry, fiction, biography, science—may at any 
moment give you something that willbe of use 
in the pulpit. Sometimes you will] geta subject 
fora sermon; sometimes a strong, epigram- 
matic statement of a great ethical truth, which 
you will be glad to quote; sometimes a felic- 
itous illustration. Do not be satisfied with re- 
cording a mere refererce to the page of the 
book where you have found anything that you 
mean to nse, or with simply indicating the sub- 
ject or the line of thought which the book has 
suggested. Develop the illustration, so that it 
may be almost ready to be transferred to your 
sermon when you want it. Indicate in your 
“notes,” briefly but distinctly, how the sub- 
ject, or the line of thought which has occurred 
to you, should be treated. Write out the sen- 
tence at length which you mean to quote, and, 
as you write, you will probably thick of an 
effective ‘‘setting’’ for it. Something will 
occur to you that will naturally lead up to it. 

It will also save you a great deal of trouble, 
and will help to preserve what, I think, Dr. 
Brooks called the ‘‘ symmetry” of your preach- 
ing, if, at the beginning of the year, you draw 
up alist of a dozen or twenty subjects on which 
you think it desirable to preach before the 
year runs out. I shall have something to 
say about this in another lecture. For the 

- present I will only ask you to consider whether 
what I fear is the very common practice of 
leaving the choice of subjects to mere chance 
is not one of the chief reasons of the ineffi- 
ciency of preaching as a means of religious 
and ethical instruction. If we -have a list of 
subjects such as I have suggested, and refer to 
it pow and then, thoughts will gradually crys- 
tallize round one subject after another, until 
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we shall find that we have a number of ser- 
mons almost ready to our hand. 

In the choice of topics for sermons, we should 
prefer those which in themselves have a strong 
moral and religious interest. Mr. Arnold’s ad- 
vice to a poet is worth remembering: ‘‘I coun- 
sel him to choose for his subjects great 
actions.”” He does not deny “that the poetic 
faculty can and does manifest itself in treating 
the most trifling action, the most hopeless sub- 
ject.” ‘*But,”? he adds, ‘it is a pity that 
power should be wasted ; and that the poet 
should be compelled to impart interest and 
force to his subject, instead of receiving them 
fromitand thereby doubling his impressiveness. 
There is, ithas been excellently said, an im- 
mortal strength in the stories of great actions. 
The most gifted poet, then, may well be glad to 
supplement with itthat mortal weakness which, 
in presence of the vast spectacle of life and 
the world, he must forever feel to be his indi- 
vidual portion.’? For the sake of the people, 
we are bound to choose subjects which stir the 
hearts of men and which touch the great 
duties, the great hopes and fears and sorrows 
of human life. For our own sakes, too, we 
should choose subjects of this kind. We are 
guilty of the most irrational conceit if we im- 
agine that we shall be able, Sunday after Sun- 
day, toinvest with interest subjects which in 
themselves are uvinteresting. 

The quotation I have just made from Mr, 
Arnold reminds me of a verse of his, contain- 
ing ‘‘a caution to poets,’’ which also suggests 
a caution to preachers: 

** What poets feel not, when they make, 
A pleasure in creating, 
The world in its turn will not take 
Pleasure in contemplating.” 


The application of this principle has its 
limits. I have already suggested the expedi- 
ency of preparing a list of subjects at the be- 
ginning of the year, and you should make ita 
matter of conscience to exhaust the list during 
the year, whether you feel any keen interest in 
the subjects or not. But your most effective 
sermons will be those in which you deal with 
aspects of truth and duty which have sovereign 
authority over your own life, which stir your 
imagination, fascinate your intellect, and in- 
spire you with enthusiasm. If I may trust my 
own experience, we can hardly preach too often 
on any subject by which we ourselves are deep- 
ly moved. We may return to it Sunday after 
Sunday and month after month. As long as 
our own interest in it remains intense we shall 
preach about it in a way that will com- 
mand the interest of our congregations. 
Never be afraid of saying the same thing over 
and over again, if you feel driven to say it by a 
strong sense of its importance. I suppose that 
most preachers who have any life and passion 
in them are under the benignant despo'ism of 
a succession of great truths and facts during 
successive periods of their ministry. For 
months they can hardly ever escape from the 
shadow and the glory of the death of the 
Lord Jesus Christ—the supreme crisis in the 
prolonged conflict between the righteousness 
and love of Godand the sins and sorrows 
of the human race. Then for months the 
Cross is almost forgotten ; and the truth that 
Christ who died is alive again thrills them with 
a wonder and a joy as intense as the disciples 
felt when they first came to believe in the Res- 
urrectionu. The freshness of this excitement 
passes away; and ther, perhaps, they have a 
new and deeper sense of the awful majesty of 
Christ as the Judge of all mankind, and for 
weeks or months together they have so solemn 
an impression of the final account which every 
man must give of the deeds done in the body 
that it seems to them asif a truth had been re- 
vealed to them which the Church had forgotten 
for centuries. At one time the infinite mercy 
of Godin forgiving our sins for Christ’s sake 
fills their thoughts day and night; at another 
they can think of nothing except the transcend- 
ent mystery of the life which is given to us in 
our regeneration; after this they are pene 
trated with wonder at the greatness of the tri- 
umphs which, through the power of the Holy 
Ghost, the Christian man may achieve over 
sin ; and then, perhaps, come bright and peace- 
ful months, in which the hope of the glory, 
honor, and immortality which are our inherit- 
ance in Christ becomes so strong and clear that 
Heaven and earth appear to touch, and the fair 
City of God, which was seen by St. Jobn in 
vision, seems as though it had already become 
the home and rest of the soul. 

Now, I think it is quite safe to tell you that, 
while you are ‘‘ possessed” in this way by any 
great truth, you may preach about it again and 
again, and that the people will never get tired 
of listening to you. Only—remembering the 
great varieties of moral and spiritual condi- 
tions which exist in your congregation—you 
ought honestly to endeavor to interest yourself 
in other truths which may be necessary for the 
complete education and discipline of their 
moral and spiritual life. 

I have spoken of the choice of ‘‘ subjects” 
and of the choice of “‘texts’’; but a text, if 


honestly selected, contains the subject on 





which you intend to preach, or, at least, fairly 
and naturally suggests the subject. To treat a 
text as a mere motto for a sermon is a practice 
which can very rarely be justified. If a minis- 
ter does not intend to preach about what the 
text teaches or implies, he had better take 
no text at all. Whetber it would be wise for 
you to dothis must be determined by your own 
good sense. I do it myself occasionally ; but 
T have been the minister of the same congrega- 
tion for nearly five and twenty years, and can 
set aside the traditions of the pulpit without 
giving any offense. It may be that some congre- 
gations would not concede to a young preacher 
the same liberty. 

When you tuke a text, be sure that it is in 
the Bible. A friend of mine, now dead—a very 
eminent preacher—onee made what has been 
described to me as a very fine sermon on some 
words which he imsgined were in the Book of 
Proverbs. On Sunday morning, before start- 
ing for churcb, he thought that it would be as 
well if he looked up the chapter in which he 
supposed that the words occurred. To his 
dismay, the words were not to be found. He 
turned to his ‘‘Cruden,’’ but Cruden failed 
him. He was still confident that the words 
were in the Book of Proverbs, and when the 
critical moment came for beginning to preach 
he began by saying something to this effect: 
‘** You will remember, my friends, the words of 
the wisest of kings.’”? Then he quoted his text 
and glided into his sermon, as if he had inno- 
cently forgotten to say where the words of the 
wisest of kings occurred. Many a child in the 
congregation that afternoon hunted in vain 
through the Book of Proverbs and the Book of 
Ecclesiastes to discover the text of the morn- 
ing’s sermon. I think that my friend would 
have done better if he had warned the people 
that, though he thought the words were Sol- 
omon’s, he had not been able to find them, 
even with the help of aconcordance. He dis- 
covered afterward, I think, that the words 
were in one of the collects or prayers of the 
Anglican Prayer-book. 

But it was pot to warn youagainst accidents 
of this kind that I said you should make sure 
that your textis in the Bible. The text may 
be printed in our English version of the Holy 
Scriptures, and yet nothing corresponding to 
it may ever have been written by the hand of 
a Jewish scribe or of a Christian evangelist or 
apostle. It may stand for a corrupt reading, 
which criticism has cancelled or modified ; or 
it may be a false translation of the Hebrew or 
Greek. In either case the text is not really in 
the Bible at all; andif you treat it as though 
its integrity could not be challenged you are 
not dealing fairly with your congregation. 


Some preachers choose texts with apparently 
no other purpose than to display their own 
wonderful ingenuity. It is, no doubt, possible 
for a man to preach a very pathetic and earn. 
est sermon on the words in Ezrai, 9—‘ Nine 
and twenty knives”; or on the description of 
the bedstead of Og, king of Bashan, in Deut. 
fii, 11—‘‘ His bedstead was a bedstead of iron, 
Is it not in Rabbath of the children of Ammon ? 
Nine cubits was the length thereof and four 
cubits the breadth of it, after the cubit of a 
man.’ But when I bear a man announce a 
text of this sort, and watch the process by 
which he develops from it the doctrine of 
justification by faith, or the necessity of regen- 
eration, or atheory of Divine Providence, or 
some interesting speculations on the Millen- 
nium, or the future blessedness of the right- 
eous—and a sermon on ‘‘nine and twenty 
knives,’ or on Og’s iron bedstead, may cover 
avy one of these subjects, as well as another— 
I always think of the tricks of those ingenious 
gentlemen who entertain the public by rub- 
bing a sovereign between their hands till it 
becomes a canary, and drawing out of their 
coat-sleeves half a dozen brilliant glass globes, 
filled with water and with four or five gold-fish 
swimming in each of them. For myself, I 
like to listen to a good preacher, and I have no 
objection in the world to be amused by the 
tricks of a clever conjuror; but I prefer to 
keep the conjuring and the preaching separate. 
Conjuring on Sunday morning, conjuring in 
church, conjuring with texts of Scripture is 
not quite to my taste. 

On the other hand, there is considerable risk 
in choosing a text in which a great truth is 
stated with such sublimity and grandeur, or in 
which the deeper spiritual affections are ex- 
pressed with such vebemence and energy, or 
in which there is so powerful an appeal to the 
imagination that the text creates expectations 
which the sermon cannot fulfill, What can 
any man say after reading the words of St. 
John, ‘‘God is love’? ? What kind of a ser- 
mon do you lead your congregation to antici- 
pate if you announce as your text the last two 
verses of the eighth chapter of the Epistle tothe 
Romans-—-‘‘ I am persuaded that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, 
nor hight, nor depth, nor any other creature, 
shall be able to separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord”? 
What power of lyrical eloquence ought a 
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preacher to have who ventures to write asermon 
on Luke ii, 18, 14—‘‘ Suddenly there was with 
the angel a multitude of the heavenly host, 
praising God and saying, Glory to God in the 
highest and on earth peace, good-will toward 
men’? ? 

There are texts of another kind, which I 
think are likely to disappoint us if we attempt 
to preach uponthem, I remember hearing a 
sermon on the words “ We all do fade as a 
leaf.’? The little chapel in which it was deliy- 
ered was in the LakeCountry. The fern on the 
hills and the woods below were taking their 
autumn tints of brown and gold. It was only 
necessary to step outside, and the beautiful 
country was afar more perfect and affectivg 
sermon on the text than any mortal lips could 
deliver. For five or ten minutes, however, the 
preacher, who was a lady, succeeded admir- 
ably. Sbehad caught the sentiment of the text 
and her quiet, gentle manner was in harmosy 
with the pathos of her words. But then the 
vein was worked out and the rest of the ser- 
mon was a series of colorless commonplaces. 
This was not the preacher’s fault. The beauty 
and pathetic power of the text are derived 


| from the perfection of the poetical form in 


which the brevity and decay of human life and 
strength and glory are expressed. A sermon 
onatext like that should be a prose poem; but 
the theme hardly admits of sufficient variations 
to permit the poem to extend to the ordinary 
length of asermon, I doubt whether any poet 
could preserve the tone and sentiment of the 
original idea through a hundred lines, or even 
through fifty. 

Are passages of this kind to be set aside by 
the preacher as useless? Is he never to avail 
himself in the pulpit of the most sublime, the 
most animating, the most touching, the most 
beautiful words of prophets, psalmists, and 
apostles ? You can hardly imagine that I mean 
to offer you such discouraging advice as this. 


The true course, as I venture to think, is 
obvious. Passages which we hardly dare to 
take as texts may contribute to our sermon; 
their most effective and impressive lines of 
thought. Had the lady preacher of whom I 
was speaking just now selected as the text of 
her sermon some passage in which the frailty 
of man is expressed with less poetic beauty, 
she might have gradually prepared her congre- 
gation for the striking and pathetic reflections 
which had occurred to her on the words ‘‘ We 
all do fade as a leaf.’? And so, if your imag- 
ination is excited by any of the details in St. 
John’s description of the New Jerusalem; if 
you have taken fire at the words ‘the street 
of the city was pure gold,’ and ‘the twelve 
gates were twelve pearls’’; or if some bright 
and pleasant fancies have clustered round the 
beautiful words,in an earlier chapter of the 
same book, ‘‘ there was a rainbow round 
about the throne,in sight like unto an em- 
erald,” although I think that it would be 
perilous to take any of these words asthe 
text of asermon, there is no need that your 
thoughts about them should be wasted. Take 
some quieter and Jess dazzling words as a 
text, and gradually work your way to the 
beauty and glory which you have found in 
these imaginative passages. 

The great and noble texts of which I was 
speaking just now (texts which contain a 
promise too large for any sermon to fulfill) 
may be dealt with in the same way. If they 
have moved your own heart deeply, if they 
have given you vigorous and lofty thoughts, 
which you are eager to use, take a text which 
excites less expectation, and so construct 
your sermon that it shall gradually lead up to 
the hights of truth, to the exulting hopes, the 
glowing passion with which your soul has been 
thrilled. 

These suggestions are, of ccurse, not in- 
tended as an inflexible law. There are occa- 
sions on which we may preach onthe most 
glorious passages which are to be found in the 
Old Testament or the New; there are moods 
in which no words are too pathetic, or too 
animating, or too startling for us to preach 
about them ; but, as a rule, I think it is safe to 
avoid texts that are very sublime, very striking, 
or very remarkable for their imaginative 
beauty. 

When you have chosen yourtext and your 
topic, how are you to begin to prepare? If 
your ‘‘notes’’ serve you well, you will already 
have in hand a considerable amount of ma- 
terial; but, whether you have little or much, 
you should first of all come to a clear under- 
standing with yourself about the precise ob- 
ject of your sermon. 

What is the sermon todo? The answer to this 
question determines the whole method of 
preparation. 

Is it your principal intention to prove some 
Christian doctrine, to support the teaching of 
a particular text by appealing to the concur- 
rent authority of other parts of Holy Scrip- 
ture? Then your line of preparation is clear. 
If you do not happen to havein hand, as the 
result of your previous studies, an organized 
statement of the Scripture evidence, direct 
and indirect, of the truth on whica you are 
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about to preach, you must rely on your general 
knowledge of the contents of the Bible, and 
you must hunt up the proofs you want and 
carefully verify them. 

Is it your intention to state and explain 
some truth which you have reason to suppose 
isnot generally understood? Then you may 
be greatly helped by thinking of two or three 
members of your congregation who are least 
likely to understand it, and you should con- 
sider by what lines of thought and by what 
class of illustrations you would be able to 
make the truth clear to them, if you were talk- 
ing to them in private. If in your congrega- 
tion there are persons who have grave miscon- 
ceptions of thetruth, you will be tempted to 
begin by attacking and exposing what you 
suppose to be their mistakes. This is the easy 
way of trying to set them right; butitis not 
the effective way. Men will not part with 
What they have, until you give them some- 
thing better. The attack provokes defense. 
Most people are very unwilling to find out for 
themselves that they have been in the wrong ; 
they are still more unwilling to let any one 


- else prove to them that they have been in the 


wrong. Develop your own conception of the 
truth first—not aggressively, with your teeth 
set, your hand clenched, and your war-paint 
on; but quietly and modestly, Consider what 
kind of proof will satisfy the minds of those 
who are least likely to accept your teaching ; 
look for illustrations that shall be adjusted to 
their temper and habits; try to discover how 
you can secure for your own position the 
moral aud religious sympathies of those who 
are intellectually opposed to it; make some 
practical and manifestly wholesome applica- 
tion of point after point as your thoyght 
moves on; and you will find that a sermon is 
gradually growing which will make the truth 
plain to those who had not understood it at all, 
aud will correct the mistakes of those who had 
formed a false conception of it. 


Perhaps your principal object is practical. 
You want to get the people to discharge some 
duty which they neglect, or to break with some 
sin. If you have reason to believe that they 
have noclear understanding of the vature of 
the duty, or that they do not belfeve that the 
sin is forbidden by the law of Christ, your first 
endeavor must be to instruct their consciences; 
and until the necessary instruction has been 
given your appeals and warnings, no matter 
how solemn,vehement, and passionate, will have 
no effect. You will then consider what mo- 
tives will most powerfully influence the partic- 
ular class Of persons who are neglecting the 
duty on which you are insisting, or who are 
committing the positive sin from which you 
are trying, with God’s good help, to rescue 
them. 

Or your intention may be to strengthen some 
religious affection, to confirm the trust of your 
congregation in God’s infinite mercy, to deepen 
their reverence for the Divine Majesty, to give 
them nobler conceptions of the power and 
glory of God, to alleviate sorrow and anxiety 
by confirming their faith in the compassion 
and pity of him who knoweth our frame and 
remembereth that we are dust; or you want to 
inspire their zeal for the Kingdom of Christ 
with new fervor, or to give larger breadth and 
greater tenderness to their Christian charity. 
If this is your object, you will not be looking 
vaguely to the right and to the left for any 
original and brilliant and eloquent things 
which your subject may happen to suggest; 
but you will consider how the subject on 
which you are intending to preach can be pre- 
sented so as to produce the definite impression 
which you desire. 

The general principle which I have been try- 
ing to illustrate is very simple and very obvious. 
It is one of those commonplaces which I told 
you were to make up the whole substance of 
this course of lectures ; but precisely because 
it is a commonplace I attach great importance 
to it. L believe that many young preachers, 
when they sit down to prepare a sermon, start 
like Abraham, who ‘ went out, not knowing 
whither he went.”? Or perbaps it would be 
truer to say that for half an hour, or an hour, 
they do not start at all; but look idly round 
their subject and wonder whether they will be 
able to make anything of it. At last, by some 
accident, they find what looks like a path; and, 
after trying it, they find that it leads nowhere, 
and so they come back to the place where they 
degan. The preacher who has a definite end 
to reach rarely loses any of the time which he 
gives to preparation. He sees in the distance 
the point to which he has to travel, and he 
either finds or makes a road to it. 

I wonder whether you know anything on 
this side of the Atlantic of the terrible diffi- 
culty which we Englishmen experience in think- 
ing of something to say when we are making a 
formal call on persons who are almost stran- 
gerstous. If I may judge fromthe Americans 
whom it has been my p easure to meet in dif- 
ferent parts of the world, you have far greater 
freedom and vivacity and inventiveness in 
conversation than we have, and p rhaps the 
difticulty to which I am referring never troubles 


| favorite dentist ; or if we discover that one of 








you. We open the conversation, as a matter 
of course, by talking of the weather. We in- 
form the lady or gentleman on whom we are 
calling that there has been a great deal of rain, 
or that the east wind is very trying, or that the 
unusual dryness of the season has made the 
dust extremely unpleasant. Then we begia 
to feel a little mervous, aud wonder 
what we shall say next. We think 
ourselves very fortunate if we happen to 
discover that the lady was at a concert the 
night before, or that the gentleman is going to 
Scotland the next day. We are still more 
happy if we learn that either of them has been 
suffering from toothache for a fortnight, so 
that we can dilate on the dexterity of our 


the young gentlemen of the house has lately 
had an accident with his bicycle and broken 
his leg, or that he fell into the river a week 
ago and was half-drowned. Then we can get 
on merrily enough till the time comes when 
we can with decency rise to go. If none of 
these fruitful subjects offer themselves, we 
soon become very miserable, and we sympa- 
thize keenly with Auna Gascoigne, in ‘‘ Daniel 
Deronda,’’ who said: ‘‘I am not at all clever 
and I never know what to say. It seems so 
useless to say what everybody knows, and I 
can think of nothing else, except what papa 
says.’’ 

But if we wish to secure some definite ob- 
ject, the difficulty of ‘‘ making conversation ” 
vanishes at once. If we want to persuade the 
lady to join a musical society, or to become 
one of the patroresses of a flower show; if 
we want the gentleman to vote for the Liberal 
candidate for the borough, or to go on the 
committee of a hospital, or to become a mem- 
ber of a new club, or to subscribe a couple of 
guineas a year to an orphan asylum, we have 
plenty to say, especially if there is any hesita- 
tion to be overcome or if there are any mis- 
conceptions to be corrected. It is also true 
that, while a preacher who simply wants to find 
something good and sensible to say to his con- 
gregation for half an hour or forty minutes 
may be driven to his wits’ ends to think of 
anything that is worth saying, a preacher who 
wants to get them to understand something 
which they do not understand clearly, or to 
do something or to leave something undone, 
will find that the object he wants to gain will 
suggest what be ought to say, and the difficulty 
of preparing a sermon will be greatly 
lightened. 

You have noticed, perhaps, that I have said 
nothing about preparing ‘the plan’’ of the 
sermon, or what in some books on preaching 
is grimly called “‘theskeleton.’? Some preach- 
ers begin with their “ plan.”” They think that 
it is their first business to ‘‘divide’’ their sub- 
ject or their text; and, having constructed 
their divisions, they fill them up as best they 
can. When I was at college, we had each to 
read a sermon in class about twice in the ses- 
sion; but we had to prepare “ plans,” with 
divisions and subdivisions, aboat once in 
three weeks. A sermon might take three or 
four evenings to prepare; but a “plan’’ was 
not supposed to take more than half an 
hour, and I suspect that many a plan was 
thrown off in five minutes. If tbe ‘plan’ 
looked promising, it was sometimes developed 
into asermon. I have heard that it is the cus- 
tom in some colleges for the homiletical pro- 
fessor to announce a text, and to require the 
students of his class in turn to give him, off- 
hand, the plan of asermon uponit. Whether 
any practice of this kind exists at Yale I 
do not know. If it does, I have no doubt 
that your professor could give you ex- 
cellent reasons for it as a class exercise 
But it is my impression that the habit of mak- 
ing the ‘‘plan’’ of a sermon first and getting 

he materials afterward is likely to have an 
injurious effect on a man’s preaching. The 
‘*plan’’ of a sermon is the order in which the 
materials are arranged,‘and it seems to me 
that the reasonable method is to arrange the 
materials when you have got them to arrange, 
not before. 

When you are about to build a house, you 
tell your architect what you want—how large 
the dining-room and the drawing-room must 
be, what kind of a library he must give you, 
and what aspect you would like these rooms 
to have, and you tell him how many bedrooms 
you want. When he knows for what he has 
to arrange, he prepares his plans and his 
elevation; and, if he understands his profes- 
sion, his plans and elevation are governed by 
the number and size and uses of the rooms 
which are required. It is this which *makes 
one of the chief differences between good and 
bad architecture, between architecture which 
is dead and formal and architecture which has 
life, freedom, and vigor in it. A poor archi- 
tect designs the outside of his building first, 
prepares his’ ground plan and elevation, and 
then does the best he can in arranging the in- 
terior. A good architect begins with the in- 
side, asks, first of all, what the contents of the 
building are to be, and lets these determine 


ference between good and bad architecture in 
sermons. Make your ‘ plan” first, and your 
sermon is in great danger of being formal. 
You will have to exclude some of the best 
materials that come to you, or you will fling 
them down into t e introduction, because 
there is no place for them anywhere else ; just 
as We are in the habit of leaving our heavy 
luggage in the hall of an hotel, because we 
cannot get it into the bedrooms. 

In building a house, an architect is sometimes 
under restraints which prevent him from work- 
ing on what he knows is the right principle. 
If the house is to stand in a row, he may be 
obliged to make the outside of it precisely 
like the outside of the houses that stand to the 
right and to the left of it. He has no scope 
for his genius. Formality is his doom, and he 
must submit to it. But a preacher is under 
bo such restraints. Every sermon stands by 
itself, in its own grounds, and may be built 
just as the preacher pleases. If the sermon is 
full of sentimeat and faucy, it may be a pleas- 
ant cottage, with lawns and flower-gardens 
round it, and with windows open to the sun 
and air, and with roses and honeysuckles 
growing about the porch. If it is an attack 
on some grave speculative error, or on some evil 
practice, it may be a fort, with walls of graa- 
ite, pierced here and there for a rifle to be 
thrust through, defended by earthworks, and 
mounted with heavy guns. The mischief is 
that some preachers build all their sermons as 
though they were to stand side by side ina 
street, and as though it were necessary to make 
the front of Number 264 precisely the same as 
the front of Number 265. Whatever there may 
be inside, the outside conforms tv an almost 
invariable model, The door is always in the 
same place, the rows of windows are faultless- 
ly uniform, there is the same number of floors 
in every one of them between the foundation 
and the roof—three priucipal divisions, with 
three sub-divisions under eacb, and then an ap- 
plication: they are all nine-roomed houses, 
with attics on the top. This comes, I think, of 
making the plan first. 

There is another evil which is incident to this 
practice. Having made your plan, you have 
then to fill up every one of the little logical or 
rhetorical squares with argument, sentiment, 
explanation, or appeal. Your thinking is done 
“to order,’? and the result is not likely to be 
very satisfactory. The work is almost certain 
to be uneven. Some of the thought will be 
forced and some will be tame. Your most vig- 
orous thinking will, perhaps, come in your first 
division, and the rest of the sermon will be 
weak and ineffective. You should have two 





plans: the first, a plan to guide your own 
thought while accumulating your material ; 
the second, a plan for arranging the material 
when you have accumulated it. 

Should the divisions of the second plan be 
announced? In England most Nonconformist 
preachers always announce what are sometimes 
called the ‘‘ heads” of theirsermons. Among 
the clergy of the Estabiished Church I believe 
that the practice is lesseommon. When the 
sermon is mainly didactic, when it consists-of 
a series of motives to enforce some duty, or of 
a carefully-organized procession of proofs in 
support of some doctrinal or ethical proposi- 
tion, the announcement of the divisions will 
probably help your congregation to understand 
and to remember what you are saying. But I 
see no more reason for always announcing the 
divisions of a sermon than for always announe 
ivg the divisions of aspeech. If the thoughts 
of the sermon are well massed—if land and 
water, earth and sky are definitely separated 
from each other, instéad of being left in the 
confusion of chaos—the sermon will be effect- 
ive at the time, and the main points of it will be 
remembered afterward, whether the divisions 
are announced or not. 

There are some obvious disadvantages in an- 
nouncing them. The sermon is in danger of 
becoming a series of short sermons, with the 
divisions for separate texts ; and there is some- 
times a great deal of trouble in making a nat- 
ural and easy travsition from one division to 
another. 

If the “heads” are announced, it will some- 
times be expedient to announce them at the 
close of the successive parts of the sermon to 
which they belong, instead of at the beginning. 
A few months ago I heard this done very effect- 
ively by one of the most eloquent of the High 
Anglican clergy, Mr. Body. He was preaching 
on a well-known text in Isaiah : ‘‘ It shall come 
to pass in the last days that the mountain of 
the Lord’s house shall be established in 
the top of the mountains, and shall be 
exalted above the hills; and all nations 
shall flow .unto it.’ His subject was the 
Power of the Church. In his introduction, after 
a rather fanciful exposition of the text, he gave 
a glowing description of the triumphs which 
the Christian Church has already won over the 
hearts and lives of mankind. He effected his 
transition to the main argument of his dis- 
course by asking: How have these triumphs 
been won? What is the secret of this force 





everything. I think that there is a similar dif- 


which enables the Church to subdue men of 


every race and of every variety of culture and 
civilization? To these questions he replied by 
another: What is it that men chiefly need? 
Then followed aseries of very vivid illustra- 
tions of the universal consciousness of guilt. 
And is merey possible? Yes, he answered. 
God has come from Heaven to earth to atone 
for the sins of men. He then gave a noble 
and pathetic statement of the doctrine of the 
Atonement—an atonement effected for all 
men, in all countries.and all ages. But to 
make kuown to mankind the infinite mercy of 
God revealed thrvugh Christ is one of the 
chief :unctions of the Church. Her message 
is received with wonder and joy ; the sinful are 
drawn to her feet. The first element, there- 
fore, of the Church’s power is this: She is 
Evangelical. But when the soul has learnt to 
trust in Christ for the pardon of sin, it is eager, 
he said, to learn all that can be known about 
God and about the will of God. What-+hall it 
believe? Can any of the sects, he asked, re- 
ply to that question with confidence? He told 
us that men whose love for Christ seems equal 
ly fervent teach conflicting doctrines and dif- 
fer as to the authority and meaning of the 
sacred rites of the Christian faith. The Inde- 
pendent agrees with the Church as to the per- 
petual obligation of infant baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper; the Baptist refuses to baptize 
infants ; the members of the Society of Friends 
will baptize neither infants nor adults, nor will 
they celebrate the Lord’s Supper. This line of 
observation was developed with great vivacity, 
but with great kindliness ; and then he remind- 
ed us of the Church, with its ancient creeds, 
and of the authority with which it claims to 
speak as the living representative of the great 
Society founded by Christ and his apostles. 
He closed this part of the sermon by saying 
that the second element of the power of the 
Church is this: She is Dogmatic. The rest of 
the sermon it is unnecessary to quote. 


This method has the advantage of stimulat- 
ing and suspending curiosity. When a preach- 
er begins by announcing the proposition which 
he intends to prove or to illustrate, the con- 
gregation will generally see a straight piece of 
road before them, and will feel that their at- 
tention may be relaxed till the next turn 
comes. Sometimes, however, the proposition 
will be misunderstood ; sometimes it will pro- 
voke antagonism. The misunderstanding will 
be obviated if the illustration comes first and 
the proposition afterward ; and if the proof is 
given before the proposition is stated the 
antagonism may not arise. 

But no general rule can be given. A preach- 
er may sometimes see that he will excite 
curiosity by stating his divisions before ex- 
plaining, proving, or enforcing them. We 
must judge for ourselves. What I am anxious 
to contend for is variety and freedom. 

When you have got your materials together 
and arranged them, I think you should ask 
whether your sermon will contain an adequate 
amount of positive Christian truth; whether 
what you have prepared is governed and in- 
spired by a recognition of the true relations of 
the human race to God, as those relations are 
illustrated iu the revelation which has been 
made to us through Christ ; whether your ser- 
mon will satisfy the apostolic conception of 
what the preaching of the Gospel ought to be; 
whether it is likely to secure any of the great 
ends for which the Christian ministry is estab- 
lished, and the particular end which you had 
proposed to yourself in preparing it ; whether 
you are leaviug anything unsaid that as a Chris- 
tian preacher you are bound to say; whether 
the spirit of the sermon will be in harmony 
with the mind of Christ. 

You may then look at your materials from 
another point of view. Is the sermon likely to 
be monotonous in tone and color? Will it be 
sufficiently varied to be interesting to all sorta 
of people? You may consider whether the 
subject has any pathetic aspeets which you 
have overlooked; whether you have brought 
it into a sufficiently close relation to the con- 
science and to the common lives of men; 
whether, with the materials you have prepared, 
the subject will be lit up with imagination or 
fancy ; whether there will be a sufficient glow 
of feeling. 

Do not suppose that I mean you to manufac- 
ture an imagfmative paragraph, ora pathetic 
paragraph, or a humorous paragraph. To do 
this will make your sermon very false and arti- 
ficial. But, to secureinterest and effectiveness, 
you ought to try to appeal toas many elements 
of human nature as possible; and in looking 
through your rough notes you will sometimes 
find that there are the germs of imaginative, 
pathetic, impassioned, or humorous passages 
which you have omitted to develop and which 
might be developed with greet advantage. 

In this review of what you have prepared you 
‘will make sure of saying, and saying clearly, 
the main thing about your subject that ough 
to be said and that you want tosay. Dr. Dun- 
can—Rabbi Duncan—after listening to a ser 
mon, declared that ‘the idea of the preacher 
was in the sentence after the last.” 





You will then consider what ought to be said 
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in your introduction, unless, indeed, you be- 
lieve, with Pascal, who, I am inclined to think, 
was right, that ‘‘ the last thing a man finds out 
when he is writing a book is how to begin’’; and 
in that case you will postpone preparing the 
introduction until you have determined how 
the sermon is to end. 

The introduction is one of the great perplex- 
ities of young preachers, Very often they spend 
an amount of strength uponit which would be 
far better used later in the sermon. The style 
and size of the porch ought to bear some pro- 
portioned to the style and size of the house. 
My late friend, M. de Félice, one of the 
most eminent of modern preachers among 
the Protestants of France, once said to a 
colleague of his, M. Pédézert: “‘I want half 
an hour’s preliminary conversation with 
my hearers.’’ ‘‘ Then,’’ replied M. Pédézert, 
‘you begin just when others are finishing.” 
M. de Félice, I believe, generally preached for 
an hour and ahalf. Even in his case half an 
hour's ‘‘preliminary conversation,” in the 
shape of an elaborate introduction, was a suf- 
ficiently serious encroachment on the time at 
his disposal ; but for a man who preaches for 
only five and thirty minutes to have an intro- 
duction of a quarter of an hour is a far grayer 
mist:ke. In listening to the ostentatious prep- 
arations which some preachers think it neces- 
sary to make before they fairly get into their 
sermon, which too often proves to be avery 
poor one, after all, one is inclined to ask, in the 
words of Robert Browning: 

* But why such long prolvsion and display, 

Such turning and adjustment of the harp; 
And taking it upon your breast at length, 
Only to speak dry words across its strings?” 

The introduction should be as brief as pos- 
sible. As arule, it should*spring directly and 
naturally out of the text—that is, if the text is 
avnounced first. If you want to say some- 
thing before you refer to your text, keep back 
your text till you have said it. But the best 
advice I can give you is to get to worl as soon 
as youcan. If your text requires explanation, 
explain it; if not, do not waste your time by 
explaining it. 

The time which most young preachers de- 
vote to the preparation of the introduction 
would be far better spent on the close, or what 
our fathers used to call the application of their 
sermons. About this all authorities are agreed 
An English preacher of the last generation 
used to say that he cared very little what he 
said the first half-hour, but that he cared a 
very great deal what he said the last fifteen 
minutes. I remember reading many years ago 
an address delivered to students by Mr. Henry 
Ward Beecher, in which he gave a very strik- 
ing account of the sermons of Jonathan Ed- 
wards. Mr. Beecher said that in the elaborate 
doctrinal part of Jonathan Edwards’s sermons 
the great preacher was only getting his guns 
into position ; but that in his ‘“‘ applications” 
he opened fire on the enemy. There are too 
many of us, I am afraid, who take so much 
time in getting our guns “‘into position’ that 
we have to finish without firing a shot. We 
say that we leave the truth to do its own work. 
We trust to the hearts and consciences of our 
hearers to “apply it.’”?’ Depend upon it, gen- 
tlemen, this is a great and fatal mistake. 

Sometimes, indeed, we may preach a ser- 
mon phich is “application’’ from the first 
sentence to the last, as an eloquent friend of 
mine once delivered a speech an hour long, 
which was enthusiastically described as ‘all 
peroration,’? Mr. Finney’s sermons were not 
unfrequently of this kind. I do not mean that 
he “perorated’’ all through; but that the 
whole sermon was “application.”’ I heard 
him very often during his visit to England, 
when I was a student, and it seemed to me 
that the iron chain of the elaborate theological 
argument which sometimes constituted the 
substance of his discourse—an argument on 
Free Will, or on the Evil of Sin, or on the 
Moral Necessity which obliged God to punish 
Sin—was fastened to an electric battery; 
every link of the chain as you touched it gave 
you a moral shock. But evenio Mr. Finney’s 
sermons the supreme impression usually came 
at the end; the effect was cumulative. 

The priociple on which the closing passages 
of our sermons should be prepared is obvious. 
Having demonstrated come Christian truth or 
having explained some Christian duty, we have 
to ask ourselves how we can project the truth 
into the very depths of the thought and life of 
our congregation, so that they shall never lose 
it; how we can constrain them to discharge 
the duty. We may secure these ends in many 
ways. Even if our principal object is to set or 
keep the faith of the people right, the truth will 
be most firmly enthroned in the intellect if we 
invoke the alliance of the conscience and of the 
spiritual affections, or if we exhort the people 
to the discharge of the special duty which the 
truth imposes upon all who receive it. Some- 
times, on the other hand, the living authority 
of the truth will be felt most vividly, and its 
shining glory will be most clearly seenif it is 
suddenly contrasted with the antagonistic er- 
ror. Or, if itis our object to strengthen. the 





religious affections—the gratitude, the love, 
the trust, the hope, the joy which the truth 
inspires—we may often succeed by giving free 
expression to the feeling and passion which the 
truth has enkindled in our own hearts. If we 
are enforcing aduty, we may crown all that we 
have said by some vivid historical illustration 
of the beauty and nobleness of the particular 
excellence on'which we are insisting, or of the 
shamefulness and baseness of the opposite vice. 
Or we may give heart and courage to those 
who may think that the duty is above their 
strength by recalling with exulting confidence 
the great promises of God. Or we may appeal 
to fear or to hope, orto the authority of Christ, 
which no Christian heart can resist. We shall 
do well to study the various methods which 
successful preachers have followed in this part 
oftheirsermons. Original methods of reach- 
ing the heart and the conscience and influenc- 
ing the will are of far more value to a preacher 
who wants to do his work well than originality 
of any other kind. 

There are one ortwo suggestions of a general 
character which I should like to offer before I 
close. 

Never be afraid of making your explanations 
of any truth, or fact, or duty too simple and 
elementary. One of the most charming popu- 
lar preachers and speakers that Iever knew 
said to me once that he always took it for 
granted that the people knew nothing about 
the subject on which he was speaking to them. 
A few months ago,in a passage of a great 
speech on the Eastern Question, delivered at 
Birmingham, Mr. John Bright showed that, 
consciously or unconsciously, he spoke on the 
same principle. He explained the precise 
position of Constantinople on the Bosphorus, 
and described the Sea of Mamora and the 
Dardanelles. I did not happen to be 
in Birmingham when the speech was 
delivered; and while reading it in a railway 
carriage in the north of England, the next 
morning, I wondered whether for once Mr. 
Bright’s oratorical instinct bad failed him, and 
whether the audience had showed any signs of 
impatience while they were listening to this 
elementary information. When I got home, 
my friends told me that this passage of the 


.Speeeh was listened to with the closest atten- 


tion. Mr. Bright was right, as usual, and he 
had given me another illustration, in addition 
to the innumerable illustrations which he had 
given me before, of the true method of address- 
ing great audiences. 

The thoughts of ordinary men’ on most things 
not connected with their own profession are 
very indefinite. Large numbers of persons who 
have been accustomed to read the Bible and to 
listen to preaching all their lives have the 
loosest possible acquaintance with the details 
of biblical history, and their conceptions of 
doctrinal truth are extremely vague. They 
are grateful to any man who will make their 
knowledge of the external facts of Holy 
Scripture definite, and who will give sharpness 
and firmness to the outlines of their concep- 
tions of trutb. 

Young preachers are afraid to say the same 
thing over and over again. Mr. Finney, iu his 
‘‘Autobiography,”’ quotes what a judge in your 
Supreme Court once said to him on the sub- 
ject, and it deserves your careful consideration. 
‘* Ministers,’’ he said, ‘‘do not exercise good 
sense in addressitg the people. They are afraid 
of repetition. Now, if lawyers should take such 
a course, they would ruin themselves and their 
cause, When I was at the bar,’”’ he added, 
“T used to take it for granted, when I had be- 
fore me a jury of yespectable men, that I 
should have to repeat over my main positions 
about as many times as there were persons ip 
the jury-box. I learved that, unlees I did so— 
illustrated, and repeated, and turned the main 
points over; the main points of law and of 
evidence—I should lose my cause.”? The judge 
was right. We should all preach more effect- 
ively if, instead of tasking our intellectual 
resources to say a great many things in the 
same sermon, we tried to say avery few things 
in a great many ways. 


Diblical Research, 


THE new number of the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society contains many papers 
of interest. Prof. Ebers continues his com- 
mentary on the Egyptian inscription over the 
grave of Amerem heb, in which he agrees with 
Brugech, de Rougé, and Chabas, in identifying 
Nekebu with the Negeb or south country of 
Judah. The name occurs not only in this in- 
scription, but also in the three lists of cities in 
the north besieged by Thothmes III, in the 
lists of the towns of Judah taken by Shishak 
I, and elsewhere. In Shishak’s inscription 
three Negebs are mentioned one after the 
other, just asin I Sam. xxvii, 10. David tells 
Achist that he had fallen upon ‘‘ the Negeb. 
Jehudah, the Negeb-Jerameeli, and the Negeb- 
Keni.’”’? Palmer identifies these three districts 
with the hill-country south of Hebron, with 
the plateau bounded on the north by the Wady 











Rikmeh and on the south by valleys of 
Abyadh, Maneh, and Madereh, and with the 
district round Tell’ Arad. Prof. Ebers further 
follows Chabas and Noldeke in identifying 
Kharebu, or Khalebu, with Chalybon (Alep- 
po), and not with Chelbop, west of Damas- 
cus. The inscription of Amen-em-heb de 
scribes ‘‘the highlands of Uan’”’ as being 
west of Kbarebu, and it was from Udn that the 
Egyptians procured the seeds of the carob 
bean (Ceratonia siliqgua), uted for feeding 
swine, according to Luke xv, 16. Prof. Ebers 
is, therefore, very probably right in deriving 
the name of Kharebu, or Aleppo, from Kharubu 
(Arab. Kharriib), the carob tree. Amen-em-heb 
makes Kharebu, a halting place between Uan 
and Carchemish (Jerablis). In the war of the 
Hittites against Ramses II Kharebu provided a 
force of 18,000 men. Dr. Mordtmann con- 
tributes some new Vannvic inscriptions, and 
accompanies them by a paper in which he con- 
tinues his attempt to explain the language of 
them by the help of modern Armenian. It is 
doubtful, however, whether he will ever make 
any converts to his views. His attempt, at all 
events, must be pronounced a failure, and he 
stillreads some of the characters erroneously. 
Nor has he recognized that the first of the 
Vannic inscriptions he has tried to decipher, 
and the oldest of them all, is written not in 
Vannic, but in Assyrian. It refers to buildings 
erected at the capital Tuspa, the modern Van, 
and it is interesting to find that Moses of 
Chorene and contemporary Armenian his- 
torians call the town Van Dosb. According to 
Armenian tradition, the Van was derived from 
that of a contemporary of Alexander the Great, 
the tenth in descent from Dikren, or Tigrenes, 
who is made to flourish in the time of Cyrus, 








Science. 


In a richly illustrated volume on the em- 
bryology and anatomy of the starfish, Mr. 
Alexander Agassiz takes exception to the pre- 
vailing Darwinian views in the following lan- 
guage: ‘‘ While,’ he says, ‘‘the successive ap- 
pearance of the great types of Echini in geo- 
logical time—in other words, their paleontolog- 
ical development—is in the strictest harmony 
with what we know of their embryological 
development, we as certainly know nothing 
whatever of the causes which: have brought 
about their sequence in time, in such striking 
agreement with the sequence in their phases of 
growth. The case of successive modifications 
of the ancestral horse, which has so often been 
brougat forward as conclusive regarding the 
genealogy of the group, although more famil- 
iar, is far less complete and much more limited 
in tim: than the succession to be traced from 
the paleontological evidence of Echini. But, 
while natural selection gives a plausible expla- 
nation of like problems among vertebrates, it 
fails utterly when applied to the majority of the 
invertebrates, and we have completely failed, 
thus far, to find any causes for their paleonto- 
logical development differing from those act- 
ing upon their successive embryological stages 
at the present day, of which we know absolute- 
ly nothing.” 

....There are few scientific fields that afford 
more scope for original and interesting obser- 
vation than the botanical. There is hardly a 
day but some student strikes on a novel fea- 
ture; and it will be many years yet befere we 
shall have discovered in it all that is to be 
known. In an English paper recently we have 
an interesting account of the productivecess of 
bulbs. Some yield an immense number of off- 
sets, while others reproduce very slowly. In 
the case of one variety of tulip, called the 
‘‘Goldbam’s Mary,’’ only one new bulb is made 
every year. Many varieties of tulip ‘‘think 
nothing”’ of yielding a dozen or more. Among 
the Gladiolus of our gardens the same was 
found to exist. From one variety, called 
‘Brenchleyensis,’’? the observer could get a 
thousand young bulbs in a half-dozen years; 
while mavy will not give half a dozen new 
bulbs a year. There is, of course, a reason— 
some law governing this productiveness, and 
which, when discovered, will throw light on 
many other problems; but the reason has not 
been made clear yet.. 


....-A white whale (Selluga borealis) was 
lately carried to England from America for the 
Westminster Aquarium. It was very thin 
when it arrived, not having eaten anything for 
twelve days, and the spinous processes pro- 
truded two or three inches alongits back. It 
was fed on eels, and seemed to improve rapidly; 
but died in a few days. Dissection proved 
that it died of inflammation of the lungs, 


which has surprised people, as occurring in an 
aquatic species. But a whale’s fat is its 
clothing, and itis not strange that it should 
catch cold when its clothing is‘used up. 


....Prof. Piazzi Smith, by observations of 
the waves of temperature for the past forty 
years, predicts that the coming winter will be 
more than usually cold, to be followed bya 
remarkably warm period, beginning about the 
middle of 1879. 








_ Blissions. 


THE United States of Colombia seem to be 
a hard field for Protestant missionaries. We 
stated recently that the Southern Presbyterian 
Board had withdrawn its missionaries from that 
country, on account of failure to make any im- 
pression onthe people. The Roman Catholics 
bave a hold on the country which will not 
easily be loosened. The Northern Presbyterian 
Board has a mission at Bogota, in charge of the 
Rey. W. Weaver, who describes, in the Foreign 
Missionary, a tour he made recently. He vis- 
ited two important cities, but was unable to 
accomplish anything in either, so ‘‘ firmly were 
they held by priestly rule.” In the smalle 
places he could generally get a small audience 
of men ond boys. At Fusugasuga he succeeded 
in awakening quite an interest. He called on 
the cura, who was friendly and liberal and did 
not hesitate to attend the conference, which 
was appointed for discussion of the points of 
difference between the Protestant and Catholic 
religions. He approved Mr. Weaver’s sermon 
and prayer as good Catholic doctrine, and when 
the conference broke up tracts were offered 
and eagerly taken. All this work, of course, 
is merely preliminary, and before the next 
meeting is held interest may lapse into indiffer- 
ence. Mr. Weaver says: ‘‘ At times I meet per- 
sons who want Testaments, or who show in 
some other way a decided interest. But even 
these, as a rule, drop the matter when they 
learn that it is not a matter of money, politics, 
or philosophy. I have sometimes thought that 
these southern countries were a sort of drain- 
age for the northern. I have scarcely met in 
my reading a single phase of thought, however 
abstract, which has not its representatives in 
this country.’’ 





....The Anglican Diocese of Sierra Leone in- 
cludes Yoruba, Sierra Leone, Rio Pongas, etc., 
and, according to Bishop Cheetham, has 46 
clergy, of whom 10 are Europeans, 4 West In- 
dians, and 32 natives. Of the latter 16 are agents 
of the Church Missionary Society and 13 of the 
Sierra Leone Native Church. Besides, there 
are 37 persons in Sierra Leone authorized * to 
minister in the congregation.” The ordinary 
attendants on public worship in the whole 
diocese number 17,829, of whom 6,740 are 
communicants. In the last six years 4,817 
persons have been confirmed and in Sierra 
Leone over $13,000 a year is raised for church 
purposes, This church also carries on mis- 
sions at Bullom, Quiah, and Tasso Island, for 
which $2,440 was contributed last year. Port 
Lokkoh, in the interior, among an extensive 
Mohammedéan population, is again to be occu- 
pied for work among the Timnehs. It was 
first occupied in 1840, for ten years, and a sec- 
ond time in 1855, for five years, but without 
any encouraging results. 


....Tbe Church Missionary Society has had 
a mission in Mauritius since 1856. It was 
founded that year by Archdeacon Hobbs, who 
now retires, after thirty-seven years of mission- 
ary service—17 in Tinnevelly and 20 in Mau- 
ritius: The population of Mauritius is 317,000, 
of which the larger part consists of Coolies 
brought from India to work on sugar plant- 
ations. Of the Coolies nearly 170,000 are Ben- 
galis and50,000 are Tamils. The Society, there- 
fore, sent missionaries from its North India 
and Tamil Missions to carry on the work 
among the two classes in Mauritius. The pum- 
ber of native Christians is 1,176, of whom 843 
are Bengalis. There were 94 baptisms last 
year. The number of communicants fluctu- 
ates, owing to the shifting character of the 
population, Christian Coolies almost constantly 
returning to India in large numbers. Both 
classes of converts have native pastors of their 
own. 


....Aneityum is a small island of the New 
Hebrides, which is occupied as a mission by 
the Canada Presbyterians. It has a population 
of only 1,289, of whom 489 are females, During 
the past year the deaths have greatly exceeded 
the births, there being 33 of the former and 12 
of the latter. Two missionaries divide the 
island between them and have almost Chris- 
tianized it. Of the whole population 600 are 
communicants. There are more than a score 
of schools and services are maintained at 
several points. Tne people are very generous, 
giving one-tenth of their labor to the mission. 
On some of the other islands there has been 
less success. In Nguna, where there has been 
a small attendance at public worship, no hear- 
ers are now to be found. In the island of 
Matase, having a population of 80, a church of 
4 members has been formed and 40 persons 
attend the services. 


..-. The Rey. 8. G. McFarland makes an en- 
couraging report to the Presbyterian Board 
from Petchaburi, Siam. He received twelve 
persons as members in one day. Missions 
have made slow progress in Siam. 

....The Church Missionary Society rece ntly 
sent out thirteen new missionaries—three to 
Africa, nine to India, and one to Japan, 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 25th. 
PAUL IN THE STORM.—ActTs xxvit, 14—26' 


Nortes.— Zuraclydun.”’—The best manu- 
scripts read ‘‘ Euraquilo,’’ which means north- 
easter, the name given to a most dangerous 
storm. « Bear up into the wind.’’—That is, 
could not face it, and, therefore, yielded to it. 
“Clauda,’”’—A little south of Crete. 
“Come by the boat.—To hoist it into the 
vessel. This might have been impossible had 
they not been under the lee of the island. 
They thought the vessel might go to pieces, 
and the boat would be needed to save their 
lives. ‘* Helps, undergirding the ship.’— 
Ropes used to put around the vessel to hold 
the parts together if it should break. The 
ancient vessels were not as strongly built as 
ours. ‘The  quicksands.’’—Rather, the 
Syrtis, a famous quicksand on the coast of 
Africa, much dreaded by sailors, toward which 
the northeast wind was driving them. 
‘“Strake sail.”’—If they went under bare poles, 
they would be still driven, but more slowly, in 
the direction of the Syrtis. Perhaps they let 
down all but the least amount necessary to 
keep the vessel with her head to the wind. 
‘¢ Lightened the ship.”’—Threw out the 
freight. “With our own hands,’’—Even 
the passengers were impressed into the service 
of throwing overboard even the ship’s tackling, 
to prevent her sinking. She probably hardly 
floated. ** Was taken away.’’—Rather, was 
being taken away. 

Instruction.—The good cannot expect to be 
relieved from all affliction. They are in the 
world, a world of trial and trouble, and must 
take their share of it. Storms come to them, as 
well as to the unbelieving. God cannot in bis 
wise providence make it to rain on the just, and 
not onthe unjust ; and he cannot send a famine 
upon a heathen district, and spare the Christian 
converts init. We may not imagine that every 
trial we have is a punishment for sin ora 
special providence to us. It may have its les- 
son, more certainly its duty, for us; but it may 
be a part of God’s larger control over Nature 
and over men, in which we are but inconsid- 
erable portions, and within which we must 
bow in submission to the good of God’s entire 
realm. It is possible that God often afflicts 
his people when he would rather not do it, did 
not larger considerations prevail in his mind. 
God cares for every hair of our heads ; but he 
cares for others also, and our interests may 
have to yield to theirs, and we should submit. 

It is very unworthy to sink under trial, and 
not try to provide for the worst. Paul and 
Luke helped to relieve the ship by throwing 
out thetackling. Paul took care that the sail- 
ors should keep up their strength by taking 
sufficient food. Even in the worst circum- 
stances we must do all we can, and never 
yield till the very last moment. Care and fore- 
thought are Christian virtues, and Paul was as 
truly doing Christian work when he urged the 
captain not to sail before spring, and wken he 
bade the sailors take their food, or when he 
cut down the rigging and threw it overboard 
as when he was preaching the Gospel. 

No man has the ground for courage that a 
Christian has. Paul could say ‘‘ Be of good 
cheer,’’ because he had an assurance of safety 
from God. In whatever danger a Christian 
may be, he has no occasion to fear, for he is 
safe. Death even cannot injure him. It is 
only the entrance to a happier life. Suffering 
can be endured ; for it is but for a season, and 
then bliss and glorys But how can aman be 
at peace in danger when he has no hope after 
this life? If we have no such hope, we are of 
all men most miserable. 

The wicked do not know how much they owe 
to the good. God gave to Paul all them that 
sailed with him. In society it is only the virtu- 
ous that make life tolerable or safe for the 
vicious. Were tkere none but the wicked the 
world would be a Pandemonium. God was 
willing to save all the sinners of Sodom for the 
sake of ten righteous men in it; and now the 
Church is what saves the Sodom of this world, 
evil as it is. 

That is agrand utterance of Paul: “I be- 
lieve God.’? How strange it is that men will 
believe each other, liars though men often are, 
and yet will doubt God. It wasin the great- 
est danger, when they were giving up all hope, 
that Paul cried out: ‘‘1 believe God.’? Many 
people seem to think that God will forget 
them, that he will not notice them, that he is 

not willing to forgive and help them. He is 
kinder and truer than any earthly friend and 
is to be believed and trusted fully. 

But this faith and trast can be theirs only 
who can say, with Paul, of God: ‘‘ Whose I am 
and whom I serve.’’ Are we God’s? Do we 


serve him? Have we given ourselves as serv- 
ants to his work? Have we entrusted our- 
selves to his care? Thisis a question which 
we need not answer hesitatingly. We can 
onsecrate ourselves wholly to God. And 
hen, if we are God’s, God is ours; yea, all 
hings are ours, for we are Christ’s and Christ 
8 God’s, 
































Personalities. 


Pror. JAMES ORTON, of Vassar, who lately 
died iz Bolivia, was born in 1830, graduated at 
Williams in 1855, was ordained a Congrega- 
tional minister in 1860, and took charge of a 
Williams College expedition to South America 
in 1867. On his return, in 1:69, he was made 
professor of ratural history at Vassar, and the 
next year published an account of his journeys, 
under the title of “The Andes and the 
Amazon.’’ He returned to South America in 
1873, and crossed the continent from the At- 
lantic coast to Peru. Some months ago Pro- 
fessor Orton made a third visit, for the purpose 
of exploring the Beni River, in Bolivia; but 
gave it up, and was returning home, when he 
was stricken down with malarial fever at Lake 
Titicaca. 





....Up in Wells, Maine, there are living two 
brothers one of whom is seventy-seven years 
old and the other seventy-two. Their total 
weight together is five hundred pounds and 
their combined hight is twelve feet five inches. 
They were born in the same house in which 
they now live, and never have been out of 
their native town. Both are married and have 
families. They have kept their property in 
common, have never kept any accounts, and 
bave never quarreled. Their farm consists of 
five hundred acres, and upon it are hundreds 
of trees one hundred feet high, four and five 
feet in diameter at the butt, and worth from 
$50 to $100 apiece. 


....The late Allen C. Lewis, of Chicago, left 
a will which, after various bequests to char- 
itable societies and individuals, places the 
residue of his estate, which is estimated to be 
worth at least $500,000, in trust, to be invested 
until 1885 or until it amounts to $800,000. 
Then the trustees are to erect a building in 
Chicago, to cost not more than $250,000, and to 
be known as the L wis Institute, in which 
shall be established a free library and a night 
school for the free instruction of pupils in 
special branches. 


....The temperance party in England has 
met with a loss by the death of Major-General 
Eardley Wilmot. Fifteen years ago he was one 
of the foremost British officers in sanctioniog 
the temperance movement in the army, and, in 
order to influence his men, he himself became a 
total-abstinerce man. 


--.-The Tribune rightly says that Paine 
“was, at the best, a narrow thiuker, without 
scholarsbip, and not much more than a dex- 
terous disputer. If he were living in these 
days of what is called religious liberalism, his 
writings on that subject would hardly attract 
any attention at all.” 


....The late Senator Morton is said to have 
read newspapers more than books. He often 
felt the want of a more general acquaintance 
with literature: but never pretended to knowl- 
edge he didn’t possess, nor was unwilling to 
ask for information. His favorite book was 
“Paradise Lost.”’ 


...-Mrs. Anna Lynch Botta, of this city, has 
given the interest of the proceeds of the auto- 
praph album collected by her efforts, amount- 
ing to $4,000, as a prize, once in five years, for 
the best essay in French on the condition of 
women. The first prize will be awarded in 
1881. 


....Cassius M. Clay now holds very gloomy 
opinions regarding the prospects of the colored 
race. He says that of three Negroes freed by 
him, many years ago, none turned out well, and 
that the race is rapidly decreasing in numbers 
and must finally become extinct. 


....Mr. Daniel W. Voorhees, the new senator 
from Indiana, has shaggy yellow hair, a heavy 
red moustache, a rosy face, and a body more 
than six feet high, which bas given him the 
title of the ‘‘ Tall Sycamore of the Wabash.” 


....-The two United States senators who 
served the longest terms were both North 
Carolivians by birth—Benton, of Missouri, and 
King, of Alabama; the former serving thirty 
and the latter twenty-nine years. 


....Disraeli, now Lord Beaconsfield, was first 
elected to the British Parliament from High 
Wycombe, in 1832. Daniel O’Connell was 
among the prominent men of the time who 
were in his favor. 


...-Mr. Justin Winsor, Harvard’s new li- 
brarian, who has been attending the Librarians’ 
Conference in London, has returned, and will 
enter at once upon his duties at Cambridge. 


...+President Eliot’s first wife and Rev. Dr. 
Bellows’s present wife were sisters. Mr. Eliot 
has just married Miss Grace Hopkinson, of 
Cambridge 


..--Queen Victoria and the Princess Beatrice 
have been making ‘int at Balmoral for the 
wounded on both sides in+he Eastern War. 


.... The Secretary of the Navy «s a successful 
lay preacher. 





Shoot and College. 
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THE ceremony of laying the foundation 
stone of the University buildings at Notting- 
ham, Eng., took place on Thursday, Oct. 27th. 
The cost of the buildings, including the land, 
will be £60,000. Of this sum an anonymous 
donor has contributed £10,000, and the remain- 
der will be found by the corporation, who bave 
given the site. There will be lecture and class- 
rooms for the promotion of the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Extension Scheme, which was first in- 
corporated at Nottingham and which has 
since been carried out successfully in several 
centers of industry. There will also be class- 
rooms, laboratory, etc., for the use of the stu- 
dents in the science classes, in connection with 
the local Mechanics’ Institution, as well as 
rooms for the Free Library and the Natural His- 
tory Museum. 

.... The new library building at Brown Uni- 
versity will be occupied at once. The volumes 
of reference, of which the students are in 
urgent need, will be placed in the center of 
the building, and the removal of the remainder 
of the collection will be conducted more 
slowly. Mr. R. A. Guild, the librarian, has 
returoved from England, whither he had gone 
as a delegate to the Librarians’ Conference. 
He believes in giving collegians the privilege 
of handling the books on the shelves, and not 
shutting them out of the alcoves. 


....The Law School at Harvard contains 189 
students; the Medical School, 212; the Divinity 
School, 21; the Scientific School, 18; the Dental 
School], 17. In 1879 a three years’ course in the 
Law School will be necessary to obtain the de- 
gree of LL. B. There are 13 unmatriculated 
students; and in the post-graduate courses 25 
gape for A. M., 22 for Ph. D., and 4 for 


.... There are 222,000 books in the Harvard 
library, as follows: college library, 163,000; 
botanical garden library, 4,000 ; divinity library, 
17,000; law library 16,000; medical library, 
2.000; scientific hbrary, 3,000; agricultural 
library, at Bussey Institution, 2,000; Museum 
of Comparative Anatomy library, 12,000; 
Phillips Library, at the Observatory, 3,000. 


...-Tbe whole number of graduates of 
Williams College is 2,470. The total number 
of students at present is 204, forty-six being 
seniors, foriy-four juniors, forty-seven sopho- 
mores, and sixty-seven freshmen. Seventeen 
of the number are in the partial course. The 
present term ends December 18th and the 
next commencement is July 3rd. 


....Mississippi will receive no money from 
the Peabody School Fund this year. The in- 
come derived from the Fund has fallen off, and 
such aid as the trustees have to give they will 
render ‘‘to the Southern States that are doing 
more for their schools than Mississippi and 
have received less.” 


....Tbe Commissioner of Education has re- 
ceived a letter from the minis‘er of instruction 
in Japan informing him of the establishment, 
by the department of education in that coun- 
try, of an educational museum. In this are 
displayed the materials collected in America. 


....-In 1871 London contained 574,693 chil- 
dren io need of elementary education, and only 
262,259 places in schools for them. The volun- 
tary schools now have room for 284,744, while 
the School Board schools existing or planned 
have room for 220,549 more. 


.... Harvard will hereafter examine students 
for admission on general knowledge, and not 
upon any particular author or text-book. A 
minimum requisition will be required, and a 
maximum requisition in two principal studies 


....The vacancy at Oberlin occasioned by 
the resignation and removal of Prof. Ryder is 
temporarily filled by the appointment of a 
recent graduate, W. G. Frost, as instructor in 
Greek. : 

....The new library building at the Univers- 
ity of Rochester, recently completed, was pre- 
sented by the Hon. Hiram Sibley on condition 
that it should be thrown open to the public. 


....The number of medieal students in the 
German universities amounts to 5,048. Vienna 
comes first, with 750; and Rostock last, with 
thirty-six. 


....The Smith College trustees have decided 
to build a new dormitory to furnish accom- 
modations to boarding students. 


....The professor of English literature in 
the Imperial University of Japan is W. A. 
Houghton, a Yale graduate of ’73. 


.... The University of the South, at Sewanee, 
Tenn., has between 200 and 300 students. 


....-Few of the colleges have a smaller num- 
ber of undergraduates than last year. 


....- Harvard has 168 seniors, 208 juniors, 198 
sophomores, and 239 freshmen. 


....-Tbere are now 115 Chinese students in 


Ministerial Register 


BAPTIST. 

BETTS, O. H., removes from La Grange, O. 

to Harrisburg, Penn. 

CURRY, A., accepts call to Verona, Mich. 

DUNLAP, R., removes from Lock Haven to 

Neweastle, Penn. 

GOODSELL, D., ord. at Fergus Falls, Minn. 

HEAD, S., ord. at Pilgrim’s Rest, Texas. 

HUTTON, J. B., recognized as pastor of new 

ch, at Mt. Pulaski, I). 

JACK, C. T., removes from Enterprise to 

Townville, Penn. 

JONES, R. L., removes from East Green, Penn., 

to Harpersfield, O. 

PHILIPS, W. T., removes from Springfield to 

Wales, Mass. 

LOVETT, E. H., Barnes’s Corners, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

RANDALL, A. F., South St. Louis, Mo., re- 
signs. 

ROBINSON, L. D., removes from Franklin to 
Delphi, Ind. 

SHEPPARD, D. W., ord. at Vincent, Penn. 

WHITELAW, W. H., Monroe, Wis., resigns 
and removes to Oshkosh. 

WHITNEY, W., Osage, Iowa, accepts call to 
Mankato, Minn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ATHERTON, I. W., accepts cail to Kahala, 
Hawaii. 

DOUGLAS, Tuomas, closes his labors at Wil- 
ton and Durant, Iowa. 

FLAGG, R. C., North Andover, Mass., dis- 
missed. 

FRICKSTADT, T. T., invited to preach at 
Sargeant’s Bluff, Iowa. 

FRINK, B. M., consents to remain another 
year at Hamilton, Mass. 

JACOBUS, Isaac, closes his labors at Junction 
City, Iowa. 
LEAVITT, Wo., Monticello, accepts invitation 
to labor with the-ch. at Fayette, Iowa. 
McCONOUGHEY, F., Oberlin Sem., inst. at 
Lorain, O 

MERRIAM, ALEXANDER R., ord. and _ inst. 
over Paseyson ch., Easthampton, Mass. 

PADDOCK, Grorce A., Lebanon, Mo., died 
recently, aged 32. 

PENFIELD, S., supplies Riceville, Iowa. 

PAINE, J. C., Groveland, Mass., dismissed, 
and retires from ministry. 

STURTEVANT, JvLian, JR., inst. at Grinnell, 
Iowa. 

THURSTON, 8., D.D., closes his labors in 
Jonesport, Me. 

WOOD, Rosert M., called to Hatfield, Mass., 
where Le has been laboring as supply. 


LUTHERAN. 

BILHEIMAR, T. C., Pittsburgh, resigns and 
goes to Reading, Penn. 

BRUN, N. C., removes from Litchfield to Chi- 
cago, Il 

KREPS, B., accepts call to Graniteville, 8. C. 

MINTER, E., East Lima, O., called to Ross- 
ville, Penn. rs 

PLITT, J. K., Catasauqua, called to St. 
Stephen’s, Philadelphia, Penn. 

POTTER, E., removes from Johnstown, Penn., 
to Maryland, N. 

es JABEZ, accepts call to Millersburg, 

nd. 


STALL, SyLvantvs, inst. at Martin’s Creek, 
Penn. 


WAGNER, J. M., Prof. in Mosheim Institute 
Tenn., resigns and removes to Millwood» 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


AXTELL, J. 8., Homer, Penn., dismissed. 

BELL, 8. B., D.D., Mansfield, O., inst. at 
Kansas City, Mo. 

HUGHES, S. A., Parker City, Penn., dismissed. 

JONES, G. E., inst. over Broadway ch., Balti- 
more, Md. 

NORTHROP, H. D., Hartford, Conn., declines 
call to Providence, R. I. 

SCOTLAND, ALEXANDER, ord. at Williams- 
town, N. J 

STRANGE, F. G., inst. at Empire Prairie and 
King City, Mo. 7 

TAYLOR, J. H., Lake Forest, Ill., inst. at 


Rome, N. Y. 


WALKER, L. F., Indianapolis, Ind., called to 
College Hill ch., Cincinnati, O. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL, 
ABERCROMBIE, James, D.D., removes to 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
—_— E. R., declines call to Battle Creek 
ch. 


HARRADEN, Frank §., Tilton, N. H., resigns. 


PECK, J. Mitton, declines call to Trinity ch., 
Claremont, N. H. 

SMITH, Francis W., West Newton, Mass, re- 
signs, and accepts call to Woodstock, Vt. 


REFORMED (GERMAN). 
BAICHLY, A. E., Tiffin Sem., accepts call to 
Liberty Center, O. 
BOLLIGER, A., Newville, Ind., accepts call to 
Hiawatha, Kansas. 
HOYMAN, C. W., Somerset, O., resigns. 
HOSTEDT,C. F. W., ord. at Leslie, O. 


KORTHENER, H., D.D., Massillon, O., re- 
signs. 


LEISS, J. A., Fritztown, Penn., died recently. 
He was in the ministry 42 years. 


LUSCHER, N., accepts call to Triadelphia, 
W. Va. 


eo 
MEIER, H. A., inst. at Watertown, Wis. 


REAM, 8., Findlay, O., resigns and removes to 
Fulton, Mich. 


SMITH, Joun E., Hynemansville, called to 





this country. 


Moore, Penn. 
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Pebbles. 


A Goon suggestion is like a crying baby ata 
eencert. It ought to be carried out. 





--ee‘' Who wouldn’t be an editor?” asks an 
Indiana paper. ‘‘ You wouldn’t,” replies an 
Illinois exchange, “‘if you tried a hundred 
years.”’ 


..--Decorating pottery is all the rage. When 
the mania has entered a house, about the only 
jar you can find there not ornamented is a 
‘family jar.” 


cocee Minister: **Don’t you know it’s wicked 
to catch fish on the Sabbath?’? Small Boy: 
(not having had a nibble all the morning): 
**Who’s catchin’ fish ?”’ 


-..- Russian to Turk, who received a bayonet 
thrust: “But, my poer Turk, you don’t seem 
to objeet?” Turk: “It is the first time-in 
eight days that anything has gone into my 
stomach.”’ 


...-A little girl was teaching her brother 
the Lord’s Prayer, the other night; and when 
she had said ‘‘Give us this day our daily 
bread,’’? he suddenly cried out: ‘‘ Pray for 
sirup, too, sister !”’ 


een A Frencbman thinks the English lane 
guage is very tough. ‘‘Dere is look out,”’ 
he says, ‘‘ which is to put out your head and 
see ; and look out, which is to haul in your head 
and not for to see—just contrairie,”’ 


-..sIt is estimated that there are two thou- 
sand four hundred disorders to which the 
human frame is liable. When a man is laid up 
with the rheumatism, he is apt to think that 
the entire number has struck him in concert. 


....A lawyer, returning to his office one day, 
said complacently to his assistant: ‘Mr. 
Peetkin, the world looks different to a man 
when he has three inches of rum in him.” 
*Yes,”’ replied the junior; ‘‘and he looks 
different to the world.” 


.-+.‘‘ Never, no, never marry for money,’’ 

" gravely remarked the pastor to the youth. 

‘*Pa,” called out a youngster just then from 

behind the study door, ‘‘what do you marry 

for, if ’tain’t for money—$2 any way, and may 
be more, if the feller’s rich ?”’ 


..--A’ Scotch minister, meeting one of his 
parishiomers, asked her if she was pleased with 
the sermon he had preached the previous day. 
On receiving a reply in the affirmative, he in- 
quired if she understood it all. ‘Eh! mon,” 
exclaimed the lady, ‘‘ would I hae the pre- 
soomtion ?”’ 


.--.“‘IT am convinced that the world is daily 
growing better,’’ remarked a reverend gentle- 
man to a brother clergyman. ‘‘My congrega- 
tion is constantly increasing.’’ ‘ Yes,” in- 
terrupted the brother, who happened to be a 
penitentiary chaplain, ‘“‘and so is mine.’? And 
there the discussion on the arrival of the 
millennium dropped. 


---If you cannot lift as much as you wish, 
eut off yourarm. If you are not as smart as 
you wish-you were, blow your brains out. If 
there isn’t enough stuff produced to divide up 
and give you as big a share as you want, 
destwy what you can, so there will be still 
less to take wages from. In short, become a 
rioter, says a Boston philosopher. 


.-.-A girl in Vassar College claims that 
Phtbolognyrrh should be pronounced Turner, 
and gives this little table to explain her 
theory : 


First, Phth (as in phthisis) is............... 7 
Second, olo (as in colonel) is............... UR 
Third, gn (as in gnat) is...........cccceccee N 
Fourth, yrrh (as in myrrh) is.......... oes seals 

cooed A bailie of the Scottish capital recently 


went down to London, and came back much 
impressed with the courtesy of the officials. 
Narrating how an M. P. had secured for him 
free access to mavy public institutions, he 
reached the climax of eulogy by exclaiming: 
“Why, sir, he got me a blank cartridge for 
every place in London.” It is supposed that 
the magistrate meant a carte blanche, 


-..-There lately died an old lady who was 
equally remarkable for kindness of heart and 
absence of mind. One day she was accosted by 
a beggar, whose stout and healthy appearance 
startled her into a momentary doubt of the 
needfulness of charity inthisinstance. ‘‘ Why,”’ 
exclaimed the good old lady, “you look well 
able towork.’’ ‘Yes,’ repliedthe supplicant ; 
‘*but I have been deaf and dumb these seven 
years.”” ‘‘ Poor man, what a beavy affliction!” 
exclaimed she, at the same time giving him 
relief with a liberal hand. On returning home, 
she mentioned the fact, remarking: ‘* What a 
dreadful thing it is to be deprived of sach 
precious faculties.’’ ‘‘But how,’ asked her 
sister, ‘‘did you krow that the poor man had 
been deaf and dumb for seven years ?”? 
‘““Why,”? was the quiet and unconscious 
answer, ‘he told me so.”’, 





Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volwmes recetved. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 





PIERCE’S LIFE OF SUMNER.* 


WHENEVER any celebrity dies, half a 
dozen cheap duodecimo biographies at once 
appear, and find, we suppose, a certain 
public ef hasty readers. Then, in a year 
or two, if the market be not already glut- 
ted, the final and authoritative work is put 
forth. In thecase of Charles Sumner there 
has been a gratifying absence of these 
cheap lives, prepared a month after the 
death of the subject. The present biogra- 
phy is a perfectly satisfactory one. On 
Mr. Sumner’s death he left all his papers to 
three literary executors—Professor Long- 
fellow, F. V. Balch, and Edward L. 
Pierce. There was at one time a hope that 
Mr. Longfellow himself would write the 
life of his intimate friend, whom he had 
occasionally celebrated in verse; but his 
age, the unremunerative and responsible 
character of the task, and the difficulty of 
speaking justly of a life-long associate 
probably deterred him from the undertak- 
ing. We are inclined to think that the 
memoirs ‘have not lost by. the transfer of 
their entire editorship to Mr. Pierce, for 
he seems to have gone through the some- 
what voluminous papers very industrious- 
ly; and he has added to their stores of in- 
formation by hunting up all the accessible 
correspondence of the Senator and by ob- 
taining such personal reminiscences as his 
living friends eould furnish. The story 
begins with Mr. Sumner’s birth and ends 
with his famous Fourth of July oration of 
1845, on ‘‘ The True Grandeur of Nations.” 
The account of his undergraduate days at 
Harvard is quite full, and shows that Sum- 
ner, like so many other men of note, was a 
good classical student, a voracious reader, 
and no mathematician at all. In college 
and at the law school he was awkward, 
shy, ungainly, unsocial, and industrious; 
a favorite with a few classmates and in- 
structors, and disliked or ignored by the 
rest of mankind and the whole of woman- 
kind. As a young lawyer he was too stu- 
dious and unpractical to win immediate 
reputation. But when he went to Europe, 
in 1837, his whole nature deepened and 
broadened. A more industrious student of 
foreign men and ways never left our shores, 
and he was almost as fortunate as George 
Ticknor in the number of distinguished 
people he met. These are duly commem- 
orated in his correspondence here printed. 
Carlyle was even then a celebrity, though 
he seemed to Sumner an “‘inspired boy.” 
As a book of ana and gossip, however, 
this work hardly ranks with the half dozen 
remarkable biographies and autobiogra- 
phies lately published, though Campbell, 
Sydney Smith, Hallam, Jeffrey, Macaulay, 
Grote, and the Elder Dumas have mention 
in the observant young sight-seer’s letters. 
On Mr. Sumner’s return, he became well- 
known as an accurate law reporter, and 
soon showed his anti-slavery sentiments in 
an unmistakable manner. He also inter- 
ested himself in education. The volumes 
leave the record of his life at the age of 
thirty-four, at which period the statesman’s 
collected works, edited by himself, bring 
them down to the present time. The 
whole fourteen volumes are invaluable to the 
historian of Amefican politics and should 
at once be placed in every public library. 








*MEMOIR AND LETTERS OF CHARLES SUMNER. 
By EDWARD L. PIERCE. 2vols. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1877. 





THE last Methodist Quarterly Review con- 
tains an article on the Resurrection Body, 
which will command the attention of its read- 
ers, partly because of the general interest felt 
in the subject itself and partly because of the 
original and interesting manner in which it is 
treated. The article is a free translation by 
Prof. Lacroix of a portion of Scheeberlein’s 
** Die Gehemnisse des Glaubens.’”? It begins 
with the statement that the “soul on 
its nature-side bears already within itself 
the essence, the potentiality of a body; 
and it needs only to draw to _ itself 
the proper elements from the outer world 
in order that the germinally extant inner 
body actually posit itself as a crude outer 
body, even as the virtually extant tree, in the 








ungerminated seed, needs only to unfold in 
potency in order to become a real tree.’’ The 
body is the organ needed in this world for per- 
sonal communion. In the soul begins the 
moral spiritualization of man, by which process 
the foundation is laid for the spiritualization of 
the body. When the soul at death passes over 
to the “‘ yon side,’’ though it passes thither 
without an outer body, it takes as inherent in 
its personality ‘‘ its germinal future body.”? In 
the last day all Nature will be transfigured, and 
the soul will put on its glorified body, the ma- 
terials for which will be taken from the trans- 
figured world and will be analogous tothe sub- 
stance of its previous body. Upon these ma- 
terials the soul will impress the traits of its 
germinal body. 


...-The last Congregational Quarterly is 
notable for Prof. W. 8. Tyler’s biographical 
sketch of the late President Stearns and for 
Dr. W. B. Brown’s historical sketch of early 
New Jersey Congregationalism. The old First 
Presbyterian Church of Newark was origirally 
Congregational, and the men who organized 
it in Branford, Conn., and moved it to Newark, 
after settling on the Passaic River, actually 
incorporated in the paper which organized the 
colony, and which was signed by 64 persons, in 
1667, that none but members of some Congre- 
gational church should be admitted as freemen 
or full burgesses of the town. We might, 
perhaps, answer at length along criticism by 
the editor of one of our editorials ; butit is 
hardly necessary. The Quarterly defends 
itself against the charge of trying to 
drive’? anybody out of the denomina- 
tion. All it says is that certain people 
who are peacefully working within it ought 
to leave; that their honor and a noble mat- 
hood would require them to withdraw. We 
accept the correction, such as itis. Itis nota 
bludgeon nor a bayonet which is used as 
weapon. The Quarterly proceeds to prove that 
Mr. Gladden is a Unitarian. Well, if he is, 
be does not know it, nor anybody else but the 
editor of The Quarterly, and we do not think 
that his Unitarianism will hurt him. 


....- Rev. L. Curtis’s argument for the im- 
mortality of the soul in the last New Englander 
is a pleasant one, but not of acharacter to con- 
vince any but the already conviuced. Man 
has, it is argued, an immortal soul because he 
is at the top of a series toward which Nature 
has been struggling, and which has finally 
developed something too goodtodie. That is, 
man ought to be immortal, therefore he is im- 
mortal—an argument without much force, 
unless we first prove that there is a Supreme 
Being who can make the owght the shall be, 
Lyell Adams’s admirable study of John Stuart 
Millis continued, and an interesting account 
is given by the Rey. L. M. Dorman of some 
forgotten custom-house investigations, show- 
ing that the old times were much worse than 
the new. There is a sensible falling off in the 
quality of the book-notices and the proof- 
reading is not faultless. What does this note 
of reference to a quotation from Cicero, p. 
732, meax, ‘‘ Pro. Archius, 1 fir.’’? 


...-Ln The French Parnassus (James R. Osgood 
& Co.) James Parton gives us an excellent and 
large collectien of French poetry from 1550 to 
1877, under the heads of ‘‘ Poets upon their 
Vocation,” ‘‘ Historical and Patriotic,” ‘‘ Mor- 
al and Contemplative,” ‘‘ Religious,” ‘ Na- 
ture,’? ‘‘ Narrative,” ‘‘Dramatic,” ‘Love 
Poems,” ‘‘ Friendship and Affection,”’ “ Famil- 
iar and Fanciful,” ‘‘ Satirical,’ “‘ Epigrammat- 
ic,” ‘‘Songs and Ballads,” and ‘‘For the Chil- 
dren.”? Objectionable passages or poems are 
omitted. There is a prefaee and biographical 
notes. 


...- The International Review for November- 
December contains a series of well-written 
articles, prominent among which are ‘Present 
Phases of the Currency Question,’ by Horace 
White ; ‘‘ Motley’s Appeal to History,” by John 
Jay; and ‘Judicial Partisanship,’ by Dr. 
Wharton. The article by Horace White is 
eminently timely. The inflation and silver 
lunatics, new in the majority in the Lower 
House of Congress, will find in this article an 
exhibit of the currency question which we 
commend to their special] attention. 


...-Miss Elizabeth Stuart Phelps’s new 
novel, The Story of Avis (James R. Osgood & 
Co.) we regard as her greatest work. It tells 
how a girl struggled between love (and not of 
a worthy man) and duty to art (and not worth- 
ily understood byher). Any adequate review 
would need to enter deeply into questions 
involving the relations between and the 
philosophy of love and duty. Let us only say, 
then, that the author has presented a life 
drama in an admirable literary form. 


...e The United States asa Nation James R. 
Osgood & Co.) consists of the 4dmirable lec- 
tures delivered by the ev. Dr. Joseph P. 
Thompson in Berlin, presden, Florence, Paris, 
aud London, ap~/0s of last year’s Centennial. 
Within bri~ Compass they present a clear 
statem-t of the birth, growth, and life of our 





institutions. Though prepared for foreigners 
they may very profitably be read at home. 


....-Mr. James Parton’s series of papers on 
aricature and other Comie Art (Harper & 
Brothers), as reprinted from Harper’s Magazine, 
make a sumptuous and readable volume. We 
have mentioned some of the articles at length 
in their serial appearance, and need not review 
the book at length now, merely saying that it 
is a good, popular summary of the subject. 


....A bandsome volume of Beauties of George 
Herbert, edited by the Rev. Dr. Bostwick Haw- 
ley, is published at a moderate price by Wil- 
liam B. Mucklow, of this city. Herbert is a 
poet who deserves to be widely popular, and 
the appearance in this country, this fall, of two 
volumes of selections from him is a gratifying 
circumstance. 


.eeeThe Temple of Pleasure) William B. 
Mucklow, New York) isa sharp, earnest, and 
practical arraignment of dancing, drinking, 
gambling, theater going, and licentiousness, by 
the Rev. J. W. Bonham, a devoted and suc- 
cessful Episcopal revivalist or ‘‘ missioner.’’ 
Its literary merit is small, but its force is ex- 
cellent. 


...-Coral and Christian (William B. Muck- 
low, New York) is an excellent condensement, 
or, rather, restatement, of Bunyan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s 
Pregress.’’ We do not believe in the ordinary 
boiled-down classic; but this simply enshrines 
the old story in a pleasant new one, thus form- 
ing a good introduction to the immortal alle- 
gory. 


....Our Children’s Songs (Harper & Broth- 
ers) is an excellent anthology of juvenile 
poetry, covering the whole range of English 
and American literature, and divided under 
the heads of the nursery, childhood, girlhood, 
boyhood, and religion. It is well printed and 
prettily bound and has a great many illustra- 
tions. 


....G. P. Putnam’s Sons have printed Mr. 
Habberton’s Other People’s Children on finer 
paper, with wider margins, and have added to 
ita number of amusing and well-drawn pic- 
tures by Lucy G. Morse. Thus changed, it is 
called Budge and Toddie; their Haps and Mis- 
haps, and makes a pretty and inexpensive gift- 
book. 


eee A wonderfully ebeap edition ($1.25 by 
express or $1.50 by mail) of Conybeare and 
Howson’s Life and Epistles of St. Paul is pub- 
lished by the Columbian Book Company, of 
Hartford, Conn. The volume is an octavo of 
975 pages, well printed on good paper, and 
accompanied by many illustrations. 


....A slender volume entitled Hawthorne, and 
other Toems (James R. Osgood & Co.) includes 
the pieces written by Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man since 1874. Among them are several 
pieces marked by the author’s lyrical grace 
and felicity. Stedman stands with the first of 
our second generation of poets. 


.... Voltaire, by Col. Hamley, is added to the 
series of ‘“‘ Foreign Classics for English Read- 
ers,”? edited by Mrs. Oliphant and published 
in this country by J. B. Lippincott & Co. It 
is on the plan of the well-known and similar 
series of ancient classics and forms the second 
volume in the library. 


....A second edition of Prof. W. Stanley 
Jevons’s Principles of Science is already called 
for, andis published by Macmillan & Co. A 
few minor changes are made (though, of 
course, not in his famous* original proposi- 
tions), and some reviews of the first edition are 
noticed in the preface. 


....A good and readable popular account of 
contemporary India is given in Mrs. Julia A. 
Stone’s India: its Princes and People, issued in 
a large illustrated octavo by the American 
Publishing Company, of Hartford. 


.... The Signal Boys ; or, Captain Sam s Com- 
pany (G. P. Putnam’s Sous) is added to George 
Cary Eggleston’s hearty and helpful “ Big 
Brother Series ’’ of stories fer boys. 


Cassell, Petter & Galpin publish a new 
edition (price one dollar) of their folio Cata- 
logue of INustrated Books ; in itself a handsome 
presentation volume of pictures. 


...Lapsed, but not Lost, a story of the 
ancient African Church, by the author of 
“The Scbonberg-Cotta Family,” is published 
by Dodd, Mead & Co, 


....The Life of Vittorio Alfieri (James R. Os- 
good & Co.) is the fourth volume in Mr. How- 
ells’s delightful series of quaint or illustrative 
autobiographies. 


...-Musie in the House, by John Hullah, a 
competent authority, is added to Porter & 
Coates’s handsome and useful ‘‘ Art at Home 
Series.” 

....Volume the second in Mr, Sweetser’s 
‘¢ Artist Biography Series ’’ (James R. Osgood 
& Co.) is Raphael. 
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LITERARY NEWS. 


Tue edition of Mme. Blavatsky’s “ Isis Un- 
veiled’? was exhausted within ten days of 
publication. 


The Rev. Dr. Dale’s ‘‘ Yale Lectures on 
Preaching ”’ will be published in book form by 
A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


Prof. Francis Bowen’s recent work on ‘‘ Mod- 
ern Philosopby” has been introduced into Har- 
vard as a text-book. 


E. P. Dutton & Co. have in press a new vol- 
ume of sermons by Bishop F. D, Huntington, 
of Central New York. 


Mrs. Cicero H. Harris has begun, at Wilming- 
ton, N. C., the issue of a monthly. magazine, 
entitled The South Atlantic. 


.... Walter Crane has designed a new cover 
for St, Nicholas, which will make its first ap- 
pearance on the December number. 


“The Buecaneers,’’? an American novel by 
Randolph Jones, is announced by the Authors’ 
Publishing Company, of New York. 


‘The Tower of Pereemont,’’? by George 
Sand, the last production of the novelist, will 
be the next issué*in Appleton’s “ Collection of 
Foreign Authors.”’ 


Mr. Charles F. Thwing, of Andover Sem- 
inary, gives an analysis of SchOpenhauer’s 
pessimism in the November number of The 
International Review. 


Mr. Gladstone contributes to the October 
number of Macmillan’s Magazine an article on 
‘*The Dominions of Odysseus andthe Island 
Group of the Odyssey.” 


It is rumored in Paris that Victor Hugo has 
in his portfolio a poem of two thousand lines, 
entitled ‘*‘ Le Pape,’? which will appear after 
the decease of Pius 1X. 


Mr. Horaee White presents a review of the 
present phases of the currency question as 
bearing on resumption in the November num- 
ber of The International Review. 


Mr. Longfellow’s new poem, ‘ Keramos,” 
will eccupy fourteen pages in the December 
number of Harper's Magazine, with illustra- 
tions by Frederics and Abbey. 


Henry W. Longfellow will open the Holiday 
number of St. Nicholas with a Christmas poem, 
entitled ‘‘Tae Three Kings.’’ William Cullen 
Bryant will havea poem in the same number. 


The late Theodore Winthrop will be repre- 
sented in the coming December number of St. 
Nicholas by a short article entitled ‘‘ Rowing 
against Tide,’ found among his posthumous 
papers. 


Henry Holt & Co, have in preparation a 
“Child’s Cyclopedia of Common Things.” 
They will soon issue a new and cheaper 
edition of Taine’s English Literature, two vol- 
umes fn one. 


Max Miiller has returned to Oxford, much 
benefited by his year’s sojourn abroad, and 
will now devote himself to the editing of his 
series of translations of the Sacred Books of 
the world. 


Mr. Gladstone’s forthcoming collection of 
‘* Essays, Letters, and Addresses ’’ will be di- 
vided into the following sections: ‘‘ Personal 
and Literary,’ *‘ Ecclesiastical and Theologic- 
al,’’? ‘‘ European and Historical.” 


‘A Book of Pottery aud Porcelain,” contain- 
ing numerous illustrations of every variety of 
ceramic ware, from the earliest time to the 
present, by Charles Wyllys Elliott, will be pub- 
lished soon by D. Appleton & Co. 


J. D. Bengless, chaplain in the United States 
Navy, recently stationed in the East, ex- 
presses his views on the Eastern question in 
an article on ‘Islam and the Ottoman Em- 
pire,’ in the November /nternational Review. 


The Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, D D., of Con- 
eord, New Hampshire, is the editor of the 
‘*Provineial and State Papers of New Hamp- 
shire,’ a work whieh has kept him busy every 
day for eleven years. Thetenth volume is just 
issued. 


Mr. Gladstone, Lord Selberne, Lord Blach- 
ford, Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, Canon Bar- 
ry, Mr. W. R. Greg, Mr. Baldwin Brown, Mr. 
F. Harrison, Mr. Brassey, and others are 
among the contributors to the October num- 
ber of The Nineteenth Century. 


Mr. A. Thorndike Rice, editor of The North 
American Review, bas finished his arrangements 
for publishing itin this city, instead of in Bos- 
ton. The new arrangement will go into effect 
with the January number, D. Appleton & Co. 
becoming its publisbers. 


Hurd & Houghton are receiving letters from 
presid@ents of colleges throughout the coun- 
try commending Prof. Shairp’s ‘‘ Poetic In- 
terpretation of Nature,’’ and announcing their 
intention of using it in their classes or recom- 
mending it to the students under their charge. 


In order that the articles may be more timely 
and new books be reviewed more promptly, 
The New Englander will hereafter be issued 
once intwo months. It willbe pablished; as 
heretofore, in New Haven, and will appear in 
January, March, May, July, September, and 
November. 


--seIt is said that the reason assigned by 
Archbishop Trench for never permitting stereo- 
type plates to be made of his books on the 
English language is that he may have the op- 
portunity of revising each edition before it 
foes to press, in order to keep the books 
abreast of the philology of the day. 


H. A. Page, the English writer, hasin press a 
small volume entitled ‘‘ Thoreau, his Life and 
Aims: a Study.’”? The object of Mr. Page’s 
book, which will be published in October, is to 
exhibit Thoreau’s love of Nature in its relation 
to his anti-slavery work. It will contain anec- 
dotes of bis wonderful ways with animals. 


Mr. George Barnett Smith, a rising English 
critical writer, is writing a critical biography 
of Shelley, which will appear at once. A 
hundred pages are devoted to a consideration 
of the poems. There is also a running biog- 
raphy and some incidents in the life of the 
poet, hitherto incorrectly given, are, it is said, 
to be set in a new light. 


T. Whittaker announces for immediate pub- 
lication a new holiday juvenile, entitled “‘ Only 
a Cat; or, The Autobiography of Tom Black- 
man,’’ by Mrs. H. B. Paull, author of ‘‘ Break- 
ing the Rules,”’ ete. It will be illustrated and 
handsomely bound. He also announces a new 
and cheap edition of Dean Rumsey’s ‘ Rem- 
iniscences of Scottish Life and Character.” 


The Tokio Times says that the articles on 
“Men and Manners,’’ which have appeared 
from time to time in The North American Re- 
view, purporting to be the work of a Japanese 
traveler, are of no uncommon cleverness. 
‘“ The imitation of Japanese style,’’ says that 
journal, ‘‘consists almost solely in frequent 
omissions of the definite article; and, as this is 
precisely the error that all Japanese students 
of English are constantly cautioned against, it is 
the last that one would allowto pass uncor- 
rected in a paper designed for publication.” 


The October number of The American Natur- 
alist contains a sketch of ‘*The Surface Geol- 
ogy of Eastern Massachusetts,’”? by W. O. 
Crosby; ‘‘ Pseudis, the Paradoxical Frog,”” by 
8. W. Garman; a paper ‘‘On the Ancient and 
Modern Pueblo Tribes of the Pacifie Slope of 
the United States,’ by E. A. Barber; ‘‘ The 
American Antelope,” by 8S. W. Williston; 
‘The Laws of Digital Reduction ”; and a com- 
plete article ‘‘On the Distribution of Fresh- 
water Fishes.’ Fourteen pages are devoted 
to new discoveries and advances made in the 
various sciences of botany, zodlogy, micro- 
scopy, etc. 


The Atlantic Monthly, next year, will print 
“Detmold,’”’ a romance by W. H. Bishop; 
“The Europeans,’’ a novelette by Henry 
James, Jr.; a new story by W. D. Howells; 
‘*Studies from French, German, and English 
Books,”’ by T. 8. Perry, Eliea Reclus, H. E. 
Scudder, W. F. Apthorp, Henry James, Jr., 
George E. Waring, Jr., Richard Grant White, 
W. H. Bishop, W. D. Howells, and Miss H. W. 
Preston; ‘‘ Studies of Artistic and Social Life 
in Rome,”’ by W. W. Story; ‘‘ Essays on Ital- 
lan Cathedrals,’? by Prof. C. E. Norton; and 
‘*From Ponkapog te Pesth,”’ by T. B. Aldrich. 
There will also be stories, sketches, or poems 
by Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Lowell, E. 
C. Stedman, Mark Twain, and Sarah O. Jewett. 


The followiug books are announced by Mac- 
millan & Co. in the coming season: ‘‘ Memoirs 
of Lord Melbourne,’’ by W. T. McCullagh 
Torrens, M. P.; “The Voyage of the ‘Chal- 
lenger’ in the Atlantic,” a preliminary account 
of the general results of the expedition, by Sir 
C. Wyville Thomson, director of the scientific 
staff: ‘‘ China, a History of the Laws, Manners, 
and Oustoms of the People,’’ by Archdeacon 
Gray, who has lived in China for twenty-five 
years, illustrated by 150 fac similes of drawings 
by a Chinese artist; the first two volumes of 
Mr. J. R. Green’s “‘ History of the English Peo- 
ple,” taking the work down to the Restoration 
(Vol. ILI, the Revolution, 1660—1782, and Vol. 
1V, Modern England, 1782—1870, are in the 
press); ‘‘Lectures on Medieval Church His- 
tory,’ by Archbishop Trench ; * Star Gazing, 
Past and Present,’’ by J. Norman Lockyer, 
F.R.S.; ‘‘A Manual of Physiography,” by 
Prof. Huxley; and “‘The Application of Elee- 
tricity to Railway Working,” by W. E. Lan- 
don. 


Lee & Shepard’s announcemeutsare ‘* Go Up 
Higher; or, Religion in Common Life,” by 
James Freeman Clarke; “ Isles of the Sea,’’ by 
William T. Adams ; ‘‘ Forest Glen,’”’ by Elijah 
Kellogg; “Child Marian Abroad,” by W. M. 
F, Round ; ‘‘Quinnibassett Girls,’? by Sophie 
May ; “ There She Blows,” by Captain Macy, of 
Nantucket; ‘‘Each and All,” by Jane An- 





drews ; ‘‘Abide with Me,” by Rev. H. F. Lyte, 


illustrated ; ‘Ballads of Bravery,” by George 
M. Baker; a red, black, and gold edition of 
“ Esop’s Fables”; “From Hand to Mouth,” a 
novel by Miss A.M. Douglass; ‘‘Something 
Better,” “Another Man’s Wife,” and “‘A Paper 
City,” by D. R. Locke. Others in the series 
are in preparation. A new series, to be called 
“The Lucky Series,” will begin with ‘Just His 
Luck” and ‘His Own Master,” the latter by 
J.T. Trowbridge. Others tocome are “ Bound 
in Honor; or, A Harvest of Wild Oats,” by J. 
T. Trowbridge ; ‘The Silver Seekers; or, Hal 
and Ned in Sonora,’’ by Samuel Woodworth 
Cozzens; and ‘*Good Old Times,’”’ by Elijah 
Kellogg. 


D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston, will publish on 
December ist the first number of Zhe Boston 
Book Bulletin, a quarterly eclectic record of 
American and foreign books, to contain a 
classified list of the best books published in 
the United States during the quarter preceding 
the date of issue; alphabetical lists of the best 
books published in England, France, Germany, 
etc.; brief reviews of such books as may be 
sent; and short articles, original and selected, 
on the choice of books, their moral and esthe- 
tic influence ; the relations of literature to art, 
science, and religion; and kindred topics. E. 
E. Hale, A. B. Alcott, J. T. Trowbridge, F. B. 
Perkins, John Fiske, and F. B. Sanborn will 
write for it. The publishers say that ‘‘it is not 
the purpose of The Boston Book Bulletin to sup- 
plaut or conflict with the excellent literary 
journals now published, but rather to supple- 
ment their work, by furnishing to a very large 
class of book-buyers a more convenient medium 
from which to make selection than is afforded 
by weekly or monthly lists or the complete cata- 
logues of publishers.” 


Dodd, Mead & Co. make an important an- 
nouncement in stating that they will publish at 
once a sumptuous and permanently valuable 
work—to wit, an American edition of Dr. Wil- 
helm Liibke’s ‘‘History of Art,” by arrange- 
ment with the auther and his German publish- 
ers. In producing it, they have spared no ef- 
fort which would contribute to its literary or 
mechanical excellence. The English edition, 
which has hitherto been the only one attain- 
able in the language, is a translation from an 
early German edition, made many years ago. 
In the meantime, several successive editions 
have appeared in Germany, each containing ad- 
ditional matter and illustrations. The present 
edition is a fresh translation, made under the 
superintendence of Edward L. Burlingame, 
from the seventh German edition, recently pub- 
lished. The whole has been edited by Clarence 
Cook, who has contributed explanatory and 
critical notes, and other original matter, and 
has brought the history to the present time. 
An Index has also been prepared. The book 
will be illustrated with nearly six hundred 
wood engravings, and will be issued in two 
octavo volumes, printed on fine paper, and 
bound in cloth, with gilt tops and uncut edges. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons announce for early pub- 
lication “‘The Silver Country, or the Great 
Southwest,’’ a review of the mineral and other 
wealth, attractions,and material development 
of the former kingdom of New Spain, by A. D. 
Anderson; ‘*The Conquest of New Mexico 
and California,’ an historical and personal 
narrative, by P. St. George Cooke ; a series of 
essays by Felix Adler, under the title of ‘‘ Creed 
and Deed’’; a new collection of sermons by 
the Rey. O. B. Frothingham, entitled ‘‘ Creed 
and Conduct’’; and a “ Life of Louis Adolph 
Thiers,”’ by Francois le Goff, author of a “His- 
tory of the Government of National Defensein 
the Provinces,” translated from the author's 
unpublished manuscript by Theodore Stanton. 
This book was written for the American publit 
by M. Francois le Goff, of Paris,a French pub- 
licist of the conservative republican school, 
who knew Thiers personally and who is con- 
versant with the history and politics of France. 
Besides the biographical narrative, the writer 
will attempt to present such a connected view 
of French political history for the last fifty 
years as will throw light upon the present 
crisis in France. A likeness of Thiers, a fac- 
simile of his handwriting and autograph, 
and a view of his home will illustrate the 
book.” 

The late John Disturnell, the veteran statis- 
tician, is thus commemorated,in The Publisher's 
Weekly: ‘One of the old, familiar faces 6f 
the trade will be seen no more. Pleasant-old 
John Disturnell, one of the walking curios- 
ities of literature, died at the New York Hos- 
pital, on Monday, October Ist, of congestion of 
the lungs. How many guide-books and omni- 
um gatherums he had editcd and published 
probably no one but himself, if he, ever knew. 
He was born at Lansiogburg, N. Y., on Octo- 
ber 6th, 1801. He began life as a printer, in 
Albany; but soon removed to this city, and 
opened a bookstore at No. 124 Broadway, and 
has ever since been more or less 'n business in 
New York. For some time, we believe, he was 
connected with The Evening Post. Mr. Dis- 
turnell was the compiler of the first railroad 





guide published in this country— The Trav- 
eller’s Railroad Guide’—printed by himself, in 
1840. For twenty years or more he published 
the ‘United States Register, or Blue Book.’ 
Up to the time of his death he was active and 
talkative, full of reminiscence, and full of 
ideas for publishing. The Association for the 
Advancement of Science and Art recognized 
his devotion to general progress by making 
him one of its vice-presidents.”’ 


The Long Island Historical Society will soon 

issue a pew historical work, entitled “The 

Campaign of 1776 Around New York and 

Brooklyn.”? Including a new and circumstan- 

tial account of the Battle of Long Island and 

of the capture of New York, with a review of 

events that followed. From original letters 

and documents, and illustrated with portraits, 

autographs, and maps. By Henry P. John- 

ston. The Society reminds us that, while the 

title of the volume may suggest that its con- 
tents will be chiefly loeal, the subjectin reality 
touches the Revolutionary history of nine 
states. At that time men came tothe defense 
of New York and Brooklyn from Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Virginia. It will be the aim of the 
work to preserve the details of this service 
and perpetuate the memory of the men who 
performed it. The volume is the outgrowth 
of arecent search for fresh material bearing 
upon the operations of this important cam- 
paign. The new documents secured cover 
most of the points that have hitherto been ob- 
scure. The work is founded both upon this 
new fund of information and what was already 
well authenticated, making the narrative more 
complete than has been possible heretofore. 
The volume wi)] be au octavo of 400 or more 
pages, handsomely printed and bound, and the 
price of it will be three dollars. Only a smail 
edition will be printed and it will not be 
stereotyped. All who desire to secure copies 
should send their names and addresses to Mr. 
George Hannab, librarian of the Long Island 
Historical Society, Brooklyn. 


HEW PUBLICATIONS. 














The N. ¥. Tribune says of “A Knight of 
the XIXth Century,” by E. P. Roe: 


“Inthe present work Mr. 
Roe holds a firmer and more 
elevated ground than even in 
his previous novels. He 
stands upon the broadest 
plane of Christian experi- 
ence, pointing out the path 
of religious peace and the 
power of divine truth to 
transform the forlornest vic- 
tims of. sin into models of 
chivalrous honor, of knight * 
ly devotion to a good cause, 
and of loveliness and purity 
of Christian sainthood.” 


Dodd, Mead & Company, 
PUBLISHERS, 
751 Broadway, New York. 
NOW READY. 


ISIS UNVEILED. 


A Master Key to the Mysteries of An- 
cient and Modern Science and Theolo- 
gy. By H. P. Blavatsky, Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Theosophical 





pages, handsomely printed, Cloth extra, 
4.0U, 


The sale of Blavatsky’s Isis Unveiled is unprece- 
dented for a work of its kind, the entire edition hav- 
ing been exhausted within ten days of the date of 
publication. in 1833 Godfrev Higgins published his 
** Anacaly psis,”’ @ work of similar character, and. al- 
though only 2U0 copies were printed, at the death of 
the author, a number of years after, many copies re- 
mained unsold, and were disposed of in bulk by his 
executors to a London bookseller. The work is now 
exceedingly rare and readily brings $100 per copy. The 
world has grown older since the days ot Higgins, and 
Blavatsky’s book is of greater interest; but s’ill the 
demand tor itis remarkable and far beyond the ex- 
pectations of the publishers.”—American Bookseller. 


Published by 


J. W. BOUTON 706 Broadway, 


and for sale by all Booksellers. 


“The Priest in Absolution,” 


from the latest London abridged edition of this re- 
markable work, now for the trst time published in 
America, being instructions from the dich Chureh 
authorities in England for the guidance of the 
clergy in the confessional. Sent by mail for 25 cents 


D. M. BENNETT, 141 Highth St., New York. 








Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition ef 


WEBSTER’S _ DICTIONARY. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling, 

Tabies of Money. Weights and Measures; 

Abbreviations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs 

etc., from the Greek, the Latin, and the 
Languages. Morocco Tucks, Gilt 
edges. By mail, when not otherwise ob- 
tainable, on receipt of $1. For sale by deal- 
ers core 

IVISON, ay A EMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 
PUBLISHERS EBSTER’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 











138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


Society. 2 vols., royal 8vo, about 1,400 - 


if 
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Rev. Dr. Dale's Yale Lectures 
ON PREACHING. 


CONTENTS: 


PERILS OF YOUNG PREACHERS. 

THE INTELLECT IN RELATION TO PREACH- 
ING. 

READING. 

PREPARATION OF SERMONS. 

EXTEMPORANEOUS PREACHING AND STYLE. 

EVANGELISTIC PREACHING, 

PASTORAL PREACHING. 

THE CONDUCT OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Price, Postpaid, $1.50. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St., New Yerk. 


7 4 LOCAL NEWSPAPERS 











in the Weste the Western States. 


KELLOGG’S LISTS 


HAVE THE FOLLOWING 


Decided Advantages: 


1 High Average Circulation. 
2. Half the Papers are at County Seats. 
3. Over half are the Only Papers in the Towns. 
é Advertisements Show Prominently. 
Are Free from Errors. 
Are Tastefully displayed. 
. Certainty of Proper Execution. 
. Any Number of Lines Inserted Pro Rata. 
. Any Number of Insertions Given. 
10. Alternate Weeks or ty if Desired. 
11. Immediate Insertion Give: 
12. Onjectionable Advertisoments Excluded. 
13. Papers all Weekly, except as otherwise stated. 
14. Only ONE Cut Required for Any Order. 
. Orders Executed for SEPARATE STATES, 
16. Saving in Correspondence. 
17. Saving in Trouble and Risk. 
18. Immeuse Saving in Money. 


ome 


oH 


Catalogues givin, names of Papers and Map show- 
= their location mailed on application. 
or particulars address 
A. N, KELLOGG, 


77 and 79 Jackson &t., Chicago, Il. 





“ A wisely-chosen illustration is almost essential 
to fasten a truth upon the ordinary mind, and no 
teacher can afford to neglect this part of his prepa- 
ration.” 


FOSTER’S CYCLOPEDIA of 
PROSE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
SECOND SERIES, 


contains the latest and freshest illustrations, and 
many who use the series say that they are the most 
ee ee ag in their libraries. 

Pastors, superintendents, and Teachers 
will find this volume a most valuable aid in illumin- 
ating and enforcing a lesson orin imparting moral 
and religioustruths. Royal 8vo, pp. 791. Cloth, $5. 
Sheep, $6. Half mor., $7. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL, 


744 Broadway, New York. 


J, B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


THE GROSS ABOVE THE CRES- 
CENT. 


A Romance of Constantinople. By the Rt. Rev. 
HORATIO SOUTHGATE, D. formerly Bishop at 
Constantinople, 12mov. Extra cloth. $1. 


THE BLUE BANNER ; 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A MUSSULMAN, A ‘4, Curmrs- 
TIAN, AND A PAGAN in the Time of the Crusades 
and Mongol ——— By LEON CAHUN. ‘Trans- 
lated from the French by W. COLLETT SANDARS. 
lilustrated with 7 as cuts, by J. LIx. Crown 
8vo. Extracloth. 83. 


AT THE COURT OF KING 
EDWIN. 


A Drama. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON, Jr., author of 
‘Phe Sons of Godwin.” l6mo. Fine cloth. $1.25. 


VOLTAIRE. 


By Colone! E. B. HAMLEY,C.B. 16mo. Extra cloth. 
1.00. Being the Second Volume of the series of 
Fortran CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 


PEGASUS RESADDLED. 


Pores. Dy H PENNELL, author of “Puck on 
Pegasus.” Brien Ten Illustrations by Du Maurier. 
4to. Extra cloth, ful) gilt. $2.50. 


LiL. 


“ Fair, Fair, with Golden Hair.’ A New Novel. Be- 
ing the Fourth Volume ot THE STAR SERIES.” 
16mo. Extra cloth. $1.00. 

~ The heroine is perme. She isa bright, fearless, 
honorabie little girl of the best type. It is quite right 
she should be the central figure in ome story. ..», 

A fresh and readable book.”’—London Atheneum 


THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE. 


By EMANUEL Supemenons. The Rotch Edition. 
12mo. Extracioth. $1.5 


{2 For sale by all Booksellers. or will hog sent by 
mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, b 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market &t.. Philadelphia. 





‘t JRE. A a A Illustrated Journal of 8ci- 
ons cae. MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers. 
22 Bond St., New York. 


APPLETON & CO.. 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
549 and 661 Broadway, N. Y. 
Olreulars sent te any address on soplication. 


. CARTER & BROS... BOOKS. NEW YORE. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAR, TAYLOR & CO. 
18S and 140 Grand Street, New York, Educa 
Ciena Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
an Stee! Pens. Send for catalogues and circulars 


eee 
Dand POPULAR BOOKS. Gena 
eA Bb Op & 00-8 Catalomue. 


OF SHAKESPEARE.—Visited 
and sas wert, Irving and PuEnon, aon a letter 
from Stratford, the Prose Works t fang WW: 
ete. Illustrated with one b 
Babin. J. SABIN & SONS, eR, ‘Street, ist? 
Sixty large poner oot > cea on ‘<2 r 


's of the 
ine ynary edition PA, on fine paper Pend sold at 3. 























THE INDEPENDENT: 


A BRILLIANT NUMBER. 


HARPER'S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR DECEMBER, 1877, 


CONTAINS: 


MILTON’S HYMNS ON THE fw gl 
With Seven lllustrations ns by Fr dericks. 


MANY LEAVES AND FEW GRAPES. A Guess. 
MAS STORY. By VIRGINIA W. JOHNSON 
With Two Illustrations. 
ELIZABETHAN AND LATER ENGLISH FURNI- 
TURE. By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
With Twenty lllustrations. 
oa TO BACK.—A Story OF To-DAy.—(Con- 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
A MEMORY. A POEM. _By A. J. REQUTER, 
THE METROPOLITAN NI NEWSPAPER. By WIL- 
LIAM H. RIDEING 
With Twenty-seven Intustrations. 
MONMOUTH. A PorM. B . By JAMES T. FIELDS. 


a ROBBY’'S ROMANCE. A Story. By 
HENRIETTA_H. HOLDICH* 


TO A FRIEND WHO SLEPT ILL. A Porm. By 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 


KERAMOS. A PoxM. By HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 
With Fourteen Illustrations. 


THE MAN INTHECAGE. A STORY. By REBECCA 
HARDING DAVIS. 

A YEAR OF AMERICAN TRAVEL.—PanrtT Il. By 
JESSIE BENTON FREMONT. 

MY UNCLE’S HEIRESS. A Story. By CHARLES 
DE Kay. 

JAMRAC4’S. By MoncuRE D. Conway. 


THE DAILY ADVERTISER. A SToRY. By HORACE 
E. SCUDDER. 


DA CAPO. A STory.—ParRT I. By MISs THACK- 
ERAY. 


WAS IT LOVE OR BLINDNESS? A Story. By 
APO; 


THE COSMOGONY OF “PARADISE LOST.” By 
E. 8. NADAL. 
With Four Diagrams. 
EDITOR'S EASY-CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR’S DRAWER. _ 


BOUND VOLUMES 


Bound Volumes of the MAGAZINE, each volume 
containing the Numbers for Six Months, will be fur- 
nished for $3.00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5.25 in Half 
Calf,sent by mail, postage paid. A complete Ana- 
lytical Index of the first fifty volumes, from June, 
1850, to May, 1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, 
Cloth, $3.00; Half Calf, $5.25. 





——— 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS 
FOR 1878. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year,.......0+.... #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ot Nsgemeesads Seu . 400 
HARPER'S BAZAR, - © eeccecsceeee 400 
The THREE publications, one year.............. 10 00 
Any TWO, one year............ . 
SLX subscriptions, one year...... a6 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, N.Y. 


CAodte ce beans ee Sy GAT a ENS CATA: 
U 8 free ma i 
Also W. P. Nimmo’s, at 596 Broadway, N Sppl cation. 


IMPORTAAT TO PARENTS AND TEACH- 


Bell's er atert Er a reerene Teaching Card. 
The T 








teaching. ch pack consists of twenty-six cards. 
Oo f each card is printed in large type a 
letter, the initial of a short word which appears at 
the be re) a card in bold characters. ee is 
all it stems to be; but, on holding the card up to the 
—— ee: is plate ly visible the Object for which the 
word us parents and teachers may pos- 


sess the "very best and simplest method yet con- 
ceived for teaching an infant to speil. For instance, 
oe child’s avtention is first called to, the big letter. 
y D, and next to the word DOG. “D stands for 
OG, ” says the teacher. ‘Now, little one, what 
y DOG stand for?” No reply. The card is held 
pp by mye = og ae and chi & well-drawn 
og is brought to lig en th e child wond - 
ly and delizbtedly exclaims: “ DOG — 
hus amusement, the first pd to the mind 

of a child, becomes the medium of its instruction. 
Price Twenty tive Cents Per nl ogg Containing 


the Entire Alpha 
all Booksellers, pm een and Toy Dealers, 
GEORGE C. BELL, 178 Broadway, N. Y. 


on Be Sale bu all Jrom the Inventor, 
KUR FZ. Portraits, 
= & MADISON SQUARE. 


BRANCH: 


Old Post-Office Building, 


Nassau Street. 


1878. — Twelfth Year.—_#s1.60 








THE NURSERY. 
OLDEST! CHEAPEST !! BEST !! 


Illustrated Magazine for Children. 


§2™ Send 10 Cents for a Sample Number and Pre- 
mium-List. Sub: sartee NOW (Nov.. a and get 
the remaining ae i this " 





WE HAVE READY TWO EDITIONS OF 


MR. PIERCE’S 
MEMOIR 


LETTERS 
CHARLES SUMNER. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


PUBLISHERS. 


MARK TWAIN'S 


PATENT SELF-PASTING 


SCRAP-BOOK! 


Inthe use of this book simply moisten the gum 
and apply the scrap. The immediate result wiil con- 
firm the testimony of many to the fact that 


IT IS THE ONLY CONVENIENT 
SCRAP-BOOK MADE. 

Adapted to meet the wants of 

THE CLERGY, 

THE AUTHOR, 

THE EDITOR, 

THE HOUSEWIFE, 

LAWYER, 





THE SPECULATOR, 
THE TEACHER, 


and no Home is complete without it. 

The Child’s Scrap-ook affords instruction and 
amusement for the Children. 
For Sale by Booksellers and Stationers. 


PUBLISHED BY 


SLOTE, WOODMAN & CO., 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
119 and 121 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
tg?” Send for a Descriptive Circular. 23 





as 8S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEEKLY, and 


EEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, to . address, for one year, 
ey: or any two ~s Auf Postage prepaid ae the Pub- 

lishers. ey k’S CATALOGUB be sent by 


Cents. 
rTHERS. Franklin Square, N. Y. 


TO ADVERTISERS, 
Sena for our Locai List ot Newspapers. Sent free 
on application. 
GEORGE r ROWELL & CO., 
PARK ROW, NEW YORE 


mail on receipt 0, 
HARPER & B 








If You Want to Know 


ALL ABOUT OWA AND THE WEST, 


UBSCRIBE FOR THE 


IOWA STATE REGISTER, 


News, Politics, Miscellany, Agriculture, and 
everything else included in the make-up of a 
FIRST-CLASS FAMILY PAPER. 


Weekly, $2.00 ; Daily, $10.00 per Annum. 


THE REGISTER is the OFFICIAL PAPER of the 
City, COUNTY, and STATE; REPUBLICAN IN POLI- 
TIcs; the Jargest newspaper "west of New York, being 
a mammoth forty-column sheet. 31x50 inches. 

Specimen Copies sent Free to any Address. 


ADVERTISERS 


will find THE REGISTER the best medium for adver- 
tising in the West. It has a circulation in every 
county in lowa and in nearly every town, and a gen- 
eral circulation in all the adjoining states. 
WHOLESALE MERCHANTS, MANUFACTURERS, AG- 
RICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MAKERS, Book PUBLISH- 
ERS, ACADEMIES, COLLEGES, and others, or parties 
desiring to buy or sell lands, are invited to send for 
advertising rates, which will be furnished promptly on 


application to 
CLARKSON BROS., 


es Moines, Iowa. 


1823. SEND FOR 1878. 
NEW YORK OBSERVER. 


The Best Religious and Secular Pa a Newspaper. 
$3.15 a Year,. postp: 


Established 1823. 
i 37 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 2% 
SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 


§Q intusrraTep Home YO" 
MAGAZINE. xlvi, 


Devoted to the Good, the True, and the Beautiful in 
Home and Social Life. Two Serial Stories will be 
commenced in January number. One by that charm- 
ing writer, Virginia F. Townsend, entitled 
THE WORD OF A WOMAN, 
and a She Kept It. And the other a tender Love 
Story by T.S. Arthur, entitled 
“HIS DEAR LITTLE WIFE.” 
Butterick’s newest Patterns for Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Let - in every number 
Terms, $2.25 a = Clubs ‘at lower rates. Speci- 
men Number. 10 cen 
- ARTHUR “& SON, PHILADELPHIA. 


Buster on the LUNES. 


Just published by D. B. COOKE & CO., No.56 
Madison Street, Chicago. Price {0 cents. 


“ Practical Observations on the Cause, Prevention 
and Proper Treatment of Affections of the 


THROAT, LUNGS, and HEART, 


by ROBERT HUNTER, M.D.” For sale by all Book 
sellers and sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price 

















H°* TO CURE Muscular and Nervous Weak- 

ess of Ve mes the Lr affections con- 
nected therewith. at hak “7 -TA R.M.D. Full 
directions. 318 pages. $1. WOOD & Con 17 B. 58th Bt, 








[November 15, 1877. 
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1878 
THE NEW YORK 


EVENING POST, 


In its 78th Year. 


SPECIMEN COPIES’ FREE. 


DAILY POST. 


TERMS FOR 1878: 


These terms, except to subscribers in New York 
City, include the postage. 


Single Copy, One Year - - $9.00 
“One Month- 75 


WEEKLY POST. 


TERMS FOR 1878: 
These terms include the postage, which will be 
paid by the publishers. 


SINGLE COPY, one year .......cseccesees 5a 
Clubs orT aA or more, cm yearg -- 1 25 each 
TWENTY or more, one Sear”. -2ie °* 


SEMI-WEEKLY POST. 


TERMS FOR 1878: 
These terms,except to subscribers in New York 
City, include the postage. 


SINGLE COPY, one year...... ........ .$3 00 
Clubs of baht or more, one year., pe 





The Weekly and the Semi-Weekly give careful 
selections from the columns of the Daily paper, com- 
bined with original matter prepared expressiy for 


them. 

They contain a full record of current events, sup- 
plemented by eg ry oe and impartial criticisms 
Special attention is invited to the Agricultural De- 
partment of these two journals. 


LIST OF PREMIUMS. 


German Student Lamp. 


(C. A. Kleemann’s Patent.) Large Size.—The St. 
Germain or German Student Lamp is universally and 
favorably known. ‘Ihe light is steady and bright, 
and, therefore, the eyes are not oisagreeably at- 
fected, as is the casein reading by gaslight or the 
light of mostof the otherlamps. Incur cities hun- 
dreds of these ‘amps bave been substituted for and 
are used in preference to the gas-light. 

The lamp will be carefully packed in a wooden 
box, with an extra chimney, and sent te any ove 
sending 12 subscribers to the Weekly at $1.50 each, or 
6 to the Semi-Weekly at $3 each. 


A DETACHED LEVER CLOCK. 


A good timepiece, of simple yet careful construc- 
tion. Hundreds of these clocks were sent by us 
during the past year to subscribers and canvassers, 
and we have yet to hear any dissutisfaction ex- 
pressed in revard tothem. ‘hey are guaranteed by 
the manufacturers. 

The Clock will runinany position,and will, there- 
fore, be of especial value to the traveler. It is suit- 
uble for the library, the dinipg-room, the tamily 
room, the bed-chamber. the shop, the desk, the 
aqjooe. and eabin 

t will be sent to any one securing 5 subscriptions 
tc ins Ww ‘hd at $1 50 each. or 3to the Semi-Weekly 
ut $3 eacb 


Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


1,840 pages quart : ,C00 illustrations, latest edition, 
sheep or . oo work 1s presented to 
any person who caus subscriptions to the Weekly 
at $1.50 each, or 9 to the Semi-Weekly at %3 00 each. 


Worcester’s Unabridged Dictionary. 


Tilustrated. Everybody wants a _ dictionary. 
Worcester’s Unabriaged is preferred by many to 
any other. Sent 'o any person who will secure 16 sub- 
scribers to the oe at $1.50 each, or 5 to the Semi- 
Weekly at $3.00 each 


FLORENCE OIL STOVES. 

Since the discovery of the vast stores of petroleum 
in the United States many attempts have been made 
to utilize the oil as a fuel. Recently the superm- 
tendent of the Fiorence Sewing Machine Co. per- 
fected an oil stove which is highly rec.-mmended. 
We have tested this stove, and know that, if not 
carelessly used, it will emit no unpleasant odor, 
When run to ~ full capacity the stove consumes but 
two quarts of oil intwelve hours. After the stove 
nas been used, by aturn of @ screw the fire is extin- 
guished, all expense ends, and no ashes remain to be 
removed. 

By the use of attachments, cold flat-irons may be 
pe ew to a hiesirg heatin six to eight minutes 
Steak or chops may be broiied quickly and well and 
baking may be done splendidly 

These attachments, if cesired, may be purchased 
separately; but without them boiling, frying toast- 
ing, stewing, and steaming May bedune. ‘The reputa- 
tion of the Florence Sewing Machine Co. is a sufficient 
guaranty that what is promised in regard to their 
stove may be relied upoa. Sent for lisubscribers to 
b 5 yee! A #150 each, or 8 to the Semi-Weekly at 

3.00 


Macaulay's History of England. 


A choice copy of this standard history, beginning 
with the accession of James the Second 8vo, 5 vols 
in one, with portrait. Will be given tor6 subscribers 
to the Weekly at $1.50 each, or 3tethe Semi-Weekly 
at $3.00 each. 


*‘Nutmeg Lever Clock.” 


A beautiful nickel - Bn orgy! timepiece, made by the 
American Clock hich is warranted by them to 
keep the correct fine, “This cloek, like a watch, runs in 
any position. he hands are moved ano the clock is 
regulated trom the back,und the key is attached to 
the back of the clock, to prevent its being lost. For 
a slight additional cost an alarm attachment may be 
had. The retail price is $2.75. We will give one of 
these clocks to any person sending 7 subscriptions to 
the Weekly at $1.50 each, or one with an alarm at- 
tachment to any one aon gl us 4 subscriptions to 
the Semi-Weekly at $3.00 eac 


Charles Dickens’s Complete Works. 


Author’s Edition, in 14 volumes, 12mo, illustrated 
by Eytinge, published by Porter & Coates, of Pnil- 
adelphia. Hereis an opportunity to obtain any or 
all of the works by the famous novelist, Dickens. 
Any volume will be sent to the person who procures 
three subscribers; any two volumes for 5 subscribe 
ers; orthe set for 19 subscribers to the Weekly at 
$1.50 each, or 10 to the 8emi- Weekly at $3 each. 





ee paapene may be made to a club at any time, 
at club rat 
REMITTANCES should be made, if pogunie, by 
draft or post-office order, payable in New Yor 
If these cannot be obtained, the letter guoeia be 
registered. 
SPECIMEN NUMBERS SET FREE®* 


Address 


WM. C. BRYANT & CO, Publishers 


Broadway and Fulton St., New York. 
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DECEMBER ATLANTIC. 


Now Ready and for Sale Everywhere. 





LONG FELLOW’S Tribute to Tennyson. 
BISHOP’S new serial, Detmold: A Romance, 
MARK TWAIN’S Bermuda Sketches. 

Other Papers on Excavating Herculaneum, 
Washington Society, Modern Shoemaking, Crude 
and Curious Inventions, The San Francisco Vigil- 
ance Committee, How tu Change the North Amer- 
ican Climate, ete., ete. 

The Contributors’ Club, bright and readable. 

Reviews of the handsomest holiday books. 


THE ATLANTIC FOR 1878 


WILL PRESENT 

SERIAL STORIES by W. H. BISHOP, 
JAMES, JR., and W. D. HOWELLS. 

SHORT STORIES by T. B. ALDRICH, ROSE TERRY 
COOKE, CONSTANCE F, WOOLSON, J. W. DEFOREST, 
and other favorite writers. 

SKEIlCHES AND ESSAYS by MARK TWAIN and 
CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER. 

DESCRIPTIONS OF FOREIGN LIFE AND TRAV- 
EL by W. W. SToRY, T. B. ALDRICH, and C. E. 
NORTON. 

STUDIES FROM FRENCH, GERMAN, and EN- 
GLISH BOOKS by HENRY JAMES, JR., W. D. How- 
ELLS, HARRIET W. PRESTON, and others. 

POEMS by WHITTIER, LONGFELLOW, and HOLMES. 

MATTERS OF ARTISTIC AND MUSICAL INTER- 
EST. 

THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB, universally popular, 

THE ATLANTIC PORTRAIT OF WHITTIER, a 
companion tothe life-size portraits of BRYANT 
and LONGFELLOW. 

TERMS OF THE ATLANTIC.—Single numbers, 35 
cents. Yearly subscription, $4, postage free; with 
life-size portrait of Whittier, Bryant, or Longfellow, 
$5; with two portraits, $6; with all three portraits, 
$7. 

Special Offer.—The November and December num- 
bers of THE ATLANTIC, containing poems by Whittier 
and Longfellow, and the commencement of Mr. Bishop’s 
new serial story, *Detmold,” wilt be mailed free to all 
new subscribers to THE ATLANTIC for 1878 who remit 
their subscriptions tothe Publishers before December lith, 

Remittances by mail should be sent by a money- 
order, drafton New York or Boston, or registered 
letter,to H.O. HOUGHTON & Co., Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


H. 0. HOUGHTON & COMPANY, Boston; 
HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


ROBERTS BPOS.. PUBLISHERS, Boston. 


RARE OLD ENGRAVINGS. 


Frederick Keppel. of No.66 Beekman St. and 267 
Broadway, has just received a very fine collection of 
Biblical and Classical Subjects. specially suitable for 
framing, and costing from $5 to $15. portfolio of 
assorted Engravings will be sent on approval, to any 
address, on receipt of references. 

N. B.—A fine engraving makes a very appropriate 
Holiday Present. 


HENRY 
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BOOK-BINDIN CON L 
K-BI Gee IN ALL 


AT LOWEST FIGURES. 
Executed at short notice. 
Liberal discount made to trade. 
E. WALKER’S SONS, Il4 Dey Street, N. Y 


ONE CENT 


Invested in a Postal C ird, directed to us, asking for 
a specimen copy of our new eight-page paper called 


THE 


Scholar's Weekly 


will enable you to become acquainted with one of 
the best lesson helps for Sunday school pupils ever 
issued. It has the following points in its favor: 
1.—It can be given out weekly, bi-weekly, or monthly, 
2.—It is twice the size of the usual lesson paper, and 
costs no more. 





3-—It contains nearly as much matter as the Sun- 
day-school Quarterlies, and costs about one-third 
ess. 

4.—It is the most thorough and complete lesson 
paper published, treating of the Connection, Biog- 
raphy Geography, Home Readings, and Marginal 
References, besides the usual questions on the 
lesson, “4 

Terms:--Single copy, ocents per year} 100 copies, 
$9 per year; 100 copies tor one month, 75 cents. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO. CHICAGO. 


THE NEW YORK 
Commercial Advertiser, 


DAILY AND WEEKLY. 


DAILY--t9 Per Year; $4.50 tor Six Months; 
75 Cents for one Month. 
WEPR LS -01 Per Xear; 50 Cents for Six 
s. 





AN EXTRA COPY FOR EVERY CLUB OF TEN. 
A COPY OF THE DAILY FOR CLUB OF THIRTY. 


THE WEEKLY COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER 
has special features, such as the Agricultural and 
Scientific Departments. Weekly Markets, Finance, 
Produce and Live Stock, and will contain ina se- 
ected and condensed form all the News, Miscellany, 
Fane ane f= ge os a aagaree of the Da 

‘ommercia vertiser. nD or specimen co e 
Posters and Special Terms to Agents. er 


Address HUGH J. H NGS, 
126 Fulton Street, New fark eiy. 








THE 


1824, 1878. 


Springfield Republican, 


THE NEW ENGLAND NEWSPAPER 
AND FAMILY JOURNAL. 


Independent in Everything.—Neutral in 
Nothing. 


FOUNDED—THE WEEKLY IN 1824, THE DAILY 
IN 1844—BY SAMUEL BOWLES. 


Recognizing in President Hayes 


and his administration both willing and effective 
instruments for the political reforms which The 
Republican has been independently urging upon all 
parties for the last eight years, this paoer cordially 
supports them and their policies,and believes it to 
be the duty of patriots of all parties and both sec- 
tions to put aside past differences and present disap- 
pointments, and seek by strengthening the purposes 
and power of the President to make his reforms 
complete and effective. This, itseems to us, is the 
especial duty of the time, and in this work The 
Republican hopes to have the countenance and 
friendly aid of all its old and many new friends in 
addition. 


AS A NEWSPAPER AND FAMILY 
JOURNAL + 


The Republican will be more than ever prompt, com- 
plete, intelligent,and interesting. It has fairly won 
the name of The Representative New England 
Family Journal,and by its summaries of local and 
general news. by its editorial discussion of curreaot 
progress in all departments of life, by its special 
correspondence from Washington, Boston, New 
York, and the West, by its literature and art, and by 
its social and physical science, it aims to maintain 
and widely extend this reputation and its accompany- 
ing popularity and usefulness. 


THE DAILY REPUBLICAN 


is three cents a copy. 18 cents a week, 75 centsa 
month, $9 a year, either by carrier or mail, free of 
postage. In Clubsof Five or more to one address, 
$8 a copy, one year, andan extracopy for every ten. 


THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN 


is five cents a copy, $1 for six months, $23a year. 
Two copies to one address, $3.50; three copies, $5; 
five cupies. $7.50; and each additional copy $1 50 and 
an extra copy forevery ten, ora Daily Republican 
free witha club of 0 copies. All free of postage. 


t2" Propositions are invited for getting up 
clubs forthe WEEKLY in towns where but 
few or no copies of the paper are now 
taken. 


Specimen copies sent on application and all sub- 
scriptions payable strictly in advance. 


Checks and Post-office orders to be made payable 
to SAMUEL BOWLES & COMPANY. Otherwise, 


Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGAT. 
185,672 NEW AND OLD BOOKS SELLING FOR 
HALF PRICK. 

Catalogue No. 5'2 free. Send stamp. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 3 Beekman &t., 
opposite New Post-Office, New York. 


COMSTOCK SILVER MINES. 


THE EVENING CHRONICLE, 


PUBLISHED IN VIRGINIA GCIPY, NEV., 
contains Daily Reports from all the principal Mines 
Subscription, 8S per Year. 


THE WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 


$2 per Year, Postage Paid, 
contains an elaborate Weekly Review of the Mines 
Statistics of Bullion Production, etc. It is a valu- 
able guide to investors and a safeguard against 
swindling operators in “ wild-cat”’ mines. 


D. E. McCARTHY, Pablisher, 
VIRGINIA CITY, NEV. 

AW AY. money and how to save money, 

a book that explains how to pro- 
long your own lives and the lives of your horses 
and your cattle, a book that lets you into secrets by 
which you can add greatly to the value of your 
Farms, your Houses, your Outbuildings and your 
Domestic Ustensils. Given away, send Postal Card 


to W. J. RICHARDSON, Box 1720, Montreal, 
Canada. 











A book that everybody needs, a 
book that is worth many dollars 
to every person who reads it, a 
book that shews you how to make 





NOW READY, 


100 CHOICE SELECTIONS, No. 14, 


contuining the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, and Parlor Readings. 


Uniferm with precedioe Num 
Ask 


he Saturday Bening Pos 


THE OLDEST LITERARY PAPER IN 
AMERICA. 


J Founded 18:21. 


Great Reduction in Price. 


Make Home Attractive by Introducing 


SATURDAY EVENING POS? 


which for more than 56 years has been the best 
Story, Sketch, and Family Paper in the United 
States. Itis published weekly, contains eight large 
pages, clearly printed on good gover. filled with the 
choicest stories and sketcbes by the best writers. 
Not sensational! trash, but such as a mother is willing 
to have her children read. The whole tone of the 
paper is pure and elevating. 

It also contains Historical and Biographical 
Articles; Scientific, Agricultural, and Household 
Departments; Fashion Article weekly, fresh and 
unexcelled; Humorous Noves; Literary Reviews; 
News Notes; Boys’and Girls’ Columns; and Strong 
and Sparkling Editorials, etc., etc. Is just such a 
paper as everybody loves to read. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Post will be mailed to any address for one 
year for $3. For six months, $1. 


CLUB RATES. 








iia ks dnt ewsdnnegzeniassenasnascene $3 38 

TG eli aad. iu dnccnadeeees danse POP ALS. 

$8 Copies, and 1 to getter-up of club «. 1200 
13 Copies, = - WP  aaiet eat ow 
20 Copies, _ be Oe enesenea 00 


The above prices include postage. 
Additions to clubs can be made at any time and at 


same rates. 

The SATURDAY EVENING POST is now the 
largést, best, and cheapest family paper published. 
Send for a sample copy and be convinced. Address 
all orders and make all drafts payable to Saturday 
presing Post, 27 South 7th Street, Philadelphia, 

a. 





THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR. 


PRAIRIE FARMER 


FOR 1878. , 


The Leading American Agricultural 
and Household Weekly. 


FOR TOWN AND COUNTRY, 
FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 


(Established 1841.) 


Recognized authority throughout the United States 
and Canadas upon matters of 
General Agriculture, 
Horticulture, 
Floriculture, 
Stock-Raising, 

Poultry, Bees, etc., 
to which are added departments of General News, 
Record of the Season, Youth’s Miscellany, Hvusehold, 
Literature, Markets, etc. 


The attention of our readers, the ladies especially, 
is called to our department of the “ Household.’ 
The exclusive services of a well-known and capable 
writer have been secured andthe department will 
be a prominent feature of the paper. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The Prairie Farmer Company, 


at Chicago, Ill.,in handsome quarto form of eight 
large pages of stx columns each. Terms &2 per year, 
in advance, including the balance of 1877 free to new 
subscribers for 1878 from time subscription is re- 


ceived. 
Specimen copy free to any address. Liberal Cash 
ents, who are wanted 


Commission allowed to " 
everywhere to organize Clubs, and to whom canvass- 
ing outfit will be furnished free, on application to 


PRAIRIE FARMER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ASK YOUR NEWSDEALER 


OR POSTMASTER 
FOR THE 


HICAGO | EDGER. 
Best Llastrated Story Paper 


Continued Stories, Short Stories, and 
Matters of Interest to every One. 


A Large 48-Column Paper. 
ONLY $1.50 A YEAR, 


- Sample Copies Free. Address 


THE LEDGER, Chicago, Ill. 


THE WEEKLY HAWKEYE, 


$2.00 PER YEAR. 


Famous throughout the United States and more 
quoted than any other paper now published. Post- 
masters and Club Agents may send names and keep 
25 per cent. as commissions. 

29 LD PREMIUM. 

TO ADVERTISERS we offer the pest medium 

west of Chicago. 
ily Circulaticn. 3.450. Weekly Circulation over 
10,000 and rapidly increasing.. Send for samples. 


HAWKEYE PUBLISHING CO., 
Burlington, lowa. 


MINERALS AND HOW TO FIND THEM. 


HE POCKET GEOLOGIST and Book of Miner- 
als, Describes Minerals, Veins, Ores, Clays, etc. 
Their Localities, Deposits, and Evidences. Land 
tly walking cver valuable minera’ 











owners are ignorently 
Srttae eae eat acer eae ™ 
a & CO., Publishers, 





mW. more St.; Baltimore, Ma, 





A TRUE FARMERS’ PAPER. 
SCIENTIFIC FARMER, mncrcurny Pree 


tical, devoted to the Interests of Profitable Agricul- 
ture. Circulates in every State. Only $1.00 per year. 
Send stamp for sample copy and circular of SPK- 
CIAL INDUCEMENTS to clubs and single 
subscribers. 














PICTURES, STATIONERY. ETO. 








Many Beautiful Home Ornaments 
Can be made with the contents of our “Wonder 
Ox.” It contains one fine scrap book, twenty- 
our sheets of paper, twenty-five envelopes, one 
lead pencil, one pen holder, six pens, one floral 
mark, 125 decalcomanie, 150 embossed pic- 
* tures, one surprise bouquet, fifty gem chromos, one 
floral card, one motto card, fifty colored splints, 
twelve comic cards, twenty-five silhouette cards: 
474 articles put upin a neat box and sent post- 
paid to any address for $1. It amounts at retail to 
over $2.50. A beautiful scrap book with 150 scrap 
pictures given free to any one getting up a club of 
six and remitting $5 with order. Aegister your 
letter. If you fon't want these now cut this out 
and send anytime. A nice lot of samples tor 5c. 
Postage stamps taken. _ Thirty-two page cata- 
logue freee AGENTS WANTED. Address,; 


A. W. LOCKE, 75 E. Madison St., Chicago, Lk 





On Exhibition for a short time, a superb 
Proof of REMBRANDT’S most famous 
Etching, the large ECCE HOMO. 
teurs should not chance to 
see one of the greatest works of the Etcher’s 
Art. 


Ama- 
miss this rare 


HERMANN WUNDERLICH, 
No. 3 John Street. 





A Sample Card containing our leading styles mailed 
on receipt of 25 cents. 

PERRY & CO., 

1123 and 114 William Street, New 


FREE 1FT COUPON. 
of THIs OUT, ai 
We take this means to introduce our beautiful 
new style Oleogravhs, in black and gold mats, oval 
opening, into every ea They are the 
most beautiful household ornaments ever seen, and 
are cheap to any purcha-er at $3.00 per doz.; but to 
every reader of this paper who forwards this coupon 
and 60 cents to pay for packing and postage (the 
beinz quite heavy), we willsend 12 samples 
free of charge. 
Do not miss this opportunity, as you can get 
your money back by selling one or two, and thus 
secure the balance for nothing. Address J. 
aa & Cu., 419 Washington Street, Boston, 
88. 


York. 








Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons, 
E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 BROADWAY. 
N. Y., opposits Metropolitan, Stereoscopes and 
Views, Graphoscopes, Chromos and Frames. Albums, 
Photographs of Celebrities, Photographic Transpar- 
encies, nvex Glasses, Photographic Materials. 
Awarded first premium at Vienna and Philadelphia. 
4 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10cts., 

postpaid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau N. Y. 

25 ELEGANT CARDS, no two alike, with name, 

10c., postpaid. J. B. HUSTED. Nassau. N. Y. 


AES 


MUSIC PUBLICATIONS. 


A LIVE TEACHER 


WRITES: 


“THE SONG HERALD is a Grand Book 
Have already ordered 21:2 copies.”’ 
FOR 

















SINGING CLASSES and CONVENTIONS. 

There certainly has never befare appeared a book 
of musical instruction and beautiful thusic so com- 
pleté in all its departments as 


“THE SONG HERALD.” 


New Edition Ready. 192 Pages. Price 75 
Cents ; $7.50 a dozen. 


ARE YOU ONE OF THE 90 AND 9? 


This is the title of a new sacred song thatis be- 
comiog widely popular. It hasa thrilling effect when 
wellsung. Price 35 cents. 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR. 
THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL OF MOUSIC. 

The new volume. beginning with October number 
will excel any of the precedingin every particular. 
Send stamp for full particulars for the new year. 


and proof that the Visitor ‘does actually give over 
$20 for $1.50!” Address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
And 805 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SONGS OF GRATITUDE, 


By James H. Fillmore. 


“{Itisnotsa smallthing to say, of a distinctively 
Sunday-School music-book, that we find little in 
it, either of sentiment or expression, to which we 
care to object. We generally expect to find little 
thatis really good, much of cant and doggere!l. and 
not alittle thatis wrong in doctrine, It is, there. 
fore, a pleasure to find a book so uniformly merit— 
orious and at the same time so largely original, 
Many of the originel songs are of real, lasting 
worth, and, without a searching examination, we 
find none to even criticise severely. We baye be, 
fore us now some half a qdogen of the most recent 
pooks of this class, and of none of them would wa 
care Ln) = as much,'=%,+S. Teacher’s Mentor, Olt. 


cin ‘a, 
Price 35 cents per aopy} $3.60 per doxen, 


FILLMORE BROS.. Publishers, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO* 
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Religions _ Auteltigence. 


CONVENTION OF THE DISCIPLES 
OF CHRIST. 


THE Disciples of Christ, like the Universal- 
ists and some other denominations, have 
fought their way from the beginning down al- 
most to the present time through controversy. 
They have made themselves familiar to the 
people of the West and Southwest by the many 
public debates in which their champions have 
met and disputed with representatives of other 
churches, particularly the Methodist, baptism 
and other questions. They are Baptists as far 
as baptism is concerned, holding tenaciously 
to immersion as the only true mode of bap- 
tism, but differing from the Baptists in believ- 
ing that baptism is an ordinance for the re- 
mission of sins. They do not hold to a re- 
stricted communion and are not unwilling to 
admit members of other denominations to 
commune with them. They hold the commun- 
ion service weekly, instead of monthly. 

The aim of the founders of the denomination, 
the Campbells, father and son, was to bring 
about the union of Protestants. It seemed to 
them that the only ground upon which this 
union could be effected was the Bible alone. 
All creeds were, therefore, rejected, and the 
Scriptures were taken as the only rule of faith 
and practice. The Campbells were Presbyte- 
rians when they established a union congrega- 
tion at Brush Run, Washington County, Penn.; 
but they were afterward brought into rela- 
tions with the Baptists, and the Church event- 
ually became connected with a Baptist Associ- 
ation, the Campbells and many of its members 
having come to the conclusion that infant bap- 
tism was not scriptural and that immersion was 
the true baptism. It was not long, however, 
before the peculiar beliefs of the Campbells, 
which were widely published, began to make a 
stir among the Baptists, especially their ideas 
in regard to the independence of the local 
churches. Many churches were disfellow- 
shiped by the associations for holdivg the views 
of the “ Reformers,” or ‘‘ Reformed Baptists,” 
as they were called. The ‘‘ Reformers,’ thus 
cut off from Baptist churches, formed them- 
selves into distinct societies, and a denomina- 
tion was soon built up, which afterward drew 
from all the denominations, claiming in 1845 
not less than 200,000 members. The present 
membership is variously estimated at from 
300,000 to 500,000. 

They observe Sunday, ‘* not as a Jewish ora 
Christian Sabbath, but as commemorative of 
the resurrection of Christ, to be devoted to 
Scripture reading, meditation, prayer, and the 
ordinances of public worship.”’* Each church 
is independent in the management of its own 
affairs, having for officers elders or bishops, 
und deacons. Evyargelists travel, usually, from 
place to place, and are supported by voluntary 
contributions. There are state associations 
for the prosecution of missions, and quite 
recently a General Convention has been insti- 
tuted for the promotion of general missionary 
work at home avd abroad. 

This Convention, which meets annually, was 
held this year in St. Louis. Delegates were 
present from various parts of the United 
States, from Canada, and from Australia. 
Elder W. K. Pendleton, president of Bethany 
College, West Virginia, presided. The Secre- 
tary of the Board of Home Missions reported 
that $45,410 had been raised and expended 
during the past year. Besides this, $51,500 
had been recefyed from bequests for future 
missionary work, part of which belorgs to the 
General Treasury and part to the Indiana 
state treasury. Eleven thousand dollars are 
for the Southern Christian Institute for the 
training of colored teachers and preachers. 
Besides this, the various state associations 
raise in the aggregate considerable money for 
their own missions. The number of members 
received was 3,786. The totalof m 
pended for missions since 1869 has bee, 
$471,789. 

Elder W. T. Moore, corresponding secretary 
of the Board of Foreign Missions, presented 
an elaborate report in behalf of the Board, 
showing satisfactory progress in the various 
branches of the foreign missionary work, the 
English and Danish missions especially being 
in a most prosperous condition; the financial 
condition not being such as to justify the es- 
tablishment of the French mission, for some 
time past contemplated. Thereport contained 
an earnest appeal in its behalf. Mrs. De- 
Launay, who with her husband is proposed 
for the French mission, was present. 

The Convention was in session three days, 
and adjourned after electing Elder A. I. Hobbs, 
of Bloomington, Ill., president for the ensuing 
year. While the Convention was in session its 
auxiliaries—the Woman’s Board of Missions 
and the Sunday-school Association—held their 
annual meetings. The women collected nearly 
five thousand dollars the past year, 

*The Rev. R Richardson, in Rupp’s “ Religious 
Denominations,” 
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It should be mentioned that the denomina- 
tion is composed of two schools of. thought, as 
most other churches are. The progressive 
school is represented by the General Conven- 
tion; while the conservatives, whose mouth- 
piece is The American Christian Review, of Cin- 
cinnati, oppose all forms of associated effort. 
The Disciples are an active and flourishing 
people. They are making wonderful progress 
in the extension and improvement of their 
educational facilities. 








THE first annual Congress of the National 
Liberal League has been held at Rochester, N. 
Y., Mr. F. E. Abbot, of the Boston Index, pre- 
siding. The Congress was in session three 
days and went about its business very sys- 
tematically. It adopted a series of resolutions 
long as the Cincinnati platform of the Repub- 
lican party. These resolutions declare that it 
isa “dangerous and wicked conspiracy”? which 
Christians are entering into when they call our 
National Government a Christian government 
and urge that it should promote unsectarian 
Christianity. Passing over several resolutions 
which follow out this idea, we come to the 
platform proposed for the presidential cam- 
paign of 1880: 

¢ Resolved, That, postponing to future conven- 

tions the addition of such planks on other 
issues as future events may render necessary 
or expedient, the National Liberal League now 
adopts, as its political platform for the presi- 
dential campaign of 1880, these three great 
national principles of overshadowing import- 
ance: 

*1.) Total separation of church and state. 
to be guaranteed by amendment of the United 
States Constitution; including the equitable 
taxation of church property, secularization of 
the public schools, abrogation of Sabbaterian 
laws, abolition of chaplancies, prohibition of 
public appropriations for religious purposes, 
and all other measures necessary to the same 
general end, 

**(2.) National protection for national citi- 
zeps in their equal civil, political, and religious 
rights; to be guaranteed by amendment of the 
United States Constitution and afforded 
through the United States courts. 

*(3.) Universal education the basis of uni- 

versal suffrage in this secular renublic; to be 
fuaranteed by amendment of the United States 
Constitution, requiring every state to maintain 
a thoroughly secularized public school sys- 
tem, and to permit nochild within its limits to 
grow up without a good elementary educa- 
tion.” 
Having adopted a platform, it was moved that 
candidates for President and Vice-President be 
placed upon it, and the names of Col. R. G. 
Ingersoll and F, E. Abbot were mentioned for 
the honor ; but, after a long discussion, it was 
voted to postpone the nominations one year. 
We hardly know whether the Congress was 
more distinctively non-religious or political. 


.... The Catholic prelates of the Ecclesiastical 
Province of Quebec have issued a pastoral in 
regard to the part priests are to take respecting 
politics. The document recaHs the several 
pastorals which have beeu issued on the same 
subject in and since 1463, and intimates that 
that of 1875, which was issued with the ap- 
proval of the Pope, has been misunderstood. 


‘Unfortunately, however, and contrary to 
our intention, some have understood this docu- 
ment not as a mere statement of principles, 
but as invading the domain of persons and 
political parties. Our intention was to set he- 
fore you the true doctrine concerning the con- 
stitution and the rights of the Church, the 
rights and duties of the clergy in society, the 
obligations of the Catholic press, and the 
sanctity that surrounds an oath. This only was 
our purpose then, and this only is our purpose 
now. Herein we do but follow the example of 
the Holy See, which, while it condemns the 
errors of Catholic Liberalism, abstains from 
pointing out persens or political parties. 
There does not exist any Pontifical document 
eontaining the condemvation of any political 
party whatsoever. All the condemnations that 
have hitherto been issued by that venerable 
authority are directed solely against Catholic 
Liberals and their principles; and itis in this 
sense that the Brief addressed by the Holy 
Father is to be understood by all. Wherefore, 
following the example of the Sovereign Pon- 
tiff and the wise rule of our Fourth Synod, 
we leave it to each man to decide for himself, 
in conscience and in the sight of God, who the 
individuals are who are liable to these con- 


4 demnations, no matter what the political party 


may be to which they belong.” 


The Synod in 1868 set forth the following in- 
structions : 


‘‘Let the pastors diligently instruct them 
upon their duties concerning those elections, 
making them clearly understand that the same 
law which confers upon citizens the right of 
voting at the same time strictly obliges them 
to give their vote when required, and always 
according to their conscience and before God, 
for the greater benefit of our holy religion, as 
well as of the state and their country; that, 
censequently, they are bound before God and 
in conscience to give their vote to the candi- 
date whom they judge to be really an honest 
man, capable of discharging the important 
duty intrusted to him—that of watching over 
the interests of religion and the state and of 
faithfully devoting his efforts to their preser- 
vation and promotion.” 


.... The propositions of the General Synod for 
a colloquium and of the General Council for 
a free conference of all Lutherans, with a view 
to ascertaining and healing, if possible, the 
differences which have so distracted the com- 
munion, having both failed, a diet or congress 
has been projected. It follows from a sugges, 





tion made some months agoin The Lutheran 
Observer (organ of the General Synod) by the 
Rey. J. G. Morris, D.D., of Baltimore. The 
diet is to be held at Philadelphia, beginning 
December 27th and continuing in session sev- 
eral days. Dr. Morris will preside,‘and fourteen 
papers will be read by representative men from 
three of the four general Lutheran bodies— 
viz., the General Synod, the General Synod 
South, and the General Council. The topics 
selected include the relation of other Protest- 
ant confessions to the Augsburg, the relations 
of the Lutheran Church to other denomina- 
tions, the points of agreement between the 
four general bodies ef Lutherans, the history 
and progress of Lutherans in this country, the 
polity and educational system of the Lutheran 
Church,ete. The topics are wisely chosen, and 
the outcome of the diet must be a better under- 
standing among the Lutherans and a better 
understanding of them by other denominations. 
The diet is a private undertaking, for which 
none of the general bodies or synods are re- 
sponsible; but it must, nevertheless, have a 
strong influence amovg the bodies thus inform- 
ally represented. We observe that the Synod- 
ical Conference is not represented. It is too 
rigid, probably, to countenance such a decided 
manifestation of ‘‘unionism,’’ against all 
forms of which it hassteadfastly set its face. 
Our notion is that the General Synod and the 
General Synod South, together with the more 
catholic of the General Council, might form a 
strong and lasting union, while the more rigid 
of the General Council could go over to the 
Missourians, as represented in the Synodical 
Conference. According to the present condi- 
tion of the Lutherans, there cannot be less than 
two parties; but there ought to be no more 
than two. 


mont appears to have been quite successful. 
The Burlington Free Press, in reviewing it, says: 


* Mr. Moodv has held here the most remark- 
able series of meetings ever known in these 
parts. Never before have s0 many public 
meetings been held in the same amount of 
time in one place in our state ; nor has any pre- 
vious series of meetings—religious, political, 
educational, or other—held here had anything 
like such constant and overflowing attendance 
or aroused an interest so general and so strong 
throughout so wide a region of ourstate. The-e 
thronged gatberiugs of absorbed and eager lis- 
teners, crowding to the utmost eur city hall 
and our largest churches night and day, day 
after day, in sunshine and in storm—mostly in 
the latter—have been sights to behold. Noth 
ing like them was ever known in this city. 

‘‘ But this remarkable interest and attendance 
bas not been the only or the best thing about 
the business. There are few in our community, 
we think, who have not felt to some extent the 
pervading influence or who have not been com- 
pelled to give some thought to the all-import- 
ant subject of religion. This interest has ex- 
tended in greater or less degree to the towns 
immediately surrounding us and along the lines 
of the railroads centering here to a considera- 
ble distance. . .° . The movement has thus 
far had no denominational bias or character 
whatever. There is greater union and barmony 
among the churches than ever before; and 
there is every reason to hope and expect that 
the influences for good may continue and widen 
and deepen with coming months.” 


Whittle and McGranahan have also done a 
good work in Rutland. Moody and Sankey are 
now laboring in New Hampshire. 


....There is, it appears, in Hoboken, N. J., 
at the Convent of the Passiorist Fathers, a 
priest who peforms miraculous cures. ‘‘ Many 
afflicted persons,’’ he says, “‘ young and old, 
are brought to me every day. I bless them 
and touch them with a reliquaire containing 
relies of our holy founder, St. Paul of the 
Cross. Then I give thema picture of the Saint, 
with a prayer on the back. I instruct them to 
say this prayer for nine successive days, and to 
«o to confession and communion, if they are of 
the proper age. Often they return and say 
that they are cured, or write to the same effect. 
Only three months ago there was an extraor- 
dinary case. A bright little girl, six years of 
age, hobbled here on crutches. She fell upon 
the ice last winter and waslamed. I blessed 
her, touched her with the reliquaire, and pre- 
scribed the prayers that were to be said for her 
by her relatives. At the end of nine days she 
came again. Again I blessed her and touched 
her with the reliquaire. She laid aside her 
crutches and walked out of the church, seem- 
ingly as firm on her feet as any child. To-day 
I received persons who came four hundred 
miles to see me.”’ 


....The Rey. Arthur Mursell, a prominent 
English Baptist, who is about to visit this 
country, has written aletter to the London 
Christian World on the subject of the union of 
Baptists and Independents. He says: 


“* Within the last few weeks a Church Con- 
gress has assembled and a ‘Baptist Union’ 
and a ‘Congregational Union’ have held 
autumnal sessions. It may be premature to 
attempt te apply our propositions for fusion to 
the first of these, s0 we will confine ourselves 
to the two latter. A-Baptist Union seems to 
me amisnomer. Baptists are already united, 
or, at least, aresupposed to be. And the same 
may be said of Independents. The true union 
would be the combination of both under one 
titleand one banner, in real, and not effected 
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or paraded, forgetfulness of any distinction 
between them.” , 

The union of the two bodies can, he thinks, be 
brought about by a compromise. Let the 
Independents abandon infant baptism, and the 
Baptists recognize pouring or affusion as bap- 
tism. Leaving out the more dogmatic leaders 
of the Baptists, he believes that they can be 
brought to concede this much. 


.... The Rev. John Miller has appealed from 
the decision of the Synod of New Jersey 
against him. The chief points of his appeal 
are as follows: 

“Three doctrines which the appellant bas 
deiied have been associated for centuries with 
three doetrines that are essential to Christian- 
ity. The Presbytery and the Synod, baviug 
these doctrines strongly in their miuds and 
rarely or never having one questioned without 
the other, have failed to distinguish them ; and 
the appellant has suffered the hardship of 
being cut off from his work for beliefs not vital 
in themselves, but only appeariog vital from 
being entangled with those tbat are so. 

In calling the roll of the Synod new matter 
was permitted, and fresh statements, of the 
nature of testimony, when the appellant was 
excluded from the house; appeals to the pas- 
sion of the court—as, for example, that the ap- 
pellant’s book was more davgerous than Tom 
Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’; and, what is worse, 
intimidations of the younger voters by older 
er who followed them in the order of the 
roll. 

Mr. Miller concludes : 


“As the composition of an Assembly is not 
local, like that of a Synod, he hopes for an un- 
biased judgment, as though of a fresh court.” 

....Here is a story which appears to be pretty 
well authenticated; yet it bas another side 
which has not been told. We give it as we find 
it. Some time ago two Old Catholic priests 
withdrew from the Swiss Church, making the 
following declaration: 

“ Having found that attempts to establish a 

national Catholic Church at Geneva have only 
a political end, we declare our intention of 
4eparating fromthem, of returning to the bosom 
of the only Catholic Church, and of making sub- 
mission to ber authority as the sole guardian of 
the Christian faith.” 
This announcement caused quite a sensation 
and the Ultramontanes were quite jubilant. 
But soon the charge was made that these 
priests were bought up by Bishop Mermillod, 
from his place ef exile. Each, it was said, re- 
ceived $6,000. It was expected that the story 
would be authoritatively denied; but the Bish- 
op’s organ, so the account goes, the Courrier 
de Geneve, frankly admitted that the money 
passed, adding that a Catholic association bad 
been formed for the purpose of buying back 
perverts. 


...eThe German Catholic Congress which 
was held at Wurzburg, under the presidency of 
Baren Von Loé, devoted most of its time to 
the consideration of the school question. The 
resolutions adopted prefess unswervivg at- 
tachment to the Holy See, eall upon German 
Catholics to persevere in their fidelity, in spite of 
all efforts to shake it; express regret that so 
mapy dioceses have been deprived of their 
chief pastors ; recognize the sehool question as 
the most important one of the times, maintain- 
ing the inalienable right of the Church to sup- 
port religious schools ; protesting against ihe 
restrictions which the state has imposed on 
Catholic schools—(1) in probibiting teachers 
from giving religious instruction without first 
having received the missio canonica, (2) in re- 
fusing to compel parents to send their children 
to such teachers, and even (3) advising them not 
to send their children under such circumstances, 
finally, the resolutions call upon German Cath- 
olics to persevere in their contest against the 
omnipotenee of the state. 


. ..Committees of the Hartwick and 
Franckean Lutheran Synods (belonging to the 
General Synod), of New York, have agreed to 
reeommend theirunion. It was the admission 
of the Franckean Synod into the General 
Synod, some ten years ago, that occasioned the 
secession of the Pennsylvania Ministerium and 
the formation of the General Council, the 
Fravekean Synod being regarded as positively 
heretical. 


....The Jewish ministers of Philadelphia at 
a meeting recently resolved that ‘tthe minis- 
ters of Philadelphia, seeing the necessity of 
higher instruction in the Hebrew language— 
such as translation of the Bible, grammar, and 
commentaries, biblical and Jewish history, 
Mishna, Talmud, etc., are willing to place their 
services gratuitously at the disposal of their 
coreligionists.”’ . 


. ..An endeavor is to be made to give an im 
petus to the Old Catholic movement in France, 
A semi-monthly organ, called the Reformed 
Catholic Review, has been started, in which is 
printed a declaration of prineiples, by priests 
favoring the movement. 


.... Howard Miller has completed the census 
of the German Baptists or Dunkards, and an- 
nounces that they fall short of 60,000. Of 
these 14,861 are in Pennsylvania. 


..Tbhe average length of the pastorate in 
the United Presbyterian Church is eight years, 
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THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


Tue Silver question suddenly looms up 
in alarming proportions. The House of 
Representatives has passed a bill by 4 tol 
making silver a legal tender for all debts, 
public and private. If the Senate agrees 
and the President will sign it, we have a 
new currency at once, in which the duties 
on imports and the principal and interest 
of the Government bonds can be paid. 
The House bill is silver, without a limita- 
tion; and, if it becomes a law, it will create 
a revolution in finance. Will the Senate 
agree to the bill? And, even if it does, 
will the President sign it? 

The Senate, I think, is pretty closely 
divided on this question, and it may or 
may not agree to the House bill, without 
amendment. But one thing is certain: no 
bill will go through that body in a hurry. 
It will not make haste, as the House did, 
to pass it, and I believe that the chances 
are in favor of seme modifications of it. 
Very much depends upon the opinions 
current as to the President’s action on 
it. If it were known that the President 
would veto the naked House bill, its friends 
would at once attempt to amend it, so as to 
avoid a veto. Some of the President’s 
friends assert that he will sign any Dill 
which Congress passes on this subject; but 
others are equally confident that he will 
promptly veto such a measure as the one the 
House passed. There is a degree of un- 
certainty as to his position on the subject. 
Probably he has the courage to veto it, if he 
believes it wrong. But doeshe? His Cab- 
inet is divided on the subject, but the 
ablest members are opposed to it. 

The House will probably pass the bill now 
under debate—the Resumption Act Repeal 
Bill. There seems to be little doubt of this. 
The House is not willing even to resume 
on silvery / It insists upon making a coin 
which is to-day worth less than greenbacks 
a legal tender, but is unwilling to agree to 
resumption in 1879 even in that coin! This 
shows the insincerity of the Silver-Bill 
supporters. They want inflation, and are 
first experimenting with silver. If it 
should chance to rise in value, they will 
fall back on greenbacks; and if green- 
backs should appreciate nearly or quite to 
gold value, then they will demand a fresh 
issue of greenbacks. 

The Secretary of the Treasary stands tirm 
in his old position—in favor of resumption 
of specie payment in 1879 and against mak- 
ing silver an unlimited tender. The Senate 
can be trusted, I believe, to defeat the 
Anti-Resumption Bill of the House, but its 
position on the Silver Bill is uncertain and 
its final vote doubtful. Much, however 
may be hoped from the debate in that 
body. The House would not allow of any 
debate on this subject; but in the Senate 
avery Jong debate will ensue, and many 
amendments will be offered and will have 
to be voted on, and this will give many 
opportunities to amend or finally defeat 
the House bill. 

The result of the elections last Tuesday 
does not seem entirely to suit either party, 
but the man who gets most comfort out of 
them is the President. In Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin, and Connecticut, where the 
general course of the Administration was 
explicitly commended, the Republicans 
were victorious; but in some other states, 
where they declined to do so, they are 
defeated. Certainly there has been no 
condemnation of the President’s policy in 
any state and he can go on his way rejoic- 
ing. That he has made some sad blunders 
in his appointments none can deny; but 
who does not remember how many Mr. 
Lincoln made? Some of Mr. Lincoln's 
appointments were dreadful. How many 
of Gen. Grant’s were rejected by the Sen 
ate! It is not to be expected that any Presi- 
dent will not make mistakes; but if Mr. 
Hayes will try to raise the Civil Service 
above the dictation of congressmen, and 
take it out of the hands of the Ring and 
the caucus, he will do a great thing. No 
doubt he will nominate some weak and 
possibly some bad men to effice; but I 
doubt if he will appoint dishonest men to 
places where there are great chances .to 
steal. I doubt if he will take Ring favor 
ites for places where the Ring wants tools, 
This was often done in the last administra- 
tion. No doubt Gen. Grdnt was imposed 





upon; but the acts were unjustifiable, never- 
theless. 

Complaint is made that President Hayes 
does not take the advice of the old party 
chiefs—Cameron, Conkling, Blaine, Butler, 
Chandler, and others; but how can he, 
when he believes that most of those old 
party leaders are too partisan, and he knows 
that they are, one and all, opposed to any 
attempts at the reform of the Civil Service? 
The platform on which he was elected 
pledged him to attempt reform; but the 
old wheel-horses say that was meant for 
buncombe—to gain the votes of ‘‘ the Inde- 
pendents’’! Which shall the President fol- 
low, the platform or the old politicians? 
It is not enough to answer that he has made 
bad nominations. Ishe not trying to break 
up the old Ring rule in several of the 
states? For one, [ am not quite ready to 
believe that Mr. Hayes is a hypocrite and a 
corrupt man. Let us give him a fair trial, 
without too much grumbling at _ first. 
There is time enough yet to criticise him 
and to give him his proper place in history. 

The Army Bill called out some lively 
debate in the House. There were allusions 
to the withdrawal of troops from the 
South, and the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, Mr. Atkins, stated 
that this was the reason why the 
proviso of the old Military Bill pro- 
hibiting the using of troops at the South 
was left out. Some of the members 
indulged in ridiculous buncombe in regard 
to the use of the troops in the railroad 
riots. Even Gen. Banks said that he 
didn’t like to see the troops used ‘‘ against 
laboring men”! What an exhibition was 
this, and by a Massachusetts Republican! 
The troops were used to put down rioters 
—men who were destroying property and 
taking life--anda Massachusetts Republican 
regrets that force is used ‘‘ against laboring 
men”! It is evident that the politicians on 
both sides are beginning to court the new 
Labor party; but it will be a poor invest- 
ment for any public man to defend rioters, 
Blackburn, of Kentucky, was foremost in 
this disreputable business of arousing class 
passions and prejudices; but he is known 
everywhere asa violent man. But Gen. 
Banks has a reputation for conservatism 
and fairness that is worth preserving. He 
profited so largely in past years from the 
Know-Nothing party that it is not strange 
that he regards the new Labor party with 
some degree of interest and deference. 
But he may be sure that no party that up- 
holds violence will long rule in this or any 
other country. D. W.*B. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., Novy. 0th, 1877. 








JUDGES of fine odors credit Dr. Price with nice 
taste in the eompounding of his Unique Perfumes. 
They are admired by all. 


The Wisest of Precautions. 


Of precautions the wisest is that which is taken 
against disease. There is safetyin timely medica- 
tion; great perilindelay. One malady often begets 
others far more dangerous; and, if it does not, any 
abnormal condition hasa tendency, if unremedied, 
to become chronic and obstinate. Trifling disorders 
of the stomach, liver, bowels, or urinary organs may 
speedily develop into formidable maladies. Check 
them at the outset with Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, 
which, although it is wonderfully effective in over- 
coming diserders of long standing, is, like any other 


medicinal preparation. more advantageous in the 
intancy of the maladies to which itis adapted than 
after they have become chronic. Among these are 
dysovepsia, liter complaint, constipation, intermit- 
tent and remittent fevers, gout, rheumatism, nerv- 
ous and general debility, and urinary troubles. The 
Bitters are a capital appetizer, induce sound repose, 
and counteract the effects of fatigue and exposure. 





PIANOS, ORGANS, ETO. 


is Over ; but the slaughter ot 
high prices continues. By 
ptm nay improvements, in- 


a) inventions, and per- 
fected systems we can dow produce 


Magnificent,$750 Pianos for $ | 90 
Beautiful $250 Organs for $15 


Sent free for examination. Guaranteed Six Years 


Marchal & Smith, Piano & Organ Co., 
47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, 








HIGHEST HONORS 


AT THE 


CENTENNIAL WORLD'S FAIR, 1876! 


SHONINGER 


ORGANS 


PRONOUNCED UNANIMOUSLY AS THE 
BEST INSTRUMENTS. 


Their comparative excellence is recognized by the 
Judges in shale Report, from which the following 
is & oxime 

he B. Sion INGER ORGAN CO.’S exhibit 
as the best Instruments ata price rendering them 
a to a large class of purchasers, having a com- 
ination of Reeds and Bells, producing novel and 
pleasing effects, containing many desirable improve- 
ments, will stand longer in dry or damp climate, less 
liable to get out of order, all the boards being made 
three-ply, put together so it is impossible for them to 
either sbrink, swell, or split.” BS cadetad OR- 
GANS AWARDED THIS RA 

There are 50.000 of our Ealvonaats in this and 
the European countries in use, and they are so made 
that they will keep in tune and stand any climate. 
They contain a magnificent Chime of Bells, tuned in 
perfect harmony with the Keeds, producing wonder- 
tul effects. The Music Rack, when turned forward, 
will make a splendid writing desk, with our Book 
Closets and Swinging Lamp or Flower Brackets, with 
a fine Stool boxed tree with each Organ, makes the 
"HONINGER ORGANA the most substantial, 
convenient, and perfect Organ. 

We are prepared to appoint a few new Agents. 

A liberal discount to the Clergy, Sunday-schools, 
Teachers, Churches, and Lodges. 

Iilustrated Catalogues with Prices sent by mail 
upon application to 


B. SHONINGER ORGAN CO., 


97 to 123 Chestnut St., New Haven, Conn. 


NEW HAVEN ORGAN CO,, 
63 AND 65 BRADLEY STREET, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
Manufacturers of Reed Organs for 
Church, School, and Parlor Use. 
NEW AND ELEGANT DESIGNS JUST OUT. 
IN TONE AND FINISH ARE EQUAL, IF NOT 


SUPERIOR, TO ANY ORGAN NOW OF- 
FERED TO THE PUBLIC. 


PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES. 


Send for Illustrated Price-list. 











[Established 18 1846.) 


J. ESTEY & CO. 


9 Brattleboro, wt. © 
g@ Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 





IT COSTS YOU NOTHING 


to try our Organs, as we send on ten days’ trial and 
pay freight both ways,if returned. New Style, Up- 
right, Solid Walnut Case, with 23-5sets of reeds and 


12 stops, 


Price $67.00. 


Abways on hand at the Steam Organ Factory of 


ALLEGER. BOWLBY & C0., 


WASHINCTON, N. J. 


PIANOS Retail vest ois, omy ae S450, ote 
wae OF ans, stops 
ORGANS $65; 2 2 warranted, 15 
days’ test trial. bute bargains. 24-pp. [llustrated 
“— per all about Piano-Organ War, free. 
ANIEL . BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
SS ORL OS 


EDUCATION. 


H. B. BRYANT’S 
CHICAGO BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Corner State and Washington Sts. 


Largest, best equipped, most thorough, and prac- 
tical Business School in America. Large corps of 
Teachers, Choice Location, Steam Heating, Passen- 
ger Elevator. Can take any of the branches; com- 
mence at any time. Good Boarding Places. De- 
mand a Students for Offices. Best introduction to 
Busine’ 

Call or > send for Circulars. Addseee 
- BRYANT. 
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THE STANDARD ORGAN. 


PELOUBET, PELTON & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


841 and 843 Broadway, New York, 
Awarded Grand Medal and Diploma at Philadelphia, 1876. 
Superior in ware VOLUME, AND VARIETY OF TONE, 


in BEAUTY of STYLE. and 
FINISH OF 6ASE, 


Prices to Suit the Times. Send for a Catalogue 





NEW YORK 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New York Offices only at 
No. 5 East 14th St., 2d Door East of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED MUSIC SCHOOL and School of 
Elocution, bay send Ry aneeagen. Drawing, 
and Paintin nd Eve 

‘A SPECIAL, RAINING Cc OU Rs 

TERMS. . 

CLASSES of THREE PUPILS... .. o per Quarter. 
oA ro “ 5 ‘ 


STRICTLY PRIVATE LESSONS....30 “ = 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS open from 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. 
PUPILS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarter 

commencing from date of entrance. 


HENRY MOLLENHAUER’S 
COLLECE OF MUSIC. 


‘for Teachers. 





THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE MUSICAL 
{NSTITOTION IN THE CITY. 
No. 56 Court Street, Brooklyn, 


over Smith & Bunce’s Piano and Music Rooms. 
HENRY MOLLENHAUER, Director. 
ERNST GRABS, Secretary. 


IVERVIEW ACADEWY, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. School and Home for Boys: See Prospectus. 


CCH INNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
GE. _ Best oT = Literature, Science, 

Lane Painting, and Mx 
- DAVID H. MOORE, 








D.D., President. 





TARRYTOWN (N, Y.) IRVING INSTITUTE. A 
select family school for boys and young men. Re- 
opens Sept. llth. For circular address the Principal. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED every Merchant’s House, 
every Mechanic’s House, 


into all the homes in the land an article that every 
body wants, that every body is looking for. The 

1ost taking article before the public. Agents and 
canvassers everywhere write us that ours always 





Men, Women and Children 
to introduce into every 
Village & Hamlet, 
into every Farmer's House, 


Town, 


gives satisfaction ; thatitis no sooner introduced 
into alocatity than allthe neighbors want it right 
away. Any person can take orders for it, no pre- 

is experience required, send Postal C ard to 
GEORG TAY ‘LOR, Box 482, Montreal, Canada. 





t=” BOOK AGENTS TAKE NOTICE! _25 


JOSIAH ALLEN’S WIFE 


has ‘*‘ Wrote Another Book,” andit is ready. 


| SAMANTHA AT THE CENTENNIAL 


outdoes herself; and WIDDER DOODLE leaves BET- 
s©y BOBBET far behind. Don’t wait und lose your 
ehance. Send for Te rritory, Circulars, etc. at once. 


Address 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hartford, Conn. ; 
Newark, N.J. 


Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, Ill. ; 


to solicit Subscriptions for 


The Indianapolis eekly News. 


Only $1 a Year, Postage Prepaid. 
LARGEST CASH COMMISSION YET OFFERED. 


AGENTS WANTED for the 
ORK DAYS OF GOD 
By Prof. HERBERT W. MORRIS, A.M., D.D. 
The Grand History of the World betore Adam. 
Its dateless origin, thrilling and oo changes 
in becoming a fit abode for man. he beauties, tot 
ders, and realities of Plan as shown by Science. 
So plain, clear, and easily understood that all read it 
delight. Strongest say renee Send for 

le Ilustrati 


Circular, Terms, and Sam 
Address J. C. McCURDY & CO. Philadelphia. 


WORK FOR ALL 


in their own localities, canvassing for the ert 
Visitor (enlarged), Weekly and soa: Largest 
Paper inthe World.with Mammoth Chromos Free. 
Big Commissions to sgents. Terms and Outfit Free. 
Address P. O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta. Maine. 














CANVASSING AGENTS who have canvassed in 
the cities fora 
CYCLOP SEDIA or GENERAL ATLAS 
are invited to correspond with the undersisned. 
We have A DESIRABLE work, specially adapted 
to their experience. a 
H. B. NIMS & CO., Troy, N. Y. 





Our New Forty-Page Illustrated Watch = 
FORA Jewelry Catalogue we send everybody Free. 
\coLp 
NCIL 


PE 
OR TOOTH PICK .CRONEGH& CO.. 


‘SALESMEN 4 ou, apg mxeoe 
auere195: =" GOODS 


insure answer. = FOSTER & CO., Cincinnadi. 


201 Market St.. Phila.. Fa. 








66 a ween 5 » ourown town. Teru's and $5 outfit 
$ free. ALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 
$1 GRANT & 200 No. 2, 4. @& 8 Home St., Cincinnati, 0. 


S3EE ) PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 


O=: ary. jalary. Permanentsalesmen wanted _ 
to sell our Staple Goods tedealers. No 
Jey: Expenses paid. Address 





inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 
Agents. dress, A. COULTER &Co., cna 


@year. Agents wanted every where. Bus- 
Toews steietl Tegitimate Parpiculare tres 
Address J. WORTH & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Db) er day at home. Samples worth 
$5 TO $2 0 free. STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 




















TRAVEL 
:W YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW LINE, 
_— OUND BROOK ROUTE. 


FOR TRENTON AND PHILADELPHIA. 


Leave New York for Trenton and Philadelph* & at 

6:30, 8, 9:30, 11:30. Ag M.; 1.30, 3:30, 5:30, 12 P. M.; and at 
4 P.M. for Trenton 

Leave Philadelphia from station North Pennsylva- 
nia maeres?, twa and poems Streets, at 7:30, 9:30, 
11:30 A 3 1:30, 4:15, 5:30, 12 

“eave, ifenton for. New York at 1:20, 6:35, 8:05, 10:15 

3 12:15, 2:10, 4:50 6:05 P. 

Pullman Drawing-Room ‘Gin are attached to bee 
9:30 A. M., 1:30, 5:30 P.M. trains from New York, 
te the7 30, 9:30 A. M., 1:30 P. M. trains from Philadel. 


ia. 

P'St TNDAY gw 5 PE New York and Phil- 

dal hia at 9:30 A. M., 5:4 
Ms Tickets for sale at foot of Liberty St_, Nos. 529 and 
944 Broadway, at the principal hotels. all offices of the 
Erie Railway in New York and Brooklyn. and at No.4 
Court St., Beookize. ey nage checked from residence 
to destination. DWIN, Gen. Pass. Ag’t 





HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK, 


A.J. DAM & SON, Proorietors. 
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NOTICES. 





§” All communications for the Editorial, Literary 
News, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editor of The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

t@” All communications for the Commercial De- 
partment to the Commercia] Editor, and all, business 
coinmunications frem subscribers and advertisers to 
THE INDEPENDENT, Box 2787. 


&#” No notice can be taken of anonymous com- 
munications. Whatever is intended for insertion 
must be authenticated by the name and address of 
the writer; not ily for publicati but asa 
guaranty of good faith. 

2” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied bya stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served, 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Correspondents, Contributors, and others 
sending Manuscript to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will take notice that the postal laws 
require that on Manuscript intended for 
publication in a newspaper postage must 
be prepaid at letter rates—viz., three cents 


or each half ounce. 


Che Independent. 


251 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 








New York, November 15th, 1877. 
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HOW DENOMINATIONS CAN UNITE. 





Everyspopy deplores the divisions of 
Christendom, and we s“ppose that every- 
body admits that denominations are the 
work of the Devil, except, of course, his 
own, which represents the true faith and 
the true government. Denominations are 
one of the greatest curses of Christendom. 
He who multiplies them should inquire 
whether he is not doing the work of the 
Adversary. He who can contrive a way of 
diminishing their number or their divisive 
spirit is doing the work of Him in whom 
all the branches are one. 

But denominations have their little dif- 
ferences, which they make a matter of 
conscience, and do not feel that they can 
yield. How, then, can they unite? How 
much can they yield ? 

The Rev. Arthur Mursell, a prominent 
Baptist clergyman of England, has made a 
suggestion for a union, or fusion, or ‘‘com- 
promise” between his own denomination 
and that which nearest approaches it, the 
Independents, or, as we should call them, 
the Congregationalists. He says: 

‘*Our points uf divergence are the man- 
ner and the subjects of baptism. Baptists 
contend for the immersion of adults; 
Independents for the sprinkling of in- 
fants. Now, I believe that the average 
Baptist, apart from the more dogmatic so- 
called ‘leaders’ amongst us, is quite pre- 
pared to concede the mode as immaterial 
and involving no very vital principle. Are 
not our Independent friends prepared to 
concede the question of the su mers and 
adminjster the initiatory rite only to re- 
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sponsible and voluntary applicants? I 
would not deprive such parents as discern 
any sentimental sanctity in a rite of vicari- 
ous dedication of the satisfaction they 
might gather from it; but I would labor to 
teach them tbat such a feeling is senti- 
mental, and that only a priestly church can 
ever inflict a rite on the irresponsible, while 
Christ’s Church waits for the willinghood 
of personal consecration. This, surely, 
our Independent friends, as Nonconform: 
ists, are prepared to concede. On our 
part, it is to be hoped that we are willing 
to waive the mere external mode, except 
where insisted on by the applicant, and 
agree upon some common method of in- 
itiating the confessing child of God into 
the brotherbood of church-fellowship, 
either by sprinkling or affusion, or even by 
a shake of the hand alone. The mode is 
but a form, and involves no principle that 
should keep two great bodies of Christians 
distinct.” 


Mr. Mursell is not likely to succeed upon 
that tack, even in England, where the Bap- 
tists practice open communion and recog- 
nize the regular ecclesiastical character of 
other churches than theirown. Certainly 
in this country the proposition will excite 
no feeling other than that of dazed surprise. 
American Baptists have something to say 
about a “regenerate membership”; but they 
talk a great deal more about /aptoand baptizo. 
The language of Mr. Mursell quoted above 
willshock them. They are not ready to con- 
sider a union. It is only the smaller body 
of Free Baptists to whom a union with the 
Congrega'ionalists is possible, and we are 
rejoiced that it has been so proposed as to 
make it, at least, a subject of discussion, 
although Congregationalists have not yet 
given it the hospitable attention it deserves. 

But, whether in England orin this coun- 
try, such a compromise would be and ought 
to be impossible. We are never going to 
unite the Church on the basis of asking 
other people to give up any practice or be- 
lief which they regard as essential, or even 
important, or even having a balance of 
propriety or expediency in its favor. A 
Baptist congregation ought not to be asked 
to give up immersion. If they believe in 
it, it would be a willful dulling of their 
conscience if they should yield it, even 
though their belief be as mild and hesitant 
as Mr. Mursell represents it to be among 
the English Baptists. So the Congrega- 
tionalists, many or most of them, are much 
in favor of the baptism of infants, although 
they have generally yielded the notion that 
it confers churchmembership. But it 
would be wrong for those who believe that 
cyildren ought to be baptized to give up 
the practice, and it ought not to.be asked. 
On such a basis as is proposed union is 
not only impracticable—it would be wrong. 

Is union between these two bodies, then, 
hopeless? Between the American Bpatists 
and the Congregationalists, yes, for the 
present. Between English Baptists and In- 
dependents, or between American Free 
Baptists and Congregationalists, not by any 
means hopeless. In the one case the parties 
have not yet been educated to acknowledge 
the comparative unimportance of forms in 
the economy of faith. In the other case 
they have been so educated in part. They 
are almost ready to come together. They 
cannot unite by paring down their faith to 
an arbitrary standard of compromise; but 
they can unite on the Christian basis of 
mutual forbearance and charity. Why 
should not these two bodies of Christians, 
who believe each other to be Christians, 
who believe each other’s churches to be 
churches of the Living God, who receive 
each other to the Lord’s Table—why 
should they not agree to meet together, 
knowing but ignoring their little differ- 
ences, to consult with each other in their 
ecclesiastical conferences, not as separate 
denominations, but as one? It would bea 
glorious consummation. Let it not be con- 
sidered that, because one congregation pre- 
fers to carry on its work a little differently 
from another, they cannot recognize each 
other as possessing equal rights and mem- 
bership in a single church body. It is on 
this basis, as we understand it, that the 
proposal of union has been made between 
Free Baptists and Congregationalists, in 
this state; and if this was not a chief subject 
of consultation and prayer at the meeting of 
the Congregational State Association, at 
Gloversville, and at the National Council, 
at Detroit, then somebody blundered, not 
knowing the needs of the times and the 





signs of the times. . 


LAST WEEK’S ELECTIONS. 





TuE elections of last week in some dozen 
states are about as near a draw game be- 
tween the two parties as anything else. 
Neither party has received a mortal blow 
and neither undergone any essential change 
in its prospects for the future. Neither 
shows any signs of disintegration or de- 
creasing vitality. The Democrats had cal- 
culated upon dissatisfaction and divisions 
in the Republican ranks as the basis of 
large gains, and in this respect they are 
disappointed. The off-year after a Presi- 
dential election is always a trying year to 
the successful party; and, if it can manage 
to hold its own, withoutserious defection 
or loss, it is doing about as well as can be 
expected. 

The Democrats carry this state, on the 
state ticket, by a majority of about fifteen 
thousand, and the Republicans have a 
working majority in both houses of the 
legislature. This secures the submission 
of the constitutional amendments to the 
people next year, and gives a Republican 
Senate to participate in the election of a 
United States senator to succeed Senator 
Conkling, and perhaps somewhat in- 
creases his chances of being his own suc 
cessor. The Republicans would have done 
better in this state, and, as things now 
look, probably have elected their state 
ticket, but for two follies. One is that of 
the Rochester Convention, for which Sena- 
tor Conkling is mainly responsible; and 
the other is that of the so-called Hayes 
Republicans, who allowed their disgust 
with the Convention to influenc> their 
action so far as to keep thousands of them 
athome. We do not look with any com- 
placency upon either of these follies. 
It is never wise to indulge person- 
al piques in matters where results depend 
on conjoint action. 

Pennsylvania is Democratic on _ her 
state ticket by a small majority and with 
a lagely reduced vote. This is merely a 
temporary change, which the next election 
will, in all probability, set right. New 
Jersey, as was expected, is also Demo- 
cratic, electing Gen. McClellan by some 
ten thousand majority anda Democratic 
legislature. Gen. McClellan will now be 
awarded the position of commander-.in- 
chief not of the army of the United States, 
but of the militia of New Jersey; and, 
should a suitable occasion be furnished, we 
shall perhaps have another exhibit of his 
soldierly qualities, especially in digging 
trenches, managing dress parades, and get- 
ting ready to fight. 

The Republicans in Massachusetts have 
made a clean sweep on a platform that was 
a square endorsement of the President’s 
Southern and civil service policy. The 
nominating convention took a bold stand 
on both of these subjects and presented 
the issue to the people without ambiguity 
or disguise; and the result shows that the 
action was not a mistake. So also the 
Republicans of Wisconsin planted them- 
selves on the basis of honest money, es- 
chewing alike the heresies of the green- 
back inflationists and the silver men; and 
here, too, the result justifies their wisdom. 
Politicians often think that success is best 
won by trimming and playing dodge games, 
by saying one thing and meaning arother, 
or by saying what really means nothing; 
but the general fact in the long run is that 
it is good policy to be honest in politics, as 
well as anywhere else. The Republicans 
of Ohio in October threw away a victory 
and lost the governor and lost a United 
States senator by foolishly contradicting 
their own antecedents and attempting to 
win votes at the expense of their previous- 
ly-avowed principles. They unwittingly 
courted and deserved their own defeat. 

The other states known to be Democratic 
and those known to be Republican have 
maintained their respective positions with- 
out any material change. The minor 
parties in the field in some of these states 
have drawn away some voters and here and 
there elected a local candidate;.yet these 
diversions have produced no effect upon 
the general status of the two great parties 
that have confronted each other in the 
past and will continue to do so in the 
future. 

There are many lessons which might be 





derived from these elections; yet the one 








we desire to emphasize is that Republicans, 
if they do not mtan to lose all control over 
the Government and pass it entirely into 
Democratic hands, must solidly hold to- 
gether. They are in the face of a power- 
ful foe, and they are not strong enough to 
quarrel with each other or to quarrel with 
the President. Their own party interests 
and those of the country alike demand the 
spirit of conciliation and consolidation of 
all their strength in support of the great 
principles of the party. A solid Democ- 
racy at the South, with its left wing at the 
North, will be sure to carry the day, unless 
Republicans are thoroughly cemented and 
work together, as they have done in other 
years. The leaders of the party ought to 
understand this fact and act accordingly. 
No man’s personal interests or grievances 
deserve a moment’s consideration, when 
compared with the question whetber Re- 
publicanism or Democracy shall rule the 
country. 





THE EXPLANATION GIVEN. 





We published last week the letter of 
Judge Strong in regard to the Electoral 
Commission, adding a brief comment ex- 
pressive of our satisfaction with the view 
taken by the writer. Zhe Sun, of this 
city, desires us to éxplain the ‘* contradic- 
tion” between the action of Judge Strong 
in the Louisiana case and his action in that 
of Florida. In answer to this request, we 
take the liberty of saying to our neighbor 
that there is no ‘‘ contradiction” to be ex- 
plained. 

Judge Strong and the majority of the 
Electoral Commission voted to recognize 
and count the votes of the Hayes electors 
in Louisiana because these electors and no 
others had the constitutional and legal 
evidence of their appointment, in conform- 
ity with the laws of Louisiana, and be- 
cause, as the evidence showed, they met on 
the day appointed, and in due form of law 
performed the function assigned to them. 
So also Judge Strong and the majority of 
the Electoral Commission, for precisely the 
same reasons, voted to recognize and 
count the votes of the Playes electors in 
Florida. 

The Sun, however, adverts to the fact 
that the Supreme Court of Florida and the 
governor and legislature of that state de- 
clared the Tilden electors to have been ap- 
pointed. But it omitsto mention the fact, 
absolutely fatal to the declaration, that all 
these proceedings were taken and consum- 
mated several weeks after the Hayes elect- 
ors, invested according to law with all the 
insignia of office, had met, discharged the 
duties with which they were intrusted, ad- 
journed, and thereafter ceased to hold the 
office. These proceedings, considered in a 
legal aspect, had not the slightest validity 
as affecting acts that were lawfully done 
when they were done. We quote for our 
neighbor’s consideration the language of 
Judge Strong in his deliverance with re- 
gard to Florida: ‘‘ Neither the action of 
the legislature nor a post hac decision of a 
court can affect an act rightfully done 
when it was done and completed before 
the legislature and the court attempted to 
annul the authority for it.” 

The simple truth is that the Hayes electors 
in Florida, when they acted, had a legally 
perfect title to the office; while the Tilden 
electors, so called, had not the faintest 
shadow of such a title, any more than any 
other equal number of private citizens. 
The proceedings taken by the Democrats 
after they came into power, and after the 
electoral office in its incumbents had ab- 
solutely ceased to exist, could have no 
effect to impair what was lawfully done at. 
the time, or give validity to what, when it. 
was done, had not the least warrant of law. 
A quo warranto proceeding to oust the in- 
cumbent of an office while he is holding 
it is a legitimate process; but such a pro- 
ceeding instituted after the incumbency 
has expired is an absurdity. Judge 
Woodward, ef the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, in The Commonwealth v. 
Smith, 45 Penn. Rep., 59, said: ‘‘ It is diffi- 
cult to see how title toa past and defunct 
office can be tried.” Such an operation is 
not within the remedies of law. 

We submit this statement to our neighbor 
in reply to the question proposed, feeling 


quite confident: that it meets the case and: 
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shows that the charge of ‘‘ contradiction,” 
as applied to Judge Strong, is simply a 
mistake of The Sun. 





TWO SUGGESTIONS. 


WE do not see that the controversy be- 
tween the whole of Christianity and a part 
of science is likely to become less grave for 
some time tocome. In a sense, it is older 
than Christianity itself. A young layman 
of our acquaintance was about to lecture, 
the other evening, on Christ as a Philan- 
thropist. ‘‘ You are fortunate in deliver- 
ing your lecture now,” said a skeptical 
friend, ‘‘for ten years hence nobody will 
take any interest in your subject.” But 
the lecture was delivered, for the speaker 
knew that the Christian religion has been 
pronounced moribund annually for 1844 
years, more or less, and will be until the 
the last unbeliever sees a great light. It 
is useless te deny, however, that the pres- 
ent attacks of science are serious, in that 
they divert many of the brightest minds, 
especially the young, from the old paths. 
Christianity is one, but unbelief is many, 
and its phases, though they are ever chang- 
ing, as constantly recur. At atime when 
the temptation is to call everything unreal 
which the scales cannot weigh, we have a 
couple of suggestions to offer. 

In the first place, something must be 
done besides. mentioning ‘‘atheists” or 
‘‘infidels”’ in sermons,:or bringing into 
every prayer the good old Scripture phrase 
‘*science falsely so called.” There is no 
occasion for distrust, nor for merely hoping 
where we once believed. But, while the 
future is sure, our duty in the present is 
very plain. Atheists and infidels ought to 
be in the Christian society, whose very 
business it is to bring them there. And 
science falsely so called thinks it is rightly 
so called, and very properly demands to be 
convinced of itserror. Our first sugges- 
tion is, therefore, that Christian students 
in our schools and colleges and theological 
seminaries resolve, every one, to give 
greater attention than before to purely 
physical branches. <A large part of the 
advantage gained by scientists over Chris- 
tians in ordinary debate is on account of 
their ability to make glib allusiuns to bio- 
plasm, or protoplasm, or Bathybius, or 
unconscious cerebration. It is a duty of 
the Christian, and especially of the Chris- 
tian minister, to be able to meet sword with 
sword. We do not ask him to become a 
specialist. It is not necessary to hope to 
bea Gray or a Dana in science, any more 
than a Hodge or a Jonathan Edwards in 
theology; but the every-day terminology 
and the common arguments on the scien- 
tific side he should thoroughly master. In 
the progress of his investigations he will be 
surprised to find how superficial are some 
of the arguments he must meet, and how 
unsettled and contradictory are the 
substitutes for the Christian explanation 
of the origin of life. Half a day’s reading, 
for instance, will familiarize him with the 
rise, progress, and decay of Huxley’s pet 
discovery of Bathybius, which began in 
1868 as the connecting link between the in- 
animate and the animate, a substitute for 
God, and ended in 1875 as mere carbonate of 
lime. We do not mean to belittle the irre- 
ligious element in science, for to ignore it 
is almost as bad as to flee from it. We only 
want to urge Christian students, from the 
school-boy to the college professor, to see 
that it isa servant to be won, not a vampire 
to tremble at. Never mindif Greek and 
Latin and mathematics suffer for a time. 
We believe they are the foundations of 
sound learning; but our scholars should be 
willing, like St Paul, to be made all things 
to all men, so that they may by all means 
save some. 

Our other suggestion we make with yet 
greater confidence. It is that scientific 
students who attack Christianity familiar- 
ize themselves with the rudiments of the 
system they attack. If Christian igno- 
rance of science is common, science’s 
ignorance of Christianity is well-nigh 
universal. The other day one of the first 
of English skeptics made an elaborate 
attack on the doctrine of the ‘‘ immaculate 
conception,” which he supposed to mean 
that of Christ, and not of the Virgin Mary. 
This is a Roman doctrine. We wish we 
were sure that scientists are any more 
familiar with the Westminster Confession, 
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or the Thirty-nine Articles, or the Pauline 
philosophy. What would a chemist say 
should a minister confound carbonic acid 
with carbolic? May not the minister 
rightly consider it equally necessary that a 
scientist should know the difference be- 
tween Arminian and Armenian? Nor 
will it behoove the chemist to say that one 
thing is real and the other imaginary, so 
long as Christian philosophy alone is able 
to bridge the ‘‘ impassable chasm ” between 
mind and matter. 


Etlitorial Notes. 


Some of our subscribers do not seem to 
understand clearly our premium offer of Wor- 
cester’s Unabridged Pictorial Dictionary. We 
give away this magnificent Dictionary, absolutely, 
to any person who will send us the names 
of three new subscribers and nine dollars; or 
who will, on renewing his own subscription, 
send two other new names and nine dollars; 
or who will renew his own subscription for 








three years and pay us nine dollars. Nine 
dollars from any party and three new sub- 
scriptiuns will secure the Dictionary. This 
“astonishing offer’? has brought us orders 
for over two hundred Dictionaries in three 
weeks, or since its first announcement in 
these columns, as our books will show. We 
may here say that at no period within ten 
years past has the subseription list of THE 
INDEPENDENT increased so rapidly as during 
the month of October; while thus far the 
November accessions of new names have been 
far greater than last month. We ask every 
reader of THE INDEPENDENT to notice carefully 
our twenty-fifth page, and then resolve to get 
one or more of the splendid premiums there 
offered. 


THE constitutional and legal questions which 
the Senate Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions have before them in respect to the Spof- 
ford-Kellogg contest are these: Was the Re- 
turning Board of Louisiana a constiiutional 
body? If so, did its certificates of the elec- 
tion of members of the legislature constitute a 
prima facie title to seats for the purpose of or- 
ganization, subject te any contest that might 
arise after the organization was effected? If 
so, can the election of Kellogg, who upon this 
supposition was certainly chosen by the lawful 
legislature of Louisiana, be nullified by any 
sub-equent action of that legislature, or of the 
members composing it? If the perpetration of 
frauds by the Returning Board were proved, 
would that fact invalidate Kellogg’s election, de- 
clared legal at the time by the constituted au- 
thority, acting under the forms of law? The 
technicalities of the case lie in these questions. 
As wé presume, the Committee will answer 
the first two questions in the affirmative and 
the second twoin the negative; and this will give 
the seat to Kellogg, provided the Senate shall 
concur with these answers. Without under- 
taking to decide the question of fact whether 
frauds were committed or not, or who com- 
mitted them, if there were frauds, we believe, 
as a matter of law, that Kellogg is entitled to 
the seat, and that the action of the President 
in withdrawing the troops from the state-house 
of Louisiana, and the changes resulting there- 
after, have in law nothing to do with the ques- 
tion which the Senate is to decide. 


Mr. BucKNER, of Missouri, has introduced 
a constitutional amendment into the House of 
Representatives proposing to amend the Fif- 
teenth Amendment so as to provide that the 
words ‘‘the right of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States, or by any state, on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude,’’ shall only apply or extend to, com- 
prebend or include persons who were citizens 
of the United States on the 30th of March, 
1870, when said amendment was adopted, and 
their issue. This is certainly a very queer freak 
in the way of amending the Constitution, prob- 
ably designed to exclude Chinamen from the 
guardianship of the Fifteenth Amendment, in 
the event that they should become citizens of 
the United States, whether by naturalization 
or by birth. It would hit more than Jobn 
Chinaman, since it would withdraw the pro- 
tection of the Amendment from all persons, 
whether black or white, blue or yellow, who 
have or who shall become citizens of the 
United States by naturalization after the 30th 
of March, 1870, and from all their descendants. 
This is rather a sweeping proposition, in order 
to save the country from the Chinese. We 
think that Mr. Buckner must be a new hand 
at the business of drafting amendments, 


As far back as 1854 oceurred the plundering 


PENDENT, 


and destruction of the bark ‘‘Caldera’”’ in 

Chinese waters, with the knowledge and secm- 

ing consent of the Chinese local authorities. 

The Government of the United States made a 

claim, in bebalf of the owners of the bark and 

cargo and the seamen on board, for indemnity, 

upon the Imperial Government of China; and 

on the 8th of November, 1858, Mr. Reed, the 
United States minister to China, succeeded in 
obtaining a recognition of this claim, and 
negotiating a convention by which the Chinese 
Government agreed to pay, and soon thereaf- 
ter did pay, about $700,000 in satisfaction of all 
claims of American citizens for losses sus- 
tained prior to that date. A commission was 
appointed to distribute the fund, and, in 
making the distribution, it withheld about 
sixty percent. of the amount claimed by the 
owners of the “Caldera,” alleging that the 
cargo had been damaged by water previous to 
the destruction by Chinese pirates. The case 
has been in the state of limbo ever since, the 
Government in the meanwhile retaining in its 
own possession more than half of the whole 
indemnity, with the interest accumulation 
thereon. We are glad to observe that Mr. 
Hewitt has offered a bill in the House of Rep- 
resentatives providing that the claimants may 
present their claims to the Court of Claims, 
that they may use as evidence any documents 
on file in the department of the Secretary of 
State in relation to-this subject, and that the 
award of the Court of Claims shall be final. 
We wish that Mr. Hewitt had put the Japarese 
Indemnity Fund and the *‘ Alabama’”’ Fund into 
the same category. The Government of the 
United States is very badly disgraced in not 
having promptly settled, according to the 
rules of equity, the claims of all the parties 
entitled to reimbursement from these respect. 
ive funds. The indemnities were made for 


itself to be a very dilatory trustee. 


THERE is one of our Methodist exchanges 
which seems to be trying to make out that 
THE INDEPENDENT and itself are rivals and to 
hinder the admission of this journal into Meth- 
odist families. The number of our Methodist 
subscribers is increasing so fast that we have 
no fear of its succeeding ; but we want to say 
one word on the subject. We de not consider 
that any rivalry can exist between THE INDE- 
PENDENT and any denominational paper. We 
shuuld be the last te say a word to prevent 
any one from taking his own church paper. 
The Methodist family that does not take some 
Methodist paper, or the Baptist, or the Presby- 
terian, or the Congregational family that does 
not take a good paper which represents its 
ehurch gains for itself agreat loss. We would 
say to every one of our subscribers: Do not, by 
avy means, give up your denominational paper. 
Providence has connected you with your 
Church, and you ought to know all you can 
about it. We shall try to tell you the most 
important things about it; but our opinions 
are net official, and when we criticise you 
ought to know what the organs of the Church 
have to say. Select a good denominational 
paper and stick to it. But you want to be 
more than a denominationalist. You are a 
Christian more than you are a Methodist or a 
Baptist. You want to know what Christ’s 
Church is doing, and how your denomination 
looks to those whose business it is not to 
defend it. Therefore, take also the best and 
most intelligent undenominational religious 
paper that you can find, whether it be THE 
INDEPENDENT or something else. If you are 
an intelligent reader of your own church 
paper, you will appreciate THE INDEPENDENT 
all the more. We expect most of our sub- 
scribers to come from those who are loyal to 
their own Churches, and such we desire all of 
them to be. 


TuE Dr. Skinner who has been fighting his 
presbytery so long in Cincinnati, and who has 
just invented another appeal to torment an- 
other General Assembly with, is the same Dr. 
Skinver who is now quarreling with his music 
committee about the Doxology. He did not 
like the Doxology and told the choir not to sing 
it. The musical committee would not agree, 
and-told the organist to play it after the last 
hymn. Both parties understood the case, and 
while the minister spread out his hands and 
began ‘‘ May the grace,’’ almost before the last 
note had died away, the organist also allowed 
no interval, but struck out into Old Hundred. 
The organ was too much for the minister, who 
stopped, and, turning to the organist, in a voice 
of thunder, bade him to “‘ stop that immediate- 
ly.”’ He was frightened and stopped, and the 
benediction was then dispensed, though it might 
better be dispensed with in future from such 
profane lips. ; 


Wow _p any of our readers like to know how, 
after their conversion, they will be received 
into the Roman Catholic Church? We will 
tell them, following the Latin official directions 
which we find in The Catholic Standard. The 
priest, in a surplice and violet stole, shall sit 
onthe epistle side of the altar, and the con- 
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vert shall kneel before him, and, laying his 
right hand on the Gospels, shall read, or, if be 
cannot read, shall repeat after the priest a long 
confession of faith in English, which includes 
the old Catholic doctrines, and very distinctly 
the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff, while all 
doctrines contrary to the Councils of Trent 
and the Vatican are rejectéd and anathema- 
tized. The priest, still sitting, repeats the 
Miserere mei Deus, or the De profundis, closing 
with the Gloria Patri. The priest then stands, 
and a Latin prayer is responsively performed ; 
after which (still standing) he continues, in 
Latin: 

‘*O God, whose office it is to pity and to 
spare, we suppliantly beseech thee tbat thy 
compassionate goodness may mercifully re- 


lease this thy servant (or handmaid) who is 
bound by the chains of excommunication.” 


Then, sitting down, he continues, still in Latin ; 


‘By apostolic authority which I exercise in 

this place I release thee from the chains of ex- 
communication which thou hast incurred, and 
I restore thee to the Holy Sacraments of the 
Church, to the communion and upity of the 
faithful, in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.’’ 
Proper penance is then imposed, such as re- 
peating certain prayers, visiting churches, or 
the like, and the eeremony is concluded, leav- 
ing him a good Christian, and us excommuni- 
cants. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE was evidently bound not 
to allow the other institutions to get the start 
of it in conferring degrees on two men, and so 
it has at this unwonted time of the year given 
the degree of LL.D. to President Bartlett, of 
Dartmouth College, which institute it has 
robbed of Professor Young, and that of D.D. 
to the successor of Professor A. A. Hodge, 
whom it had taken from Allegheny Seminary. 
At the same time, it has done a graceful act in 
giving the same degree to the Congregational 
Archbishop of New Jersey, the Rev. W. B. 
Brown, of Newark, who has had part in organ- 
izing nearly every Congregational church in 
the state and w:o has just published an able 
historical paper.in The Congregational Quar- 
terly proving that the old New Jersey Presby- 
terian churches were originally Congrega- 
tional. The Presbyterians of New Jersey are 
generous to their feebler though older sister 
denomination. 

THIs honor from Princeton to the father of 
New Jersey Congregationalism may be taken as 
a sufficient reply to the following fling from 
The Presbyterian : 

***There isa bright lookout for Congrega- 

tionalism,’ says one, writing from New Jersey 
to The Congregationalist—‘there is a bright 
lookout for Congregationalism in this old Pres- 
byterian state.’ We know it, and how it 
has been brought about. A ‘bright lookout’ 
is kept for a Presbyterian Church in which 
there is an active feud ; and at the proper time, 
when the presbytery has given a decision 
against one party, a council is called, and the 
recalcitrant Presbyterians are baptized ‘ Con- 
gregationalists.’”’ 
Such conduct, if the facts were as represented, 
would be unfraternal in the highest degree and 
unworthy of a Christian body. We bave made 
inquiries, and we assure The Presbyterian that 
its charge is not true. It can give no such case. 
The nearest approach to such acase in New 
Jersey is in one Presbyterian church, where a 
division of feeling existed, and where one 
party declared themselves Congregationalists, 
eutirely without suggestion or advice from the 
leaders in the denomination. More than one 
case could be mentioned in which Dr. Brown 
has refused to listen to those who had come to 
him for sympathy and has bidden them remain 
and net divide a useful chureh. 


A LUTHERAN paper which has such bitter 
words to say of an eminently fraternal and 
Christian act, such as Dr. Conrad, editor of the 
Lutheran Observer, performed in appearing be- 
fore the Congregational Council at Detroit, and 
making a warm, brotherly speech, may be truly 
Lutheran, but it is not Christian. Says the 
Lutheran Standard, organ of the Synodical 


Conference. ii 


“Dr. Conrad, of The Observer, was at the 
National Council of the Congregationalists at 
Detroit, and took occasion there to laud the 
so-called catholicity of that sect and to * bear 
down severely on the rigidity’ of old Luther- 
avs. That he has more sympatoy with Congre- 
gationalists than with faithful Lutherans is 
—— clear. But why does he profess to be a 

utheran? He also chuckles over the fact that 
the Council pastors at Allentown, belonging to 
the Pennsylvania Synod, recently invited Re- 
formed ministers to preach for them, and that 
a minister of that Synod presented its ‘ frater- 
nal greetings ’ to the Reformed Synod as dele- 
gate to that body. ‘Birds of a feather will 
flock together.’ ” 


It has another paragraph which, with the pre- 
ceding one before us, is not difficult to under- 
stand : 


“The boldvess with which some General 
Synodists avow their unionism, and even glory 
wm it, may do some good where there is still 
some reverence for the truth of God. I+ may in- 
duce some men to ask themselves whether it 
is possible to receive a doctrine as revealed of 
God, and still not only act in fraternal har- 
movy with those who reject it, but scoff at 





others whose conscience shrinks from such 
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levity. When unionism becomes brazen-faced 
and impudent many may be Jed to stop and 
think who would not be disturbed by it in its 
moderate and more modest manifestations. 
Drunkenness is a great evil, but it is some- 
times a very effective tewperance lecture.”’ 
Weare glad to believe that the Lutherans who 
hold such sentiments as these are in the 
minority. 


Dr. Linpsay, at a recent meeting of the 
Presbytery of South Carolina, expressed the 
opinion that it was not expedient to educate 
colored men for the ministry, saying that they 
were ‘wholly iucompetent for the work, and 
that facts proved se many of them now in tbe 
ministry unworthy and the worst of rogues.” 
His brethren of the Presbytery did not coneur 
with this view and laid his propositi:n on the 
table. This was certainly sensible. The way 
to remedy the evil of which Dr. Lindsay com- 
plains, so far as it exists, is not in declining to 
educate colored men for the ministry, but in 
making efforts to elevate their character and 
give them a better education. That they are 
eapable of being thus elevated and educated, 
and thus furnishing a worthy ministry, admits 
of no doubt, Dr, Lindsay to the contrary not- 
withstanding. It is perfectly natural that 
colored people should prefer ministers of their 
own color; and, hence, the problem of Negro 
evangelization at the South includes in it, as 
ove of its important conditions, an educated 
ministry, composed, at leastin part, of colored 
men. Admitting Dr. Lindsay’s statement as 
to the facts, we should reverse his conclusion 





vestigation of the strange phenomena con- 
nected with so called spiritualism and ‘‘ me- 
diumship”’ will be forced upon our scientific 
teachers. Alfred R. Wallace and Edward T. 
Bennett, two of the leading naturalists of En- 
gland, are seeing this necessity and calling 
the attention of the public to the phenomena. 
Here is one narrated in The Spectator, by these 
two men, whom nobody can sneer at as incom- 
petent fools. Two ladies and one other gen- 
tleman sat with Mr. Monck, a medium, about 
atable in a room sufficiently lighted to see 
every object on the table. Four common 
slates were on the table. Of these Mr. Wal- 
lace selected two, carefully cleaned them, tied 
them together, with a strong cerd passed 
lengthwise and crosswise around them, and 
then, first putting a small pencil between 
them laid the slates flat on the table, and, 
while the medium put his fingers on the upper 
slate, Mr. Wallace aud a lady sitting opposite 
held the slates by the eorners. Mr. Wallace 
Bays: 

“From this position our hands were never 
moved, till { uvtied tnem to ascertain the re- 
sult. After waiting a minute or two, Dr. Monck 
asked me to name any short word I wished to 
be written on the slate. I named the word 
‘God.’ He then asked me to say how I[ wished 
it written. I replied: ‘Lengthways of the 
slate.’ Then if I wished it written with a large 
or asmall ‘g,’ and I chosea capital ‘G.’ Ina 
very short time writing was beard on the slate. 
The medium’s hauds were convulsively with- 
drawn, and I then myself untied the cord 
(which was a strong silk watch-guard, lent by 
one of the visitors), and, on opening the slates, 
found en the lower ove the word 1 had asked 
for, written in tue manner I had requested, tne 
writing being somewhat faint and labored, but 
perfectly legible. The slate, with the writing on 
it, is now in my possessiou. The essential fea- 
tures of this experiment are that I myself 
cleaned and tied up the slates, that I kept my 
hand on them all the time, that they never went 
out of my sight for a moment, and that I 
named the word to be written and the manner 
of writing it after they were thus secured and 
held by me. I ask: How are these facts to be 
explained and what interpretation is to be 
placed upon them ?”’ 


We would like to know, too. 


WE know that the social position of women 
in Germany is bad enough; but we confess 
that we believe that something has been left 
out of the story of Professor Christlieb, as told 
to Col. Higginson. An American student, se 
the story goes, called on the Professor, who 
received him cordially, and entered into con- 
versation with him abort the United States. 
After expressing his admiration of the natural 
advantages of the country and of the enter- 
prise of its citizens, he added that he felt much 
solicitude for its future. On being asked his 
reasons, he frankly expressed his opinion that 
‘‘the spirit of Christ’? was not here. Being 
still further pressed to illustrate his meaning, 
he gave as instances of this deficiency not the 
Crédit Mobilier or the Tweed Scandal, but 
such facts as the following. He seriously de- 
clared, so Col. Higginson repeats the story, 
that on more than one occasion he had heard 
an American woman say to her husband 
** Dear, will you bring me myshawl ?” and the 
husband had brought it! He further had seen 
a husband return home at evening and enter 
the parlor where his wife was sitting—perhaps 
in the very best chair in the room—and the 
wife not only did not go and get his dressing- 
gown and slippers, but she even remained 
seated, and left him to find a chair as he could. 
These things, as Professor Christlieb pointed 





out, suggested a serious deficiency of the 
spirit of Christ in the community. How dif- 
ferently things leok to Americans! ‘ Mein 
frau,” says the German to his wife, as they 
leave the tailroad car or the dhrosky, ‘‘ have 
you got the carpet-bag and the overcoat and 
the umbrella?’ “ Yes, my dear,” she replies. 
“Then come along,” says he, and he marches 
before her. What American lady, boarding 
with her husband in a private family in Ger- 
many, has not had her landlady beg her, for 
the looks of the thing, not to let her husband 
carrya bag or a bundle while she walked 
empty-handed by his side? It is a pleasure to 
know that, ufter ages of the oppression of 
women, the men are,in this country, learning 
that the women must not have a monopoly of 
the spirit of Christ; that the law of Christ, 
**Bear ye one another’s burdens,’’ applies to 
both sexes. 





Mock marriages for the fun of the thing 
sometimes turn out not to be the joke they 
were supposed to be. A Miss Ciara Manning, 
of Brooklyn, and_a Mr. Brundage, of Union- 
ville, in this state, at a social gathering in the 
house of the latter, last August, went through 
this joke to her, but, as he now claims, reality 
to him. He says he meant it, and she says she 
did not mean it. The marriage service was 
read to both bya minister, and both publicly 
assented to the contract by the appropriate re- 
sponse. Mr. Brundage procured a certificate of 
the fact that he had united the parties in wed- 
lock according to the laws of this state. The 
step-mother of the unwilling bride applied to 
the clerk of one of the courts of Brooklyn to 
know what could be done about it; and the 
clerk, after ascertaining the facts, advised that 
the bride should accept the situation and make 
the best of it, especially as Mr. Brundage was a 
substantial farmer, who understood ‘‘the man- 
agement of pigs and cows,’’ and was ‘a much 
better match than some city swell who car- 
ries his fortune on his back.”” Whether such a 
marriage is validin lawis a question for the 
courts to decide. The lesson is that, if the 
parties don’t mean the thing, they had better 
keep clear of the form. If they go through the 
form, the presumption of law is that they 
mean it. 


....It is sad to learn how little faith the peo- 
ple of Loretto put in the Virgin who has made 
theirtown famous. While pilgrims from all 
Europe are flocking to Loretto to see the house 
in which the Virgin and her Child were born, 
and which was borne by angels from Nazareth 
to its resting-place in Italy, the Lorettaius 
themselves, brought up in the arms of the 
Church, says the agonized Univers, indulge in 
political pilgrimages and anti-clerical demon- 
strations, and celebrate the anviversary of the 
defeat of Gen. Lamoriciere, in 1860, which lost 
Ancona to the temporal power of the Pope. 
This year the procession indulged iu such cries 
as these: ‘‘ Down with religion!’’ ‘‘ Death to 
the priests!”? ‘ Vive la Répubjique!” 

....A good story of the farewell exercises a‘ 
the Pan Presbyterian Council has just got into 
print. The venerable Pastor Fisch, of Paris, 
who was one of the speakers, has a pretty com- 
fortable assurance of his ability to use the En- 
glish language. He took occasion to compliment 
his dear brethren from America for their sound- 
ness in the faith; and, after dwelling a little 
time on this, he proceeded to praise their elo- 
quence, which he brought out thus: “‘ And den 
dthey are zo varree—zo—ah—zo varree—zo 
(with a French shrug of the shoulders) zo 
varree talk-a-teev!’? which, of course, fairly 
shook the house, some probably having an im- 
pression that the word taken literally would 
not bealtogether out of the way. 


...-Denominational stories are generally 
very silly, and Baptist ones are no exception ; 
but this from tke London Buptist is very 
good: 

“ Tofant sprinkling was recently the subject 
of discussion with a Baptist and. a Congrega- 
tional friend. The latter laid great stress 
on the New Testament references to household 
baptism, and, when asked to mention a case, 
referred to the baptism of the jailor and his 
household.—Acts xvi, 33. ‘But,’ said his Bap- 
tist frieud, ‘the jailor’s youngest child was a 
daughter and she was eighteen years old.’ 
‘How do you know that? asked the aston- 
ished Congregationalist. ‘Know?’ was the 
reply. ‘*Why, in precisely the same way you 
know there were infants in the family. J 
guessed at it!” 

....-The papers are copying a paragraph 
about one Harvard student whois paying his 
way through college by turning his room into 
a stationery and book store; and another, a 
graduate from Wesleyan University, who is 
meeting his expenses at the Law School by 
working ion a barber-shop; and they add: 
“These young men will come to something.” 
Doubfiess, they will. They will be likely to 
earn aliving somehow. But we have mot no- 
ticed that the young men who spend their time 
in college selling books and furniture are the 
ones who make the most brilliant use of thei 
ccilege opportunities for culture or whose suc- 
cess afterward is the most brilliant. Quite the 


contrary, 





....One or two of our Presbyterian exchanges 
take great pleasure in informing us that the 
story of the Rev. John Miller’s bravery in carry- 
ing out an unexploded shell from his cburch, at 
Gettysburg, as told by an aged member at the 
New Jersey Synod, could not be true, because 
Jobn Miller never was settled in Gettysburg; 
in fact, that he was on the other side in the late 
“unpleasautness.’”?> We have made inquiries, 
and find that the story was substantially true, 
though the place was Petersburg, Va., in 
which he drew the shell from the wall of the 
church while the congregation stood off at a 
safe distance. Mr. Miller had prevously served 
as captain of artillery in the Confederate army. 


...-A Congregational council has declined 
to ordain James F. Merriam as pastor of a 
church in Springfield, Mass., because he holds 
that the Bible leaves the question of the 
eternal punishment of the wicked at death an 
open one. He thinks it probable that future 
punishment, if eternal in any sense, is so in 
the sense of annibilation. Wetrust that Mr. 
Merriam and his church will not be discour- 
aged, but try again. Yale Theological Sem- 
inary gets a man as the star lecturer to its 
students who holds the same heresy, and the 
liberality of the University will by and by per- 
vade the churches. 

goes \ great many thousand persons who 
possess the right of voting stayed away from 
the polls last week. Were the right denied to 
them, they would deem it a hardsbip; yet they 
do not so reason when they disfranchise them- 
selves. It is a question in political ethics 
whether voting ought not to be regarded as a 
legal duty, enforced by a forfeiture of the 
right, at least for a period, when one, without 
reasonable excuse, neglects to perform this 
duty. It is as important tothe public interests 
that the people should vote as it is that they 
should pay their taxes or, when summoned, 
serve on juries. 


....Our readers will be pleased with Pres. 
Porter’s article on Dr. J. McLeod Campbell, 
the Horace Bushnell of Scotland. Now that 
Macmillan & Co. have published the “ Me- 
morials” of his life, by his son, it is well to 
have public attention called to this noble man, 
aud to his own works on the “ Nature of the 
Atonement” and on ‘Revelation.” It is 
pleasant to see how the heretics of yesterday 
may be the apostles of to morrow. Not all, 
however; but those who have the spirit of 
Christ. 

....A rumor comes, too late to wait for veri- 
fication or contradiction, of the death of the 
Pope: An old prophecy ran that when a suc- 
cessor of St. Peter should exceed the twenty- 
five years of his primacy the end of the papacy 
would have come. Pius 1X certainly is the 
lest of the series that will lay claim to the 
temporal power. Romanism is almost over- 
thrown in Europe and its chief seat is this side 
of the seas. 


. -A bill has been introduced into the 
House of Representatives providing that the 
word ‘colored ’’ shall not hereafter be used 
in designating soldiers of the United States 
Army, that the colored citizen shall have the 
same privileges as the white citizen in respect 
to the army, and that all arms of the service 
shall be equally open to both, without any re- 
gard te color. To this bill we say Amen. 


.-Another indictment is reported as hav- 
ing been found against Senator Patterson, 
charging him with having bribed members of 
the South Carolina legislature to vote for him 
as senator of the United States. Twenty-four 
ex-members are understood to have sworn that 
they were thus bribed. This makes a formi- 
dable cloud of witnesses. The Senator’s case 
does not seem to be improving. 

....The governor of Indiana, as was ex- 
pected that he would do, has appointed 
Daniel W. Voorhees to fill the vacancy in the 
United States Senate occasioned by the death 
of Senator Morton. This is no surprise; yet 
the contrast between the Senator dead and the 
one living as his successor presents a spectacle 
at which decent and loyal people may well be 
disgusted. 


...-Secretary Evarts understands well 
enough for us what the Republican party’s 
duty is. He says that the Administration has 
before it three things which it means to accom- 
plish: First, to nationalize the Republican 
party; seeond, to resume specie payments ; 
third, to emancipate the action of the voters 
from the control of the officeholders. 


....“‘Little Evarts’’ is the title which Sena- 
tor Conkling, in his interview with The Herald 
reporter, saw fit to apply to the Secretary of 
State, who is conceded on all hands to be one 
of the first lawyers of this country. The ‘‘Great 
Senator” ought to have better manners, and, as 
we presume, weuld have had if intense passion 
bad not spoiled the gentleman. 

....-Mr. Blair, of Missouri, has submitted a 
bill in the House of Representatives providing 
that when a woman has been admitted to prac- 
tice in the higher courts of the country she 








shall also be admitted to practice in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The 
argument in favor’ of the bill lies upon its 
very face. 


...-Ilf Dr. Conrad wants to be just a little 
malicious and stick a sharp pin into Dr. Krauth, 
he will do well to look up the American Catho- 
lic Quarterly Review for October, and see how, 
on p. 740, the Provost and Professor is beaten 
with a ferwla for mistranslating the easy Latin 
of the Augsburg Confession. 


....There has emanated from the Post- 
office Department a bill for the classification 
and simplification of the rates of postage, 
which will, we hope, be passed by Congress. 
it makes no change inthe rates of postage, 
but somewhat enlarges the privileges of the 
public. 


....Tbe Hon. Stanley Matthews carried with 
him into the Senate of the United States a 
brilliant reputation as one of the first lawyers 
of Ohio. His course as a political manager 
and asa senator is proving that “great men 
are not always wise.”’ 


... Judges Grason and Yellott, of the Balti- 
more County Circuit Court, are now undergoing 
their trial before another court as indicted 
criminals on the charge of malfeasance in 
office. This israther a novel position for their 
Honors to occupy. 

....Cardoza, the ex-state treasurer of South 
Carolina, was last week couvicted on the in- 
dictment brought against him. More than 
half of the jury was composed of colored 
men. There can hardly be a doubt that the 
verdict is right. 

.... There is much virtue (or vice) in a good 
nickname. The Church Times calls the ‘‘Cum- 
minsite schism’ a “‘furunculus,’? and says 
that since it burst and the “ rogue’’ was ex- 
pelled the American Church feels better. 


....It was a slip of the pen by which we 
made President Porter the author of the 
phrase ‘‘ A revival of righteousness.’ It was 
from the sermon ef Pres. Fairchild before the 
Congregational Council at New Haven. 

....John Morrissey has defeated Mr. Schell, 
or, rather, John Kelly; and we are glad of it. 
Politically considered, he was the better can- 
didate and as senator will better serve the 
interests of the state. 

....The Unitarian Society at Newark, N. J., 
founded by Dr. Bellows, has suspended, for 
want of money. 


....The youngest general Lutheran body in 
this country represents the Oldest Lutheranism. 


.... With thousands of others, we welcome 
back the sculptor, Story, to America. 








Publisher's Bepartment. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Gough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 














BuRNETT’S COLOGNE received the highest 
award at the Centennial Exhibition. It is 
filled in elegant bottles and is for sale by 
all first-class Grocers and Druggists. 








Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder is the 
only baking powder in the market that has 
stood the test for purity and excellence. 


THE SUN. 


187% NEW YORK. 1878 


As the time approaches for the renewal of sub- 
seriptions, THE SUN would remind its friends and 
well-wishers everywhere that itis again a candidate 
for their consideration and support. Uponits record 
for the past ten years it relies fera continuance of 
the hearty sympathy and generous co-operation 
which have hitherto been extended to it from every 
quarter of the Union. 

The Daily Sun is a four-page sheet of 28 columns. 
Price by mail, postpaid, 55 cents a month, or $6.50 
per year. 

The Sunday edition of THE SUN is an eight-page 
sheet of 56 columns. While giving the news of the 
day, it also contains a Jarge amount of literary and 
miscellaneous matters, specially prepared forit. THE 
SUNDAY SUN has met with great success. Postpaid 
$1.20 a year. 





The Weekly Sun. 

Who does not know the WEEKLY SUN? It circu- 
lates throughout the United States, the Canadas, and 
beyond. Ninety thousand families greet its welcome 
pages weekly, and regard it in the light of guide, 
eounselor. und friend. Its news, editorial, agricul- 
tural, and literary departments make it essentially a 

ourral forthe family and the fireside. Terms One 
ollar « year. postpaid. This price, quality con- 
sidered, makes it the cheavest neweuanee pub:isbed. 
For clubs of ten. with $10 cash, we will send an extra 
copy free. Address 


PUBLISHER OF THE SUN, New York City. 





THE Evening Post, of this city, is a very 
desirable and complete family newspaper. 
It is able, sensible, and fair. See adver- 
tisement, elsewhere. 

—— ee. 

Tue Linington ten-blade knife is really a 
marvel of cheapness, and ali of our sub- 
scribers in want of such an article will find 
it as represented. 
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BALDWIN THE CLOTHIER, of Canal Street 
and Broadway, leads the united retail 
clothing trade and all the imitators. His 
sales are three dollars to one as compared 
with any other store, in the city or out of 
the city. Baldwin leads, and always will. 





HATHORN SPRING WATER. 


Tue Hathorn Spring Water, of Saratoga, 
is becoming more and more popular every 
year Its excellent medicinal qualities are 
too well known to be questioned for a mo- 
ment. Thousands are now using this 
favorite water, winter and summer. It is 
extensively bottled, daily, fresh from the 
Spring, nicely packed in pint and quart 
bottles, and is ready for safeshipment to any 
part of the world. Those of our readers 
who have drank from this famous Spring 
in Saratoga can have a case of four dozen 
pints or two dozen quarts sent to them at 
a less price than the cost of two days’ board 
at any one of the magnilicent hotels of that 
noted watering place. Letters addressed to 
the Hathorn Spring Co., Saratoga, New 
York, will have prompt attention. 





AN ART TREASURE. 


Lovers of art would do well to visit the 
establishment of Mr. Hermann Wunder- 
lich, at No. 3 John Street, this city, to see 
a most wonderful proof of Rembrandt’s 
famous etching entitled ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” 
It is a most perfect work of art and there is 
character in every line. The effect of the 
whole is grand. Charles Blanc calls this 
etching the most important of all Rem- 
brandt’s works. It is valued at $1,800, and 
we regret to say is only on exhibition for a 
couple of weeks. No one who takes the 
slightest interest in works of this character 
should fail to see the ‘‘ Ecce Homo.” 
Hundreds of other interesting and choice 
etchings and engravings may at the same 
time be examined, so that an hour may be 
profitably as well as pleasantly spent. 





FOR INVESTORS. 


ATTENTION is called to the advertisement 
of Sper cent. bonds secured by iurproved 
real estate. That real estate security is the 
best which individuals or companies can 
obtain for their surplus funds is unques- 
tionable, provided the investments are 
properly made. 

The Iowa Loan and Trust Co., of Des 
Moines, Iowa, guarantee the bonds men- 
tioned, and the standing of the Company is 
so high that full reliance may be placed 
upon any representations made by its 
officers in regard to the securities they 
offer. 





IMPROVE YOUR BUSINESS 

by liberally patronizing the advertising 
columns of first-class newspapers. Judi- 
cious investments of this kind are sure to 
yield handsome results. No honorable 
dealer ever failed to reap immense returns 
from expenditures to widely circulated 
journals, if he attended to his own business, 
The Troy Times, Troy, N. Y., has the 
largest circulation of any newspaper in 
New York State outside of the Metropolis, 
and advertisers have invariably found it a 
most valuable medium. 





A CURIOSITY. 


Mr. W. E. Baker, whose beautiful resi- 
dence, fourteen miles from Boston, was 
referred to in a recent issue of Tuk INDE- 
PENDENT, has lately purchased, at the Per- 
manent Exhibition at Philadelphia, to 
place among his collection of curiosities, 
the celebrated stuffed horse belonging to C. 
M. Moseman & Bro., the well-known har- 
ness manufacturers, of this city. The 
horse is twenty-two hands high, and was 
on exhibition at Philadelphéa during the 
Centennial. 


A STANDARD REMEDY. 


ONE of the oldest and most reliable rem- 
edies in the market is Merehant’s Gargling 
Oil. Its increasing sales from year to year 
attest the intrinsic excellence of the article. 
It is a standard remedy for man or beast. 
It is sold in every state in the Union and in 
many foreign countries. Ask your druggist 
for Merchant’s Gargling Oil, and you will 
certainly be satisfied with its curative prop- 
erties, 














THE tNDEPENDENT. 


TO THE MUSICAL PUBLIC. 





Some one has said that in no country in 
the world was the love of music stronger 
or the manufacture of musical instruments 
more largely carried on than in our own 
country. The remark is perfectly true, 
and of all musical instruments none are 
produced to a larger extent than organs. 
Not in churches alone, but in almost every 
home is there an organ of some kind. 
Among the old-established makers may be 
meutioned the firm of Peloubet, Pelton & 
Co., manufacturers of the Standard Organ. 
The warerooms of this firm are at 841 
3roadway, this city, while their factories 
are at Bloomfield, N. J. 

The business was commenced in 1852, by 
C. Peloubet, who had been long before en- 
gaged in the manufacture of flutes and was 
well and favorably known to the entire 
trade for years. The business of organ 
making was then inits infancy. No firm 
was manufacturing over « half dozen a 
week, But even at that time it was the 
determination of Mr. Peloubet to make only 
the best instruments. In 1865, at the age 
of thirty-two, Mr. Jarvis Peloubet became 
associated with his father. He was well 
fitted for business. He had received a com- 
plete education in the manufacture of 
flutes. and had learned with great thorough- 
ness all the mechanical parts of the busi- 
ness, His qualifications, therefore, were 
excellent. In 1866 Mr. J. M. Pelton joined 
the establishment. He bad been the agent 
in New York City for many years. With 
this combination of labor, capital, and ex- 
perience, the business of the firm began to 
grow rapidly. The organs manufactured 
took a high rank and the sale of them in- 
creased to a consider able extent. 

In 1869 the firm were making about 
thirty organs per week; but in February of 
that year were burned out completely. 
Business, however, did not stop. Other 
buildings were promptly hired, and the 
erection of the present large and commo 
dious factories was commenced. Addi- 
tions have been from time te time made, 
until now there are three large manufac- 
tories, with a saw-mill for resawing, and 
other necessary buildings. These build- 
ings occupy four acres of ground, and are 
full of every modern appliarice for perfec- 
tion of work and economy of productien,. 
Many pieces of machinery are specially 
produced by or for them for special pur- 
poses. There is noticeable a thorough 
organization and a complete control of 
every department and operation. Over 
one hundred organs are now each week 
produced. They are of the most varied 
styles, from the cheapest to the best. As 
the business is managed with economy, the 
firm are enabled to make one of the very 
best instruments fer very low prices. Many 
novelties have been lately introduced, 
which, of course, have tended to advance 
the standard and quality of the organs. 


The latest novelty is called the ‘‘Cam- 
panella” stop, produced by striking steel 
bars and producing a bell-like tone, which 
is penetrating, brilliant, and delicate. This 
stop has met with great success, and, as it is 
simplein construction, it is not at all expen- 
sive. The arrangements of the New York 
warerooms show good taste, and the atten- 
tion shown to customers is always of a kind 
to beremembered. The trade of Peloubet, 
Pelton & Co. covers not only all sections of 
this country, but extends to Australia and 
all through Europe. A large number of 
instruments are each year shipped to Ger- 
many and England. 

As to styles and prices, full and complete 
information can be obtained by writing to 
the office of the firm, at 841 and 848 Broad- 
way, New York. 








SHEPPARD KNAPP. 


A LARGE assortment of carpets, embrac- 
ing the latest fall styles can now be seen 
at the well known esta) lishment of Shep- 
pard knapp, Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Av- 
enue, this city. The velvets, Brussels, and 
ingrains, though marked down very low, 
are up tothe standardin quality. Some 
very elegant designs in Persian and Turk- 
ish carpets and rugs Gun also be purchased. 
A quantity of Mosaic carpets have been 
received, copied from Oriental patterns, 
and selling at one-tenth the cost, Lace 
curtains and oil-cloths are likewise in 
stock, and satisfaction in all purchases is 
guaranteed, 








PRINCETON COLLEGE LABORATORY, } 
PRINCETON, N. J., Oct. 18T, 1877. § 


Mr F. L. FisHer: 

Dear Sir :—In May last I tested a can of 
your ‘‘ Anchor” Safety Oil, sent me by one 
of our prominent grocers here, and found 
it superior in regard to safety to all of the 
leading kerosene oils in the New York 
market. 

I have just completed a careful examina- 
tion of a sample sent me last month, with 
the following results: 

1. Its illuminating power is equal to that 
of any kerosene. 

2. It burns freely in ordinary lamps and 
in the student’s lamp. After adjusting 
two common hand-lamps, one with your 
oil, and one of the best known oils in the 
market, so they gave equal light, I found 
at the end of seven hours that your oil 
burned brighter, showing that it clogged 
the wick less than the other. 

3. It is beautifully clear neutral, and 
burns without odor. 

4. It is absolutely safe. Its flashing 
point, determined by Tagliabue’s open 
tester, is 142 degrees Fabr. Its fire test 
(burning point of the gil itself) was, by an 
average of four tests, 158 degrees Fahr:, 
being more than you even claimed. No 
accident can happen with such an oil. 

Lastly, I heated a flash containing it to 
134 degrees Fahr., lighted the wick, and 
threw the flask on a warm board. It 
broke, the oil ran out, and the lighted wick 
burned quietly above the warm oil. I 
have not met another oi] that would not 
have been instantly set on fire. No severer 
test could be made, as the highest observed 
temperature, even in metal lamps and ex- 
ceptionally, was 129 degrees Fahr. (Dr. 
Chandler’s report on petroleum). 

I cordially endorse your Anchor Safety 
Oil as excellent in every way, and the 
safest in the market for household pur- 
poses or wherever kerosene is used. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

H. B. CoRNWALL, 
Prof. of Chemistry, ete. 








Croton Pornt, June 27th, 1877. 

I hereby certify that the entire stock of 
wine held by the late Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
of Croton Point, N. Y., which remained 
unsold at the time of his death has been 
placed in the hands of and is now offered 
for sale by Messrs. H. K. & F. B. Thurber 
& Co., of New York City. 

This wine has remained in all its original 
purity, undisturbed in the vaulis of the 
estate since the death of Dr. Underhill, in 
1871, and, with all the benetits of increased 
age, is pow, for the purpose of closing the 
accounts of the estate, offered for sale at a 
much lewer price than Dr. Underhill 
charged for the various vintages when 
comparatively new. 

JNo. V. COCKCROFT, 
Agent for the Estate of Dr. R. T. Underhill, 
eceased, 

The above well-known pure wines are for 
sale at retail by most of the leading drug- 
gists in New York, Brooklyn, and Jersey 
City. 

lt. is simply the pure juice of the grape, 
neither drugged, liquored, nor watered, and 
for medicinal or sacramental purposes 
cannot be surpassed. 

H. K. & F. B. Tourser & Co., 
General Agents. 





FASHIONABLE TAILOR. 


THERE are hosts of people who do not 
care to buy ready-made clothing, and are 
very particular as te the manner in which 
they shall have their clothes made to order. 
They prefer a fashionable tailor, who gives 
his personal attention to the cut of their 
garments. To such people we would rec- 
ommend the name of Isaac Walker, of 166 
Fifth Avenue, this city, within a block of 
Broadway and close by the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel. Many Americans, while abroad, 
have their clothes made at Mr. Walker’s 
English house, No. 377 Regent Street, Lon- 
don. This is the only New York establish- 
ment of its class which conducts business 
in London. The finest and choicest fabrics 
are to be seen in the fall and winter im- 
portations, which are now ready. The 
prices are reasonable, and Mr. Walker’s in- 
creasing business shows that his goods give 
perfect satisfaction 











REMOVAL OF CANTRELL. 


CANTRELL has removed from his old stand, 
241 4th Avenue, to the corner of 4th Avenue 
and 20th Street, where the same attention 
will be given to the manufacture of fine 
Boots and SHors. WAUKENPHASTS are the 
most comfortable. 

IRONCLADS for Boys and Yourus will out- 
wear two pair of the best of other make. 

CANTRELL, 251 4th Avenue, cor. 20th St. 





ImporTANT.—When visiting New York, 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
gage express. European plan. 350 rooms. 

estaurant first-class. ices moderate, 
Elevator, steam. all modern improvements 

a 


Dr. Price’s Special Flavoring Extracts 
of Lemon, Vanilla, Orange, Nectarine, Al- 
mond, etc. ate the finest flavors that can 
be made. 
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A WORD TO CLERGYMEN. 


FRIEND, stop that cough! Do not neglect 
a common Cold even for a day. It may end 
in Consumption and death. Rev. N. H. 
Downs’ Etrxrr has cured thousands, both 
old and young; and it will cure you, if 
taken jreely and in season. This E1ixir 
has been before the American: people forty- 
six years, and bas never failed to give relief 
to all who have used it. It has won its 
way by actual service, until it has become 
a househo!d friend in thousands of our 
best families. Regular physicians use and 
recommend it. Cilergymen and all public 
speakers are its best patrons. Railroad 
Employés, much exposed to Colds, Coughs, 
etc., should always use it. Farmers, 
Lawyers, Merchants and everybody, old 
and young, speak highly in its praise. 

Henry, JoHNson & Lorp, Burlington, 
Vt., Proprietors. 








GREAT Horse Mepicine.—Dr. Tosras’ 
VENETIAN HorskE LINIMENT, in pint bottles, 
at $1, for thecure of colic, old sores, sprains, 
and bruises, is the best in the world. 
Tostas’ ConDITION PowDERs are warranted 
to cure fever, bots, worms, give a fine coat, 
and increase the appetite. 25 cents. Certi- 
fied to by Colonel D. McDaniel, owner of 
some of the fastest running horses in the 
world. Sold by the druggists and saddlers. 
Depot 10 Park Place. 





HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
eured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious Beok, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMAGHER GAL- 
VANIC Co., 292 Vine St.. Cincinnati, O. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 


TO GUR READERS. 


When ordering goods, 
please mention tha you saw 
them advertised in “ THE 
INDEPENDENT.” 




















NOTICE. 


BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIC. 


THEODORE THOMAS, Conductor. 


Subscription books are now open at the Office of 
the Society. Messrs. CHANDLER BROTHERS, Mon- 
tague Street. adjoining the Ac«demy of Music. 

The number of subscriptions is limited to twelve 
hundred. ‘Ihe Sale to members only of Reserved 
Seats at auction will be hereafter announced. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. - 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYB bert 
n the world. The inventor has used this splend’d 
Gair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and 00 
injury to his health—proof that it is the only true nd 
perfect Dye. Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No 
disappointment; no ridiculoua tints; remedies the 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and beau. 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and properly applied at 
BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, No. 16 Bond street, N 
Y. Sold by all druggista. 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
trived ah Fo ord each nate Jas iesuing from the 
skin, the hair being eractly the same shade and 
exture as the growing uair. They are ao,pastess the 
sannot be detected. Made only at BATCHELOR’ 
celebrated Wig Factory. No. 16 Bond st.. New York. 


WATKINS, 


ANATOMICAL BOOT MAKER, 
REMOVED 


TO 239 FOURTH AVENUE, 
BETWEEN 19TH AND 20TH STREETS. 


RUFUS M. BRUNDIGE, 


(Late Broadway and 2!st Street), 


880 and 882 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


(OPPOSITE ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO.). 


White China Dinner Sets. 149 pieces.,... ........ $27 
Yecorated Dinner Sets. 237 pieces 
Decorated China Dessert Sets....... 
Decorated China Toilet Sets, 11 piec 
Silver-Plated Table Knives, per doz.............. 
Engraved Sets Table Crystal, 6? pieces.... .......20 
Japanese and Chinese Porcelain, Satsuma, Kioto 
and Cloisonne, Table Cutlery, Fancy Goods, etc. 


LOW PRICES. 
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This cut represen‘s a Ten-blade Ra: Steel, Pearl H. 
Knife, worth $5, oneof which the impoliel, a 
C. M. Linington, 45 & 47 Jackson St., Chicago, 
agrees to send to each one of our Subscribers by mat], FREE, on 

Teckipt of this notice and 1.00 to pay postage and packing. 





ancer Infirmary. re Cure, Send siamp for 
ciscnnt Daepn LANDS 59 West 22d St., N. Y. 
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PONDS EXTRACT 
PONDS EXTRACT 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 








“Hear, for I will speak or excellent 

things.’ 

POND’S EXTHACT-—The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and for cleanliness and 
prompt curative virtues cannot be excelied. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford to be 
without Pond’s Extract. Accidents, 
Bruises, Centusions, Cuts, Sprains 
are relieved almost instantly by external appli- 
cation. Promptly relieves pains of Burns, 
Scalds, Excoriations, 
Old Sores, Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. 
Arrests inflamm: ution. reduces swellings, siops 
ee removes discoloration and heals rap- 

vy. 

LADIES find it their best friend. It assuages 
the pains to which they are peculiarly sub- 

; ject— notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, &c. lt promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of Inflame 
mations and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES find in this 
the only immediate relief and ullimate cure. 
No case however chronic or obstinate can long 
resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS, It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. it has no equal for 
permanent cure. 

aye from any cause. For thisitisa 

cific. It has saved hundreds of lives 
w xen all other remedies failed to arreat bieed- 
_ a nose, stomach, lungs, and else- 


TOOTHACHE, Earache, Neuralgia 
and Rheumatism are allalike relieved an 
often permanently cured. 

PHYS ICHANS of ali schools who are acquaint- 
ed with Pond’s Extract of Witch Ha- 
zei recommend itintheir practice. We have 
letters of commendation from hundreds of 
Physicians, many of whom order it for use in 
their own practice. In addition tothe fore- 
going, they order its use for Swellings of all 
kinds, @ainsy, Sore Throar,Inflamed 
Tonsiis, simple and chronic Diarrhea, 
Catarrh, (for which itis a specific), «hile 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of tn- 
sects, Mosquitoes, ectc.. Chapped 
Hands, Face and indeed all manner of 
skin diseases, 

TOILET US". Removes Soreness, Rough- 
mess and Smarting: healsCuts, Eru 
tions, and Pimples. It revives invigora es 
and refreshes, while wonderfully improving the 
Complexion. 

TO FAKMERS—Pond’s Extract. No 
Stock Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be 
without it. It is used by all the leading Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 
Harness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness 
Scratches, Swellings. Cuts, Lacerations, Blccd- 
ings, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrhcea, Chills, 
Colds, &c. Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt thatit isinvaluable 
inevery farm-yard as wellasinevery farm- 
house. Let it be tried once and you will never 
be without it. 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been im- 
itated. The genuine article has the words 
Pond’s Extract blown in each bottle. Itis 
prepared by the only persons living who 
ever knew how to prepare it properly. Refuse 
all other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and jn the 
hospitals ofthis country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Usesot Pond's Extract, 
in pamphiet form sent free on application to 

POND'S EXTRACT COMPANY, 98 
Maiden Lane. New York. 


SECURE! SECURE!! 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


8 Per Cent. Semi-Annual Interest, Payable at 


the 

CHEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 

These bonds are secured by first mortgage on im- 
proved real estate. situated in the State of lowa, worth 
ne to six times the amount of the loan made 

reon. Principal and in terest guaranteed by the 

Towa LOAN AND TKUST COM NY, Des Moines, 
lowa. Bonds delivered on minh of funds. 

Address said company for references in 20 states 
and full particulars. 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


A Weekly Newgpaper, published every Saturday at 
wo. 4 Park St., STON, devoted to the interests of 
ao a her educational. industrial. legal, and 
eee cal Equality and especially to her right of suf- 
Tage. 


JULIA Af ARO HOWE 
















: eprrors. 
‘pitontaL CoxtRinvTor. 


MARKY A LIVERMORE 
TERMS: $2.50 a year, in advance. 


Single copy 6 cts. 











Chafings, %, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 


having opened their new 
store on Union Square, 46 
East 14th st., between Broad- 
way and University Place, 
invite an inspection of a 
more complete and extensive 
line of new and desirable 
goods, of their own manu- 
facture, than ever before 
offered. 


THE OLD STAND, 
No. 550 Broadway, will be 
continued as heretofore. 





ISAAC WALKER, 


TTAILOR, etc., 
166 FIFTH AVENUE, N.Y. 
AND 


277 REGENT ST., LONDON. 


FALL AND WINTER IMPORT- 
ATIONS NOW READY. 


N. B.—The only New York establishment conduct- 
ing business in London. 


$500 ovo" $190-$250 orse*$ 75 


MAGNIFICENT rane xe AND BEAUTIFUL 
Every purchaser can examine his instrument be- 

fore buying. Our Instruments are perfect and we 

challenge comparison with the most famous makers. 
Guaranteed tor Six Years. 

Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Co., 
47 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y. 
GREAT BARGAINS 
IN FALL AND WINTER GOODS 


WILLIAM NEELY'S 


FAMILY 


BOOT ANO SHOE STORE, 


348 Bowery, 
CORNER GREAT JONES STREET. 


All Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 
POSITIVE BARCAINS 
AT 


SCOTT’S 


RELIABLE 


BOOT AND SHOE STORE, 


Thirty-fourth St. and Eighth Av. 


BURT’S SHOES A SPECIALTY. 
All Goods Marked in Plain Figures. 


HOLIDAY SHOES 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 


My Fine Stock is marked at prices which defy com- 
petition. Particular attention paid to orders from 


eut of town. 
J. J. CONNER, 


311 SIXTH AVENUE, 
Between 19th and 20th Streets, 
NEW YORK. 


BRAUNSDORF & METZ, 


168 WEST 34th ST. and 433 and 
435 SEVENTH AVENUE, 


have now one of the largest and most select stocks 
of first-class 


CABINET FURNITURE 


ready for examination, which they offer at greatly 
reduced prices. Special care is given to the man- 
ufacturing of Furniture, Mante] and Pier Glasses, 
Draperies, etc., after designs which will be furnished 
without extra charge. 




























SELLERS’ COUGH SYRUP. 


Crarion, Pa., December 14, 1873. Messrs. R. E. 
Sellers & Co.: Your Cough Syrup is doing wouders. 
Two doses cured me of a bad cough of one week's 
standing.—James H. Covitrr. 

Pittspureu, March 21,1876. Messrs. R. FE. Sellers 
4 Co.: Two bottles of your Imperial Cough Syrup 
cured me of a s auaraning sgt reek setiled on my 
lungs. —Ws. 25 Centa. 

R. E. Ie Bellere rs “Co. Prop” a «Pittsburgh. Pa. 

















Brevster&Co. 


OF BROOME ST. 


OFF A SUPERB STOCK OF 


Carriages & Road Wagons 


UNEQUALED IN QUALITY AND BEAUTY OF 
FORM, ALL FITTED WITH 


Rubber-Cushioned Axles, 


OF WHICH WE HAVE USED UPWARD OF 

EIGHT HUNDRED SETS DURING THE PAST 

TWO YEARS, AN EXPERIENCE WHICH EN- 

ABLES US TO ASSURE THE PUBLIC THAT IT IS 

THE MOST VALUABLE AND IMPORTANT IM- 

PROVEMENT EVER MADE IN CARRIAGE 
BUILDING. 


BROADWAY, 47th TO 48th STS. 
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The “MAYFLOWER” Fire lace Heater. 
isthe only Heater which has a Hot-air Chamber, 
from which the heat Pay be liberated at pleasure. 

E ‘*‘MAYFLOWER®” will heat FIFTY 
PER CENT. more than any other in the room where 
it stands, while at the same time 9 as much or 
more than, any other on rooms abov 

THE MAYFLOWER” will burn brightly 
me i. ine EY winter, and always be tree from 
slag or clinkers, en the use of a poker or any 
outward a pliae 

1A YFLOWER” is as cheerful as an 
open _ Hee,, and as ornamental as it is possible to 
make an article out of iron 
you have not been successful in heating our 
house with other Heaters, get ~ **MAYFLOW- 
ER,’’ and. your trouble will be ov 

TAE ‘*MAYFLOWER ” is ‘mach more DUR- 
ABLE than any other. Jon will be urged by other 
manufacturers to buy their Heater, for they all have 
in prospect a rich harvest in repairs. Remember 
thatitis for yourinterest to buy the Heater which 
will keep in orderthe longest time, and that one is 
THE ‘‘MAYFLOWEX.’ 

If you “would pees what you ought to know 
namely. “THE FACTS”—come to “HEA DQUAR- 
TERs,’’ and they will be made plain to you. 

BURTIS & GRAF , Manufacturers, 
237 w ater =t., New York 


(November 15, 1877. 


WORTH YOUR ATTENTION, 


Just bought ata sacrifice by JOHN H. gomneren. 
Jeweler, 150 Bowery, corner Broome St.. N. Y., the fol" 
lowing goods, which will be sold at less ae cost of 
importation or manufacturers’ prices. 


Gents’ Waltham Stem Winders. 


e sf 
‘$70, $90. oe. 
8K  “ — $90. $110, $ 
Waltham Key Winsers, ‘$40, 50, 60, 


» F 

Waltham Key and Stem Wind- 
ers, silver, $20, 30, 40. 50. 
Swipe Key Pindac. #8, 11, 13, 18 


Swiss Stem Winders, $25 to 40. 
Ladies’ — Stem sac 


to 
Key Winders, $25, 35, £0, to 90. 
Pair8 Carat Brilliants. eon $1550. 


cice $950), 
7 Caret Brilliants. Cost $1300. 
® Pair ve Carat Brilliants. Cost 

$750. Price $473 

Pair 3 Carat Brilliants. Cost $575. 
Price $375. 

Pair 2 Caret Brilliants. Cost #325. 
Price $200. 


Single ree Rings, $10 to $7,000. 
-, ene ba — ne Urn and 5 
5 large 


orha ake 
Tea “set, $25. cout $450. 
Wenant Wedding Presents, in cases, 
$5 to $0, that cost double to manu- 


tacture. Cash paid for duplicate 
ae presents of every descrip- 
tien. 








Bracelets, 





Pencils, $2 to #15. Spectacles and 
Eye-glasses. % $8, $10. 
ea Sets, $35; usual price $50. 
WARE Baskets, Castors, Urns, Pitchers, 
ELECTRO SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
Simpson, Hall. Miller & Co . 


Cumee pees, $6, 8, 12, to 40, with Dia- 
Go: lets, Cups, Forks, and Spoons 
Salesroom 676 adway, New York. 


7 =e Ear-rings, $8, $12, $15, #20, 
siuds ands Sleeve Buttons, $3, $5, $8, 
Jewelry: MK Chains: een 10 per pwt. 
14 ER 5 a Chains, $1.30 per _— 
Pm... Rings, #4, 6, 8, 10, to 40, with 

Diamonds 
Onyx Seal Rings, $4, 6, 8, 10, to 20, with 

Diamonds 
Turquois Rings, 35, 8, 10, 15, to 25, with 

Diamonds. 

in proportion, 

Watches Sold by Instaliments. 
ARTICLES SENT C. O. D. EVERYWHERE. 
SUPERIOR SILVER-PLATED WARE 

. 
Spoons and Forks of the Best 

Quality made. 
Br 
Factory and Office, Wallingtord, Conn. 
The Prince of Wales 

RUBBER COAT, 
FOR CENTLEMEN. 
Weighs only one pound, including the lining, and 
8 perfectly water-proof. The most perfect coat 


Scarf Pins and Rings, $3 to $20 
PLATED aes Sets, #42; usual price $60. 
Also Full Assortment o1 
made. 





Sent FREE tv any address on receipt of Money 
Order, or C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


ORSON WILSON & SON, 
841 Broad Street, Newark, N. J. 


AMATEUR WORKERS 
CAN FIND EVERYTHING THEY DESIRE IN 


RARE AND FANCY WOODS, 


AND FOUR BOOKS OF 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 


Send 3-cent stamp for our Newand Enlarged Cata- 
logue and Price-List (4th edition, just issued), to 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., ft. of 5th to 6th Sts., E. R., N.Y. 











ESTABLISHED 1853. 


F. BOOSS «& BRO., 


IMPORTERS AND MAN 


VUFACTURERS OF FURS, 


received the Highest Award at the Centennial Exhibition for Fine Quality of Materials and Workmanship 
and all the requisites of perfection in 


FINE FURS, SEAL SACQUES, AND ROBES. 


449 Broadway and 26 Mercer St., bet. Howard and Grand Sts., New York. 


WE ARE THE ONLY FIRM OF THIS CITY WHO 


HAVE RECEIVED A REWARD AT THE CENTEN.- 


NIAL EXHIBITION. 





H. P. DEGRAAF, 


DEGRAAF 


R M. TAYLOR 


W. H. DEGRAAF. 


& TAYLOR, 


87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New * 
STILL CONTINUE TO KEEP THE LARGEST STOCK OF 





PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 


FURNITURE, 
Mattresses, Spring-Beds, etc., 


of any house ip the United States, which they offer 
to Retail at Wholesale Prices, 


Please state where you saw this. 








= Men's, Boys, and Children’s Reliable Clothing 


NO HOUSE OFFERS SUPERIOR STYLES. NONE CAN OR WILL GIVE A BETTER ARTICLE FOR THE MONEY THAN 
. WE NOW OFFER AT 398 TO 402 BOWERY, JUNCTION OF 3D AND 4TH AVENUES, NEW YORK. 


TRAPHAGEN & COMPANY 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Weebly Market Review. 


(For week ending Friday, Nov. 9th, 1877.] 
GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEE,.—Brazil Coffee.—There has 
been more desire displayed on the part of 
holders to realize and prices have fallen a 
fraction. At the more favorable figures 
there has been more inquiry from dealers 
to replenish stocks, which have been 
lessened somewhat by a little more move- 
ment in the channels of distribution, and a 
fair business has been consummated. At 
the same time buyers pursue a very con- 
servative and cautious policy, stocking 
only as they need, leaving importers to 
carry supplies until they are wanted. Mild 


Coffees.—The demand continues very light. 
Prime to choice grades of West India de- 
scriptions are held quite firmly; but all 
others are nominal in price, with the tend- 








ency rather downward. We quote: 
Rio, Good, Ordinary to Choice....... 151g@2134 
Santos,Ord. OP COO sscrseeuneates Wig @2i4 
MN ae hacicucdcariwcuakeacwueds 135%@ 
ME rl ccnmscceeseioseraceewia 28 eo 
PRMENPEIOS o cacdiccccacceecssesescecer = @21 
EGRURGEM es o606ccccsevescne Pee ree yee 14 @21 
TEA.—The auction sale of aa 


realized lower prices, and the market at 
private sale has ruled weaker in sympathy. 
The proposed imposition of a duty pro- 
duces no effect on the market, the jobbing 
trade appearing to have a healthy fear of 
apy agitation, from their sad experience of 
two years since. They argue that any 
agitation of the question Stops all trade 
and that the free breakfast-table sentiment 
of the country is so strong that our legis- 
lators will not impose a duty. We quote: 





ERYGOM .66:600 de: Betis es eocccccoes eeeee2d @ 50 
Young Hyson..... @ 7 
English Breakfast. @ % 
—— J —- @ 455 
Oolong.. aenee @ % 


SU GAR. =e oene is still very unset- 
tled and prices are irregular. Centrifugal 
and Clayed descriptions have been forced 
on the market, and, with no disposition 
evinced on the part of the refiners to pur- 
chase except at lower prices, a further re- 
duction from the values previously ruling 
has been submitted to, and this has carried 
the whole market down. We now quote 
Fair to Good Refining Cuba 7144@7%4 cents, 
and Centrifugal 713@814, closing quiet and 
rather nominal at the decline. Retined has 
been in fair demand; but at prices one- 
eighth of a cent lower on most descrip- 
tions. The business has been principally 
with the near-by trade, the West buying 
lightly. Yesterday the market was very 
yuiet. For export there is some inquiry 
tor Canada; but from Europe there is no 
demand, prices there being below our 
parity. We quote: 


Raw.—Fair to prime Cuba........... T14@ 734 
HARD. —Cut LOE. .occcccsscsccseves wy@— 
CPMRME UD racisiediecseieueee 10x@— 
BOWGOLOW cs ois etseccestonese Weald 
CHEATHBIBIER. 0 5555:5 sicccsssces BF 
WHITE.—Standard A—Grocers’...... 98 Z 
Steam Refined A............ 94@ 9% 
ExtraC....... Phin eiaies 8%@ 9% 
YELLUW.—Extra C.......csceecceces 8364@ 8% 


Other grades, including C. -- T%@ 8% 
MOLASSES.—The market for West In- 
dia is without new feature. Stocks are 
small,receipts light,and business in invoices 
is consequently brought toa stand. Quo- 
tations are nominal. For grocery quali- 
ties there continues a steady fair jobbing 
demand. New Orleans.—With free re- 
ceipts of new soon expected, Old Crop is 


rather urged and prices are 3@4 cents per 
gallon easier. Fancy grades, however, are 
scarce and receive a better support than the 
lower qualities. The New Crop is about 
three weeks later than usual in coming in. 


We quote: 

Cuba, refining grades (50° test)...... 40 @— 

Cuba, grocery grades..............--DOMinal, 
OLED TICO (DOW) « 6:0.6.¢.5:60,06 «0,00 0605808 @58 

New Orleans, good to prime. seceeeee3d9 @48 

New Orleans, choice...... eerceeeeeedd @SV 

New Orleans. New Crop........ -.-..65 @68 

FISH.—AIl choice grades Mackerel are 


taken upon arrival, but inferior qualities 
meet with but little attention. The supply 
of Dry Cod is greatly reduced, George’s 
Bank in particular being scarce; but the de- 
mand is not urgent. Of Box Herring sales 
have been made of 10,000 boxes ex vessel 
at 15@17 cts. for Scaled and 11@13 cts. 


for No. 1. Barrel Herring are quiet but 
firm. We quote: 

George’s Cod, # qtl.. eee. 5 5O 6 00 
Pickled, Scale, # Rs sinha ~ 3% 4 2 
Pickled Cod, @ bbl........... 4 50 5 00 
Mackerel : 

No. 1 Shore....... sossteseeds aa @22 00 
No. 2 Shore, new .........+....12 50 @13 50 
No. 3 Large, new.............. 950 @I10 50 
No. 3 Medium......... Tw 0 00 @l1 00 
Salmon, Pickled, No. 1, @ bbl. 17 00 @20 00 
Herring, Scaled, ® bo: Eooss cca 18 20 
Herring, No. 1, # box.........— 13 ze 15 





SALT.—Liverpool Fine continues in re- 
juest and previous prices are sustained. 


Bulk is selling fairly at quotations. We 
quote: ; 


Turk’s Island, @ bushel.......— — @— 28 
Liverpool, Ashton’s........... 250 @— 
Liverpool, other brands....... 1 10 1 
Table Salt, in jars, @ doz.....— — 1 
In small bags, 40 ina bbl.....— 634 

Tn smal! pockets, 100 ina bbl..— 3 


GENERAL MARKET, 


% 
"TK 
36 








ASHES.—There is avery limited export 
inquiry and the wants of home consumers 
are small. The supply is rather large and 
prices are entirely nominal. We quote Pot 
44@5.cents and Pearl 6@634 

BROOM CORN.—The movement is very 
fair, under moderate purchases of parcels 
wanted for immediate use and prices rule 
steady. We quote: Choice Long Green 
Hurl Corn, 7@8c.; fair to good do., 6@7c.; 
good to choice Green Medium, 6@61¢c 
fair to good do., 5@6; choice Short Green 
Brush, 7@8c.; fair to good do., 6@7c.; 
Red-tipped, all grades, 444@6c.; Common 
Red, Stubby, and Crooked Corn, 34@ 
4c. 

FLOUR, MEAL, Etc.—Flour has been 
in fair demand and a good business has 
been transacted in Minnesota, City Mills, 
and State Shipping Extras. Prices are 
steady. Soutbern Flour has been in moder- 
ate demand, mainly for shipment to South 
America and the West Indies. Rye Flour 
is still quiet, but prices are unchanged. 


Buckwheat Flour.—With a fair demand, 
prices have advanced. Sales at $2 60@ 
$2.90 per 100 lbs., $6.50 per bbl., and $1.05 
per box of 25 lbs. Corn Meal.—The de- 
mand continues moderate and prices have 





favored the buyer. We quote: 
Unsound Flour..........seseeeees 4 00@ 5 50 
ok Rr iéavutoas . 4 75@ 5 25 
State No. 2.....cecccccccccscnccces 3 OOM 4 25 
DEANS BE Re cccccccctccceaceccause 5 50@ 5 75 
Ohio, Ind., and Mich. Amber aces - 6 50@ 6 75 
baawe 6 50@ 7 00 
Minnesots, aie to —... 5 75@ 6 50 
New Process 00@ 9 50 
Southern Flour 50@ 8 
Hiy@ Bleue. cc. ccdccecsss waaquneae 
Corn Meal, per bbl ...........005. 2 65@ 4 50 


GRAIN.—Wheat.—The market for Win- 
ter has hardened, under a fair inquiry and 
limited offerings; while Spring, with free 
receipts and free offerings, has declined, 
notwithstanding a fair demand at the de- 
cline both for Shipping and Milling. Corn 
has been in fair request and prices have 
fluctuated but little, nearly all the sales 
having been made on the basis of 62 cents 
for No. 2 Mixed. Rye has ruled firm, under 
a fair inquiry. Barley bas been in fair de- 
mand, in good part for export. Buckwheat 
has ruled quiet and a shade easier. Sales 
at 60@61 cents. Oats.—With a better de- 
mand, in part for export, prices have ad- 
vanced. Beans.—Marrows and Medium 
continue to sell fairly at steady prices, but 
other kinds are slow. Black are lower. 
We quote: 


WHEAT: 


ee eas renee 3B @ 1 53 
White Western......... -145 @1 50 
No. 1 Milwaukee.............. 130 @1 33 
No. 2 Milwaukee.--------..... 129 @—— 
No. 2 Chicago........ Gada ecaiae 1 27K@-— — 
Nees oO ons ess. wecoee 124 @1 2 
Amber Michigan.............. 142 @144 
Rye, State.......... ewedaddan - © @ 
Rye, Western....... Wadadeeecia! “On 72 
Corn 

Western White.... ... iin CO Gre 
Western Yellow eee -. 64 65 
Oats: 

WENN G@accecccccs maedeie aaéKee ae 43 
RES cacedadasedeauadeceen 3747@_ 38% 
IGOIEEES 6. cdeccvcducdadindcs 31 @ 2 
Daley, State... <0. ccccccces 72 @ 8 
Barley, Canada.............+. 8 @1 00 
BEANS: 

Marrow, New....... eoveef.O.bd. 2 20 2 25 
Medium, New...........ese0 1 @ 2 25 
White Kidney, New...... ieéwe 2 55 @ 2 65 
Red Kidney, New............. 240 @2 5U 
FOGp PEMEG so ccccsicccccace weeas 210 @ 215 


CATTLE MARKET.—The week opened 
with an active demand for medium and 
fair grades of Beef Cattle and an advance 
was obtained. Subsequently, however, the 
advance was lost, together with a fraction 
from rates ruling at the date of our last. 
The sales were at 834@1144 cents for Na- 
tive Cattle, to dress 55@57 ibs. to the gross 
cwt, though a few Fancy realized as high 
as 114@12 cents, to dress 58 lbs. There 
was some inquiry for Milk-fed Veal Calves, 
but Grass-fea ruled dull. Sheep and Lambs 
were active and firm in the early part of 
the week; but finally the demand slack- 
ened and a rather easier feeling manifested 
itself. The former sold at 31¢@51¢ cents 
and the latter at 5144@6Y. *Live Hogs 
were in limited request and the closing 
rates showed a slight decline. The receipts 
for the week are 10,145 Beef Cattle, 123 
Cows, 2,603 Calves, 31, 921 Sheep, and. 30,- 
363 Hogs. 


HAY.—The market presents a better ap- 
pearance, due to light arrivals and im- 


ogg demand. A slight advance has 
en realized on the better grades. The 
quotations are for North River Shipping at 
55@60 cents, Retail grades 65@90, and 
Clover and Salt 40@50. Straw remains 
inactive, but previous prices are still cur- 
rent. We quote Long Rye 45@60 cents, 
Short do. 40@50, and Oat 40@50, cash. 


PROVISIONS. —Pork.—The demand 
has been light and the transactions have 
been confined to small parcels, in part for 
export, at steady prices. Bacon has been 
in moderate request, but prices are a shade 
firmer. Cut Meats.—The demand con- 
tinues moderate at steady prices. Dressed 
Hogs bave declined somewhat, selling yes- 
terday at 6@6c. Lard.—The demand has 
continued moderate, and prices, without 
showing any decided change, are rather 
lower, especially for Refined. Beef re- 
mains quiet and nominal. Beef Hams are 
dull and nominally unchanged. New 
Western is held at $19, but will not bring 
it. We quote: 





BEEF: 
Plain Mess, bbl...............12 00 @l12 50 
Extra Mess......... -13 00 13 50 
Prime Mess, tierce... 20 00 @21 00 
Pees, DBs 6 2 o5ccce cccctece 1500 @— — 
nd Extra india Mess, tierce. .24 00 @25 00 

. PORE: 
Mess, Western.....-.... oe. ee014 25 @14 30 
Extra Prime, Western......... 10 25 @10 50 
BUMS MOOR <a cccdceccccs -...12 00 @13 50 
Larp: 
West. Steam, tes., pr., # 100 Ibs. 8 60 @ 8 624g 

BOYES Serene rrr. 8 50 
MEME ddddscccdacende sae 6 12%@ 9 12% 
Hams: 
MUNI aac cc aciaateacadecccasaaa= -- 11 @12% 
SMOKED... ccccccccese pdegesecedaide 12% @13%4 
SHOULDERS: 
Pickled ........ eiedee RRC rE CECEEEE 7 @8 
Dey SAO. .ooo5sc ccc nccccccccnces 7 @it% 
B@GOWes Sih cawececcseess eayaades ™%@ 9 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK.—The 
market is steady, with a moderate demand. 
We quote: 

DoMESTIC ¥ 


White City, @ tb........ oo. 3Y%@ 4 
Country } pee tree ct woolen)... Teas -3 @ 3% 
City Colored...... dedesuedcedadadaus y%@1 
PAPER STOCK: 

Imperfections......... auadsadeadads - 34@ 3% 
No. 1 White Shavings........... even — @ 5K 
Book Stock (solid)..........ce.seeee — @ 3% 
Common Papers...... saccanaddaasas 1 @1% 


WOOL.—Trade has been fair, consider- 
ing that the week has been broken bya 
holiday; but prices show no greater degree 
of strength. We ae 


American as Op deedacqacaes —50 @—54 

cadechadadels eeeee 39 @—48 

“ “—. eeeececesee 38 @—45 

suntem, Combing... a asinas aan —19 @—5d7 

— Pulled.........0- enuseeas —20 @—25 

juperfine Pulled....... RE Pe 38 
Valparaiso, Unwashed...........—17 
pS ERE er rere —25 
TOX8S, CORTEE.....ccccccccccccce —w 
8. A., Merino, Unwashed.. édades —29 
BE ic eccsatsccvecneass 73 30 
Smyrna, Unwashed...... iaaatae Ss 17 

Sm. yrna, Washed.............0- 2% 


val. Sp’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. m7 

sc, Unwashed, medium.. 23 
Gal. 8 CG. Unwashed, coarse.... 16 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, burry..... 13 








PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—The local trade is good on 
fine fresh-made goods, but other grades are 
neglected. There is scarcely any export 
demand. We quote: 


New BoTrTer: 
WUE, MPMI de dncccccccccncces aieca ee 25 
State, tubs, selections.. 





State, tubs, poor to prime. 16 @20 
State, tubs, Creamery.............. 28 @33 
Western, tubs, choice.............- 22 @23 
Western, ee  POCE PCCP ECT PETE 25 @32 
Western, firkius, choice..... re 18 @20 
Western, firkins, good to prime..... 15 @I8 


CHEESE.—The demand is light, partic- 


ularly for export, and shippers will not pay 
over 1234 cents for fancy. We quote: 


State Factory, fancy...............0 — @12% 
State Factory, good to fine.......... 12 @12% 
State Factory, fair to good.......... 74@ 8 
State Dairies.... .......... aadaeednne ll @l12 
Western Factory, choice..... eee -124@13 
Western Factory, good to prime..... 8 0 
Western Factory, fair to good....... 6 @7% 


EGGS are steady, with a moderate de- 
mand. We quote: 
Long Island, N. Jersey, and near-by 25 @26 
State and Pennsylvania Melee 3 5a'elaia< 24 @25 
Western and Canudian, choice...... 20 @24 

FRUITS.—Domestic GrEEN.—The de- 
mand for Cranberries continues moderate 
and buyers particular as to quality, only 
the best lots commanding extreme rates. 
Apples are dull and weak, and the stock 
accumulates, as receivers ‘will not make 
the concession Lnenaey to sell. Grapes 
slow. We quote 
Apples, Newtown Pippins, per bbl. “_ 50@5 po 


Apples, Baldwins, selected, -— —@3 

Apples, rm hi a per bbi eg eee — —@3 8 
Apples, W choice, per bbl... 3 25@3 37 
Apples,W.N. Y., 'g’d to p’e, per bbl. - 75@3 00 
Cranberries, choice, per box....... 25@1 $7 
Cranberries, fair to good, per bbl... 3 00@6 50 


Domestic Driep.—In Apples the de- 
mand continues good for Sliced and bright 
Quarters. Some few lots of Quarters 





changed hands at our quotations. For 
Peaches the demand has fallen om, but 


with light receipts prices are fully main- 
tained. Small Fruits in light receipt and 


prices favor seller. We quote: 

Appies, State....... Web ceges@aceces - 54@ 6% 
Apples, Western.......... a Seer 54@ 6 
Apples, Southern, prime............ 6 @10 
Peaches, peeled, prime.............. 8 @1384 
Peaches, unpeeled...... wn wekaanaene 5 @ 6% 
TROGUITING Gara ia diese dina cere ctbiiaden T4@ ta 
NE SO adic ance dudakusc@nnduand «----14 @I16 


HOPS —There has been a better demand 
from brewers, who have purchased freely. 
Shippers have also taken hold with more 


freedom. Ordinary are very freely offered 
by farmers in the city, which fact tends to 
depress the market. In the country a fair 
demand has prevailed. We quote: 


gd er ee BE ere rr 5@13 
CENCE So SU , cetedunlaaeansie a 4@7 
Cay Giaee * 9 Sf. cccnpuscadeavae 2@ 4 


POTATOES, Etc.—State Rose Potatoes 
have advanced to $1.75 @ $2.00 per barrel. 


Other kinds are unchanged. We quote: 

Long Island and State......... 150 @1 75 

PRG QONNOMe dade cas csdscxaces 12% @13%% 
SEEDS —Clover is dull and_ lower. 


Timothy is in better request. 
mains firm. We qu.te: 

Clover, Western, 1876,prime, perlb. 8K{@ 8% 
Timothy, zood to prime, per bush.1 37 @l1 45 
Flaxseed, Western, rough........ 150 @l1 52 
Red Top, per bag, 5 bush....... 200 @2 25 


Flax re- 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


REPORTED BY CHAS. V. MAPES, 
158 Front Street, New York. 








Per Ton 

No. 1. Per. Guano 10 p. c. am. st. $56 50 

No. 1. Per. Guano, guaranteed... 56 00 

No. 1. Peruvian Guano, rectified. 61 50 
Mapes’ Complete Manure (Ville 

SOREN 5 6a. 6 catia adfinccadacns 52 28 
Mapes’ Potato Manure (Ville 

po) Re eer ee re 51 94 
Mapes’ Turnip Manure (Ville 


pO a err ocre 
Mapes’ Fine Bone, strictly pure.. 
Mapes’ Dissolved Bone, 15 p. c.. 
Mapes’ Nitro. Superphosphate... 40 
Mapes’ Plain Super. (mineral)... 30 
Mapes’ Bone Superphosphate... 40 
Mapes’ Prepared Fish Guano.... 35 
Lister Bros. Standard Superphos- 

PGES Of EUMG sn ccnc ce dnceas 37 00@ 
Lister Bros. Am. Dissolved Bone 32 00@ 


2S SERSESE 
S Ssssesz 


ee 


Lister Bros. Bone Flour......... 36 O0O@ 39 00 
Lister Bros. Bone Meal.......... 34 CO@ 36 50 
Lister Bros. Ground Bone....... 31 00@ 33 50 
Lister Bros. Crescent Bone..... 27 50@ 30 00 


Walton, Whann & Co.’sSunGua’o 30 00@ 3300 
3 Acid Phosphate 30 00@ 3200 


- . Pure Bone Meal 33 00@ 35 00 
° . Raw Bone Super- 

phosphate.....38 00@ 40 00 
Manhattan Blood Guano........ 47 50 
Matfield Fertilizers.............. 55 00 
Soluble Pacific Guano........... 45 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Co.’s Phosphate. 38 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. D. G. Fish Guano. 40 00 
Quinnipiac Fer. Pine Is]. Guano. 40 00 

Farmers’ Bone & Fer. Co. ( Phil.) : 
High-grade Nitro Phosphate.. 47 00 
High-grade ey re en 41 00 
Imp. Acidulated hosphates. . . 35 00 
Ground Raw Bone............. 40 00 
Fish Guano (crude, in barrels). . 13 00 
Ome IG so a8 ocd oh eeleeda hess 40 00@ 45 00 
Rawbones Ground (pure)......... 33 00@ 40 00 
German Potash Salts (25 p. c.)... 22 oe 25 00 
PYMGGGts DOM EON doo as nicks casas 8 U@ 9 00 
Nitrate of Potash (95 p. c.), per lb. 8%{c.@ 9c. 
Sulphate of Potash (80 p.c.), “ 3%¢@4 e 
Muriate of Potash (80 p.c.), 23%¢.@ 3c. 
\itrate of Soda, per Ib........... 44c.@ 4%e. 
Nitrate of Soda, perlb........... 4%c.@ 4%. 
Sulphate of Ammonia, perlb.... 5 ¢c.@ 5e. 
Driea Blood, per Ib.............. 24e.@3 ¢« 
— Lj MRRP fp ee ee K¥e.@3 «a 














TEAS REDUCED. 


OUR TERMS ARE THE ope 
os for Fy i Reduced Price-L 
HE GRE AMERICAN TEA. COMPANY. 


(P -O. Box Beas), 31 and 33 Vesey St., N. Y. Cit 





BEST zE4s COFFEES, 
AND SPICES. 
Dealers, Naniles, and consumers 
in general of above articles nett 
call at JOS. STINER & CO.’S 
wholesale warehouse, 178 and 180 
Sy ee cor. ‘Washin ods 
be 





circular. Address P. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


WANTED. Salary $100 per month. 
EN: pte bd nS. tea sell uso rasans to 
® reas NG RxPeue CONTRACT 


0. 8. FRA apoRtixa co. Se MVect oFonth ous Crxcinnatt, Ono. 


hy, 4 CEARING. 
= Bevel and Spur Gearing 
~= MOULDED BY SPECIAL 
SS Machinery at Short Notice, 
S uirTise, PULLEYS AND HANGERS, 
PORTABLE AND STATIONARY STEAM 
ENCINES AND BOILERS, 
MIXERS FOR FERTILIZERS AND WHITE LEAD. 
POOLE & HUNT, 
BALTIMORE. 
BARLOW'S braun yaaa 
INDIGO BLUE. |os3 w. 24 Street, Philadelphia 
TE TEAS price ge Largest ao the worid—Importers 


mpany in America— 
eaybods—senae here—bostinduoe- 























oo wanted 4 eve o_ bevt eines 


ceive WLLS, ts Vesey St, N, Yo FO. Box 138, 
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SILKS. 


Damasse, Plain Colored Failles, 
and Taffetas. - 


The most celebrated makes in 


Black Silk. 


Black and Colored Embossed Velvets. 


Trimming and Cloaking Velvets. 
NOVELTIES IN 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
DRESS GOODS, 


ARMURES, BOURRETTES, 
MATELASSE SUITINGS, 

HAIR CLOTHS IN MOSS AND 
CHENILLE EFFECTS, 

BASKET CLOTHS, etc., ete. 


Arnold, Constable & Go,, 


Broadway, corner 19th Street. 


EIDER AND ARCTIC DOWN 


QUILTS, 
BLANKETS, FLANNELS. 


Marseilles Spreads, 
Comfortables, Etc. 


DRESS SHIRTS, 


READY MADE AND TO ORDER. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, FOR 
Ladies, Centlemen, and Children, 
AT MODERATE PRICES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co,, 


Broadway, corner Nineteenth St. 


Upholstery Department. 
CURTAINS. 


LACE, GUIPURB, AND NOTTINGHAM, in new 
and original designs, etc. 


Vestibule Laces. 
FULL LINES OF 


UPHOLSTERY FABRICS, 
of the LATEST STYLES. 
CORNICE?, MATTRESSES, SPRING BEDS. 
GOLD-BORDERED AND HOLLAND SHADES 
to order at short notice. 


Arnold, Constable & Go., 


Broadway, cor. (9th Street. 





CAMEL®’ 














Financial, 
SECRETARY SHERMAN’S OPINION. 


Tre North American Review for No- 
vember-December contains a series of ut- 
terances on financial questions by ex-Sec- 
retary McCulloch, Congressman Kelley, 
Hon. David A. Wells, General Ewing, 
Hon. Joseph 8S. Ropes, and Secretary Sher- 
man, the last of whom, having had the 
papers of the others presented to him for 
examination, sums up the whole case and 
presents his owm view. His view is just 
now the one of chief importance, as he is 
the financial officer of the Government, 
and may, hence, be assumed to indicate, at 
least, the general attitude of the President. 

Secretary Sherman firmly adheres to the 
Resumption Act of 1875, and repeats the 
opinion, which he had previously ex- 
pressed, that under this act ‘‘ resumption 
can be, ought to be, and will be secured, if 
this law is not repealed by Congress.” He 
adds that ‘‘if the friends of resumption 
will only be content with the plan of re- 
sumption that is now upon the statute- 
book, securing only such additional legis- 
lation in aid of resumption as Congress, in 
its wisdom, may see proper to grant, there 
need be no fear of the result.” Precisely 
what this ‘‘aid” should be he does not in- 
dicate; yet it is quite clear that the present 
House of Representatives will furnish no 
such aid, even if the Senate would do so. 
The problem must, hence, be solved under 
the existing law, if at all; and this the 








Secretary regards as entirely practicable. 
The law might be made better; yet, as it 
is, it is adequate to the result. Secretary 
Sherman thinks it inexpedient, in the 
present stage of the question, for the 
friends of resumption to be distracting 
their own minds with new plans to gain 
the end. The great point to be secured is 
to maintain the present plan against its 
enemies. Their purpose is to break 
down this plan altogether, and indefinitely 
postpone resumption; and the friends of 
resumption should meet them in a solid 
and undivided phalanx. This is no time 
forthem to be starting new schemes, as 
substitutes for the existing one. So thinks 
Secretary Sherman, and in this respect he 
is clearly right. We hope that the re- 
sumptionists will take the hint and act 
accordingly. 

Secretary Sherman is not at all in favor 
of the remonetization of silver, according 
to the programme of the Bland bill, that 
has passed the House of Representatives, 
The effect, in his judgment, would be “‘the 
substitution of a single silver standard 
instead of the gold standard ”’; and this, at 
the present price of silver, would most 
seriously depreciate the standard of value, 
while it would as seriously impair the credit 
of the Government. The expectation has 
been that our paper money will be redeemed 
in gold, and it is now brought nearly to the 
standard of gold. The greenback dollar, 
redeemable in gold according to the uni- 
versal expectation, is to-day actually worth 
more by some six per cent. than the pro- 
posed silver dollar would be; yet, if the 
silver scheme were adopted, it would at 
once sink to the level of the silver dollar, 
and all values computed and payable in 
money would sink in an equal ratio. 

Assuming that the views of Secretary 
Sherman are in substantial accord with 
those of the President, the friends of re- 
sumption and all who believe that govern- 
ments should be honest will fee! assured 
that no anti-resumption bill, and no silver 
bill like that of Mr. Bland, can obtain the 
executive sanction; and without this it is 
quite certain that no such bill can become 
a law. The President, we are confident, 
will not reverse his own antecedents or dis- 
grace his administration by the approval 
of any such measures. Wisdom and firm- 
ness on his part will make specie resump 
tion an established fact before the clase of 
his Presidential term ; and, this being ac- 
complished, the financial heresies of the 
hour will for the most part take to them- 
selves wings and fly away. 





FAILURES IN OCTOBER. 


Tue business failures in this city during 
the month of October were sixty-one, The 
number is the largest of any month thus 
far during the year, although the liabili- 
ties in the aggregate are not so great as 
during some other months. The total 
amount of these liabilities is $3,179,252 
an the assets are estimated at $752,748. 
The largest liability, with no assetsto meet 
it, is that of Plume, the broker, which 
amounts to $340,000; and the smallest is 
that of Holtz, amounting to only $500. 
The increase in the number of failures is 
about thirty per cent. on the record for 
September, while the liabilities are about 
one hundred thousand dollars less. 








MONEY MARKET. 


BustneEss, so far as the distribution of 
manufactures is concerned, has become 
comparatively quiet. The season is nearly 
over and it is perhaps time to expect the 
usual large falling off in general trade. 
The export business in grain continues 
large and the foreign movement in cotton 
is increasing. The action of Congress 
during the week is creating no little dis- 
cussion and uneasiness in financial circles, 
and is operating to generally disturb values 
in nearly every direction. The vote on the 
Silver Bill in the House of Representatives 
shows how little a large portion of our 
legislators care for the credit of the coun- 
try and howignorant they are on a ques- 
tion which is just now of the most vital 
importance to the nation. 

The money market has worked freely all 
the week and is liberally supplied with 
loanable funds for good collateral. There 
is an increased demand for commercial 





paper and some indications that the rate 
will be lower in the near future. The 
season is now so well advanced that a 
pressure growing out of the crop move- 
ment is hardly probable. The rate for call 
loans has varied from 5 to 7 per cent., with 
the bulk of business doing at something less 
than 7. We quote first-class endorsed 
commercial paper of short date at 54 to 6 
per cent., four months’ acceptances at 6 
per cent., and single names at 6 to 8 per 
cent. 

Matters at the Stock Exchange are du- 
bious. The market has been dull and 
more or less on the decline all through the 
week, with a slight movement toward re- 
covery at the close. Values seem to be 
very uncertain, and beth buyers and sellers 
are holding back, leaving the market entire- 
ly to the brokers, 

A decree of foreclosure has been entered 
in the Supreme Court in the case of the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, trustees, 
against the Erie Railway Company. The 
suit was carried on in behalf of the holders 
of the first and second consolidated mort- 
gages, in accordance with the plan of re- 
construction known as the “‘ London plan” 
and so often published. The date of sale 
is not yet fixed. 

The gross earnings of twenty-eight 
Western railroads during the month of 
October, according to the Daily Bulletin, 
show an increase of $815,710, over the cor- 
responding month last year. The lines 
exhibiting the largest increase are Chicago, 
Milwaukee, and St. Paul; Hannibal and St. 
Joseph; Missouri Pacific; Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fé; Burlington, Cedar 
Rapids, and Northern; Grand Trunk and 
Great Western; Canada; Illinois Central; 
Kansas Pacific; Michigan Central; St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain, and Southern; and 
Wabash. The most notable falling off 
was in Central Pacific, Chicago and Alton, 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas, and Toledo, 
Peoria, and Warsaw. 

The following will show the variations in 
prices of active stocks during the week: 


Open- High- Low- Clos- 





ing. est. est, ing. 

Alton and T. H’te pfd........ 15 15 15 _ 
BUR PUG. TO, ainsicsssces 23 23% 23 233% 
Chicago and Northwestern. 36 BA, 33% 34% 
Chicago and Northw’n, pf.. 65% 6516 63% 64% 
C., R.1., and Pacific ..... .. 101% §=6101% 9y 100% 
Chicago, Bur., and eceyees 102% «102 101% 
Cc. Cenk. C.. sistas sink BY 3X 3% 
Cc. C., Cin.. and ied. aaa . 42 42\ 3944 3944 
Cleveland and Pittsbureb. 79% 79% 79 78% 
Chicago and Alton..... -. 79 79 ve rib 
Chicago and Alton, pref ...102 102 100 99 
Del., Lack., and Western.... 50% 51% 46K 474 
Delaware and Hudson ...... 47 
United States Express. .,. 45 
Esaks . - Advis pkthansee, uae 12% 
Erie Railway, pref.......... 2X 
BRMECGTRccsdctccs << cies ere 
Han.and St. Joseph ........ 183 
Han. and St. Joseph, pref.... 28 
Iinois Central..............6. 754 
RN I cine ceciseces sevee GON 
Michigan Centra!..... ....... 65 
Morris and Essex............. 75s 
Mil.and St. Paul .. ..... . 35% 
Mil. and St. Paul, pfd | 
N. FY. Comtsal....ccccccccess 107% 
Bi. J. COwtAR. cccce . cocccecs 15 
Ohio and Miss ., .........+.. 9% 
Pacific Mail. 
PARBMB...cccccccccesccssee sos 
Pittsburgh and Fort Wayne. $1 
QubeaVO?.. <4. cccccoscvcssce 18 
Quicksiiver, pref..... .. ..... 36 
Gt. Howleaned LE W..........55. 6% 
= Louis, K. C., and N..,... 4% 

. Louis, K. C., and N. pref. 24% 
~~ ee 5 
Sy Acneatrenccees! eres 15% 6 
Union Pacific. «......<..00 eves OT 65% 66% «66% 


Western Union Telegraph. 80% 981% 


The gold market was somewhat disturbed 
early in the week by the passage of the 
Bland Silver Bill, and the price advanced 
from 102%. to 103. Subsequently the price 
declined to 102 11-16 and closed at 1023,. 

yovernment bonds were dull and lower, 
the decline ranging from 14 to 1g per cent. 

The Treasury now holds $344,703,400 in 
United States bonds to secure national 
bank circulation and $14,555,500 to secure 
public deposits. United States bonds de- 
posited for circulation for the week, 
$1,819,500; United States bonds held 
for circulation withdrawn for the week, 

778,000; national bank circulation out- 
standing —currency notes $319,217,771, 
gold notes $1,430,520. Receipts of national 
bank-notes for the week, as compared with 
the corresponding period of last year: 


1876. 1877. 
NOW VOU... ..ccecicoccees . $698.000 $1,163,000 
WON ais.  hacccicciiccn 1,045,000 1,293 000 
Philadelohia........ ‘ 906,000 146,000 
Miscellaneous............. . 833,000 851,000 
TOU oS dcieaiideee «$3,482,000 $3,453,000 











Railroad bonds were moderately active 
and prices advanced in the general list 
under an increased investment demand. 
The Northwestern and St. Paul issues were 
most freely traded in, and advanced 14 to 2 
per cent.; but toward the close Hannibal 
and St. Joseph convertibles were in brisk 
demand and advanced over 3 per cent. 
The trunk line mortgages were well sus- 
tained. The coal-roads bonds were weak, 
notably for Lehigh and Wilkesbarre con- 
solidated, which broke from 31 to 25 at the 
close. In state bonds Tennessees advanced 
203 per cent..on the prospect that the legis- 
lature will take favorable action on the pro- 
posal of the bondholders to scale their 
bonds. 

The Bank Statement was more favorable 
than for some weeks past, showing a gain 
of $2,828,600 in the specie average, which, 
with the loss of $1,028,500 in the legal- 
tender average, increases the total reserve 
$1,800,100. The surplus reserve is in- 
creased $1,502,000. 

The following is an analysis of the totals 
of this week compared with that of last 
week: 


Nor. 10th. Comparisons. 





LO@MS .........00-++-$235.88,300 Decrease. . $248,300 
Specie.... . .......0. 18,764,500 Increase.... 2.828.600 
Legal tenders 38,503,400 Decrease... 1,028,500 
Total reserve.. Increase..... 1,800,100 
Deposits......... Increase.... 1,192,400 
Reserve required... Increase.... 2£8,'!00 
oe ER Increase.... 1,502,000 
Circulation........... 17,720,200 Increase.... 563.400 


The closing quotations for bank stocks 
were as follow8: 

















Rid. Asked.| Bid. Asked, 

America... «+ 136 \Manhattan .. .Bb 
Am’ean Exch. 104 105 \Market.. are - 
Bnk& Brk As. 8 — |Mechanic 13% 
Bute’rs & Dr's 103 120 |Mech’s’ & Trad. — 125 
Central Sede 1022 — (Mercantile...... — 100 
Chatham.. 122 — |Merchants’. i — 
3 200 — |Metropolitan... 131 132 
Commerce...... 127° |New York. 15 - 
First National. 2 — !Ninth Nation’: — 55 
Fourth Nat’al.. 98 — |NoithAmer .,, 80 
oS SPE <= 5D 1s, svecess — 10% 
Fitth Avenue., 217 = {PROM is... 12 — 
Gallatin Nat’n. 116 — |Rep»blic ——— 90 
German Amer. 6}¢ 714% ;St. Nicholas.... — 85 
EPOCEES 605 o054s = 80 |Stateof N.Y.(n.)116 — 
Hanover ..... 190 — |Tenth National. — 65 
Imp’ 8’ Ag Trad’s’ 193 202 {|Union....,...... 130 — 


Irvin: 





FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, . 
No.5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U. GOVERNMENT Bonpns bought and sold in 
inceminte suit investors ; also Gold, Silver. and for- 
eign coins. Deposits received in Currency or Gold, 
and interest aliowed on Balances. Special attention 
paid to Investment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds 








A FIRST-CLASS INVESTMENT. 
2 PER CENT. PER MONTH GUARANTEED. 
Coilateral Loan and Savings Bank of San Francis- 
co. (Incorporated under the laws of California.) Ke- 
servi d stock for sale at office of Eastern Agency. 
Full investigation invited. For prospectus and in- 
formation apply to cr sddress 


ROSS & | Agents, 
No. i Pine Street. 


CHASE 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK, 
No. 17 BROADWAY, 
NOW OPEN FOR BUSINESS, 
ACCOUNTS INVITED. 
Ss. C. THOMPSON, President. 
ISAAC W. WHITE, Cashier. 














The 30 Ais} has Carried you Safely Over 
As D TEN PER CENT. 


The ee CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AGEN- 
CY, known al! over New England and the Middle 
States as the Agency whose Interest Coupons are 
paid as CERTAINLY AND AS PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds, has enlarged its field and 
changed its name to “THE KA NSA8, MISSOURI, AND 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN AG#NCY.” There is no 
change in its character or nanapement. lf acertain 
Ten Ker Cent. will care ou, address for Circular 
ond. rezeness ACT ? “ Kansas, Missouri, an 
linots Loan A agenen,” Jacksonvilie, [llinois. 


|) PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we Joan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value. In over six years’ 
business never lost a dollar; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal. No investor through us ever 
did or ever will get = acre of land. Send fer par- 
ticulars and poferee 

ATKINS, & CO., LAWBENCE, KAN.; oF 
HENRY DrIcKiwnon, Manayer 





i Wonder. New York 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co. 


120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Street. 
Capital paid in, in cash "saad 0e 
serves for all liabilities, including 
reinsurance........ 
Net surplus ..... ‘ 
Total Assets....... siceecuicaehices 1. a a 
B.S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
HARLES L. ROK, Assistant Secre*sary, 
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Commercial. 


CURRENCY STATISTICS. 


Tre following statement, prepared by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, shows 
the issue and retirement of national bank- 
notes and the retirement of legal-tender 
notes, under the acts of June 20th, 1874, 
and January 14th, 1875, to November ist, 
1877 
National bank-notes outstanding when 


the act of June 20th, 1874, was passed. . $349,894,182 
National bank-notes issued from June 20th, 


1874, Co Jam. Mth, 1616... .ccccccccccccccccces 4,734,500 
National bank-notes redeemed and retired 

between the same dates,................ 2,767,232 
Increase from June 20th, 1874, to Jan. 14th, 

WBTD... .cccccceccccedoccesédccectccccsecesocccs 1,967,268 


DUE canes  escccesencsadeesencasncectesancess 351,861,450 
National bank-notes redeemed and retired 





from Jan. l4th, 1875, to date............. 60,342.617 
National bank-notes surrendered between 
CRO GRURO GRABER 2. ccccsccccccsccccocdecees 9,130,107 
Total redeemed and surrendered.. ........ 69,472,724 
National bank-notes issued between same 
Qs wo 0 dd ngnb ee! 60b05c0dss Scdedees cts 34,386 385 
Decrease from Jan 14th, 1875, to date....... 35,086,339 
National bank-notes outstanding at date.. 316,775,111 
Greenbacks on deposit in the Treasury 
June 20th, 1874, to retire notes of insolv- 
ent and liquidated banks. .... ... .... 3,813 675 
Greenbacks deposited from June 20th, 1874, 
to date, to retire national bank-notes.. 72,407,545 
Ba ne ee $76,221,220 
Circulation redeemed by Treasurer be- 
tween same dates, without reissue..... $63,109,849 
Greenbacks on deposit at date.............. 13,111,371 
Greenbacks retired under Act of Jan. lth, 
WEED Sacddus> wrdckedeseouepesnes ectbeeaoanes 27,509,108 
Greenbacks outstanding at date seeecceseces 354,490,592 


Under the act of June 20th, 1874, the 
banks have the privilege of retiring their 
circulation; and under that of January 
14th, 1875, they can increase it, and new 
banks may be organized to any extent, 
without any restriction upon the aggregate 
volume of notes. The result has been a net 
decrease of bank circulation to the amount 
of $35,086,339. This result has been 
brought about not by any constraint of 
law, but by the voluntary action of the 
banks themselves. It is not possible to 
nave a more conclusive proof that the ‘‘ hue 
and cry” of the inflationists about a lack of 
currency with which to do the business of 
the country has been simply moonshine. 
The banks, as a matter of experience, have 
found that they had more notes than they 
could profitably use; and, hence, they have 
retired a portion of them, as they would 
not have done if there had been a public 
demand for the whole. The people have 
in practical effect said to the banks that 
they had no business use for all their notes. 

The reduction of legal tenders, under the 
act of January 14th, 1875, being at the rate 
of eighty per cent. on the new issues of 
bank-notes, amounts to $27,509,108, which, 
being added to the net decrease of bank- 
notes, makes an aggregate reductien of the 
two kinds of currency amounting to $62,- 
595,447 since June 20th, 1874. The aggre- 
gate of both currencies on the 1st of No- 
vember, 1877, was $671,266,008, of which 
$316,775,111 were in bank-notes and $354,- 
490,892 were in legal-tender notes. This is 
a larger note circulation than the country 
needs for business purposes, and much 
larger than it will have when specie pay- 
ment becomes an accomplished fact. 








A MORSEL OF GOOD SENSE. 


Tue Southern people, asa rule, favor the 
repeal of the Resumption Act, and also the 
adoption of the silver scheme. The 
Charleston News, in a well-written artiele 
on the silver question, however, places it- 
self among the exceptions to this remark. 
We quote as follows from the News : 

‘‘The most important quality of money 
is stability of value. When a farmer sells 
a hundred bushels of corn for money, his 
object is to obtain that which will give him, 
when he needs it, the value of the corn. It 
is better for bim to keep his corn if the 
currency he receives as worth the hundred 
bushels to-day may be worth only ninety 
bushels to-morrow. In this fact lies the 
whole argument in favor of gold asthe 
basis of currency. It is more stable in 
value than any other substance that can be 
used as currency. There is less risk and 
less loss.” 

The News, though not right in saying 
that the whole argument in favor of gold 
lies in this fact, is entirely correct in the 
assumption that gold, as compared with 
silver, has far greater stability of value, 
and that for this reason it is the superior 
metal formonetary uses. The fluctuations 


in the value of silver within the last three 
years have been more than twenty per 
cent. and its future as to value is entirely 
uncertain. This one fact, if there were no 
other reasons, is conclusive against the 
scheme of its remonetization on an equality 
with gold. The experiment would not be 
put to the test of actual trial for twelve 
months before the people, in its bad conse- 
quences, would see its supreme folly and 
become thoroughly disgusted with it. 
Stability of value, the highest attainable, 
isa prime quality of good money; and this 
certainly is not true of silver. The News 
put this point wisely and well. 
rr 


DRY GOODS. 


THE week has been a broken one, on 
account of election day, which this year 
received more than usual attention. <A 
moderate movement has taken place from 





the hands of manufacturers’ agents and a 
steady demand has prevailed from jobbers 
for small lots for immediate sales. Busi- 
ness generally may be called fair, for, 
while it is much less active than early in 
the season, it is materially better than at 
this period of the season for the past five 
years, 

Cotton goods have been in steady mod- 
erate demand for all seasonable makes and 
prices are very firm. Large shipments con- 
tinue to be made by canal to the West and 
the demand for the California market is 
quite active. Many styles of fine light 


movement, though sales are small and 
strictly of a hand-to-mouth character. 

Foreign dry goods have been rather quiet 
both with importers and jobbers. Some 
classes of goods are being offered at very 
low prices to induce sales; but otherwise 
values are steady. 

Dress goods are infairdemand. Colored 
merinos are offered at very low prices, 
though without creating any demand to 
speak of. 

Black dress and desirable shades of col- 
ored silks are in fair request, with fancy 
silks quiet in private hands and sold very 
low when presented at auction. 

Linen goods are without important move- 
ment, though prices rule steady. 

The imports for the week have been 
$510,185, and the total amount thrown on 
the market $719,728 


B RIDLEY & SONS, 


Grand and Allen Sts., W. Y. 
FROM EUROPE, 


DURING THE LAST WEEK, 

400 CASES 
DESTRABLE GOODS 
HAVE BEEN RECEIVED FROM 
VARIOUS STEAMERS. 
FIFTY-TWO DEPARTMENTS 
CROWDED WITH SEASONABLU NOVELTIES. 


EXAMINE BLACK and COLORED 





TOYS. 


WE GIVE NOTICE TO THE Pons tS, MORE ESs- 

PECIALLY TO SUPERINTENDENTS O: RS, 

SUNDAY - bees CHARITABLE INSTITU- 

TIONS, Erc,, THA! WE » RE 

FILL THEIR ORDERS FOR T¢ + AND HOLIDAY 
Ss. N EX me.) ILL EASILY 


Is THE 
LARGEST AND OUR PRICES S THE LOW EST IN 
THE CITY. 


EHRICHS’, 


Eighth Ave., bet. 24th and o5th Sts. 


KEYES, 


349 and 351 Highth rel 


NEAR 27TH STREET, N. Y. 





_ SILKS. halatalt = 
We have received other great bargains in Silks 
from the late auctions, and offer 
ou ACK GROS-GRAIN Dress Silk at 75c. Very, .chenp 
t #1. Superior Quality at Sic., 85c., 90e., $1, $1 2 
CASHMERE ey KS, of the best makes, at $17 75, $2, 
$2 15, $2 25, $2 50, #2 75, $3, up to $5 
COLORED SILKS, ail the latest shades, at $1, $1 25, 
$135, $1.50, up to $3. Worth fully 25 per cent. more. 


DRESS COODsS. 

ALL-WOOL BLACK CASHMERE, $8 inches wide, 
only . Excellent value for 65c. 

BETTER GRADES at Sic., 65c., Te. 

OU REC CASHMERE is a very apeiie r article, well 
worth 

HENKIb TT, A CLOTH, from $150 up to $3. 

DRA D’ETE, at $125, $175, $250. Worth $175, 


#2 $33. 
mi OLORED CASHMERES, all wool, at 56c., 65c., 
C., $ 
We have received during the past week several lots 


of IMPORTED BOURETTES and Fancy Effects, 
which we can offer at 5uc., tdc., 73¢., $1, $1 26, up to 
$2.50. A great reduction from tne early ‘prices of the 
season. 
CHEAP DRESS COODS. 

ew phy ag FANCY EFFECTS, only lic. Sold last 
week at 2 
a ae c ase ALGERINE SERGES, only 2c. Worth 

Worth 20c. 


One Case HE: ae TWILLS at 20c. 


One Case C ad ED CAs HMERES, very wide, at 
* Worth 30 








brown goods are sold up to receipts. The 





exports of domestic cottons to foreign 
ports for the week, while showing but 707 
packages from New York, reached the very 
satisfactory figure of 4,944 packages from 
Boston—in all 5,961 packages, or a total of 
105,946 packages for the expired portion of 
the year, against 85,845 packages for the 
same time in 1876. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings have been 
in good request for leading makesof narrow 
widths, and many styles are sold up to the 
looms and ahead at value, while other 
styles are invery light supply. Wide sheet 
ings are dull. 

Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
light demand and actual sales are few and 
unimportant. Wide goods are very low in 
price. 

Canton flannels continue in steady de- 
mand. Stocks of the low and best qual- 
ities are generally sold up and ahead, and 
prices show no variation. 

Ginghams have been in steady move- 
ment, particularly for dress styles. The 
production is now being changed to spring 
goods and the stocks of winter styles are 
running low. 

Print-cloths have been in somewhat 
better mevement, though excessive pro- 
duction continues to depress prices. We 
quote 3 11-16 and 3°, cents for extra and 
standard cloths, and 3%, cents for 56x60, 
less a discount. 

Prints have been in light demand for ex- 
tra choice work, The movement in regu- 
lar goods at regular prices is very slow. 

Cotton dress goods are in active demand 
for the more desirable styles and these are 
closely sold up to receipts. Low grades are 
slow. 

Woolen goods have been in irreguler 
movement. <A fair demand has prevailed 
for seasonable goods, though heavy 
weights are not wanted as long as the 
weather continues as mild as lately. The 
opening of spring fancies is now largely 
engaging the attention of such buyers as 
are inthe market. The offerings are quite 
numerous and are very attractive in styles 
and prices. 

Heavy fancy cassimeres have been in 
some movement, owing to a reduction in 
the price of several well-known makes. 
The weather is too warm, however, for any 
considerable demand. Agents are receiv- 
ing fair orders for low and medium grades 
of light-weight goods, and the offerings of 
spring fancies are attracting considerable 
attention. 

Overcoatings are in fair demand for small 
parcels of rough makes; but there is no 
animation in this direction. 

Cloakings are in good request, and 
many of the most popular makes of mate- 
lassé and Armure effects are sold up to re- 
ceipts. 





Fiannels and blankets have been in fair 


GROS GRAIN SILKS 


at 55c., 60c., 65c., 70c., 75e., 85e., We., $1. 
SPECIAL—$1.10, $1.15, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2, $2.25, 
$2 50, to $3.50. 
NOTHING SUPERIOR IN FINISH. ALL 
VERY LOW. 


Black Silk Velvets, 


75e., $1, $1.25, $1.50, up. 


DESIRABLE SHADES IN C saeet ss 
20, $1.50, =P 


$1, $1. 
BLACK SILK CLOAKING VELVETS, 27 INCHES 
WIDE, 82.75. $3, $3.25, up. 


FANCY FEATHERS, BLACK OSTRICH TIPS, 
L@NG OSTRICH PLUMES, FRENCH FLOWERS 
og he F EATHER TRIMMINGS, JKTTED KEATH- 
ERS, ET 








FANCY GooDs, LEATHER GOODS, 
WORSTED SLIPPER PATTERNS, Erc 


wD Vw I) 
SILVERWARE. 
INSPECT THIS STOCK. 

ALWAYS BELOW MANUFACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 

TEASPOONS, TABLESPOONS, DESSERT FORKS, 

U'TER DISHES, FRUIT STANDS, CAKE BAS- 

KETS, DINNEK and BREAK¥ AST CASTORS, Erc. 


TRIPL RPP AREO R YAPKIN RINGS, 25c., 35e., 50c., 
to $2.00 each 


KID GLOVES. 


1,000 DOZEN TWO-BUTTON KID —~ os at 75e., 
90c., #1. All Snades. V Warranted 


LIST 


FULL LINES WIN TER GLOVES. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 


LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 


LADIES’ COLORED SORSEERS HANDKER- 
CHIBES, 9¢., 13¢.. l6e 
eens LINEN (HEM MED), 6c., 7c., 9e., Ilc., 13¢., 


“HEMSTITCHED, 12c., 18c.. 22c., 25c., 29c. up. 
GEN TS’ BENUnD, HEMSTITCHED, re. 
ND PLAIN HANDKERCHIEFS 
ALL PRICES. 


L ADIKS! oer" 3 SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 
23c., 25c., d5c. 


WHITE - GOODS. 


CURTAIN NETS, VESTIBULE LAC 
LA BREQU INS, Etc. 
DAMASK TOWELS, TOWELINGS, NAP 3. 
TABLE L INEN, ETc. 


COMFORTABLES, SPREADS, BLANKETS. 


MADE-0UP LACE GOODS. 


TARLET ANS, SWISS MULLS, ORGANDIES, Etc. 
osStL& BO BOWS OF ALL MATERIALS, FROM lic., 

c C og 

LACE Bibs. -COLLARETTES, HILDAS, CAPES, 
EtTc., ETC. 
“JOB in BLACK TIES, 28e., Be. 45e., 50e. 


LACES. 


One-half Real Thread ly 5 inches wide), 35c., 
39c. Other widths in pro or tic 
ome -Bordered Scarf Nets, ‘all Combinations and 
oiors. 








Bronze Laces, Scarfs, 
Satin Bordered on , 45e. 
Kea) and Imitation Barbs, — 23e. to $10, 


FRINCES. 


Worsted Fringe to match Dress Goods in ACORN, 
Fly, Ball, and Tassel. 


Silk, and Silk and Tape, . Chenille. Silk and Chenille. 
Black Galioons, all Siik Mehair, lic., 18¢c., 20ce , 25c., 


Silk, Metal, Crochet, and Bone Buttons. 


CATALOGUE AND PRICE-LIST 
sent by mail free on application. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
promptly attended to. We promise the same atten- 


tion to orders as if purchasers were present in per- 
son. 


EDW’D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311% GRAND ST.; 








56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STRBET, 


ne Case BL SACK REPS, 20c. Worth 25c. 
aos EFFECTS at 12%c., lic , 18¢., 2He., 25¢., 30e., 
= ALL-WOOLCAMEL’S HAiR CLOTH at 25c. Worth 
» 35¢. 


: SUITS, 
oe A BEAU TIFUL LINE of SUITS at $4 50, $5, 36, $7, 
H ‘A NDSOME SUITS, with galloon and other trim- 
mings, at $9, $10. Se. B15, $18, $20, $25 
Suits of yy L’S HAIR and MIXED EFFECTS 


AS MERE SUITS, Silk Trimmed, at 


8, $20, $25 
SILK Svirs: Black ‘and Colored, at $45, $50, $65, $75, 
up to $100. 


CLOAKS. 
BEAVER CLOAKS at $2. Sold elsewhere at #3. 
Beautiful line or BEAVER CLOAKS at $3 50, $4 50, 
*, $6, $8, $10, in all the new designs 
Xamine our = a or Galloon Trimmed BEA- 
VERCT JOAKS, w $14. 
CASTOR BE AVERS: “stik and Galloon Trimmings, 
at $12, $14, $16, $18. $20, 
A TELASSE ( OAKS. $5, $6, $8, $10, $12, $ 
IMPORTED MATELASSE CLOAKS at nig, $18, 
$20, $25, $ $30, $35, up to $65. 


18770, JONES 1840. 
Seasonable Novelties. Five floors of this extensive 

establishment ali replete with newest and most 

stvlish goods. at un seer’ wacaim low prices. 

GREAT | VARIETY, oO BOYS’ SUITs. 




















Zz 2 

DRESS GOODS, P z, MILLINERY. 
SACQUES, Zz Z, FANCY Goons, 
SUITS. a i ‘Z, HOSIERY. 
SHAWLS, Re : y LACES. 













Re 
°o 

| EIGHTH AVENUE. EIGHTH AVENUE. | - 

H AND | | 

| NINETEENTH ST. NINETEENTH ST. | 

)———— oO 

















Z Z 
Shoes, Z Z Silks, 
Z Z 
Ribbons, Z Z Cloths, 
Underwear, Z ® _& ; Domestics, 





Z Z 
U pholstery, Z -— Carpets, 
_ Furniture Z Z House-furnishing Goods 
Silverplated Ware, Crockery, Glassware, ete. 
Particular attention is callea to our Suits and 
Cloaks; also to our latest easnene and ourown 
manufactured styles of Millinery. 
Blankets, Fiannels and ail the best {brands of Do- 
mestics at lower prices than any other house in the 
city. Extraordinary inducements in ali depart- 
ments. All Ord-rs will receive prompt attention. 
Catalogues sent free 
JONES. 8th Ave. corner 19th Street. JONES. 


CONKLINCG & CO., 


809 AND 811 amy a ae TWEEN lta AND 
TH ST 
TWO BLOCKS ABOVE A. I. STEWART &CO.’S, 
OPENED ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 12TH, 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 
CLUAKS wii JaELBARS, 


ALS 
MAGNIFICENT iMPORTED SUITS, 
PURE ASEO AT A GREAT SACRIFICE 
ROM A BANKRUPT IMPORTER, 
to ee .. they directthe — of the public, 
125 Beaver Cloaks $3.50, $4.50. 
150 long Beaver Cloaks, trimmed with silk and vel- 
vet, $7, $9. $12, $15, and “are 
250 Matelasse Cloaks, $6 $7.88, $9, $10, $12, $15, $18. 
Fully 50 per cent. below their real value. 
150 French Imported —— in all the newest de- 
signs, 50 per cent. below cos 
500 Ladies’ and Misses’ Waterproof Cloaks, #2 and 
m..., 





HAWLS. 
350 All-wool Saneee Shaw's, $2.50 — upward. 
250 Beaver Shawls, $4 50, $5, and uoward. 
ag ye hy BARGAINS IN "ALL ‘DEPARTMENTS. 
W.H. CONKLING,?} CONKLING & CO., 
F. W. @HIVVIs. 5 809 and 811 Broadway, 


R.H.MACY & CO., 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


RECEIVED BY EVERY EUROPEAN STEAMER 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPRCIAL CARE. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES, 
2-BUTTON 78c., WARRANTED. 








14th STREET AND 6th AVENUE, K. ¥,) 
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THE INDEPENDENT 








Commercial, 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


A BILL has been presented to the House 
of Representatives proposing to estab- 
lish the postal savings bank system in this 
country, and containing the following pro- 
visions: 1. That at each office where the 
postmaster’s salary is one thousand dollars 
& year a savings bank shall, on application, 
be established, that deposits shall be 
received at as low an amount as twenty-five 
cents, and that no account shall exceed 
two hundred dollars. 2. That when the 
account shall reach the sum of twenty-five 
dollars it shall bear interest at three per 
cent., if placed subject to ninety days’ 
notice before call. 3. That three sixty-five 
bonds shall be issued in denominations of 
$25, $50, $100, and $200, with coupons 
payable every three months, which, on 
demand, shall be payable on amounts 
when called. 4. That the postmasters 
shall give additional bonds where savings 
banks are established, which may be 
increased from time to time. 5. That the 
execution of the system shall be committed 
to the Postmaster General. 6. That the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall issue the 
bonds on notification from the Postmaster- 
General that more than $50,000,000 have 
been deposited, and that this amount shall 
be held under the control of the Sixth 
Auditor for the payment of account de- 
mands, 

Such is the outline of the plan. Whether 
this is the best scheme for realizing the 
idea we do not undertake to say; yet we 
have no doubt that a system of postal 
savings banks, wisely planned and organ- 
ized, would be a great advantage to the 
people and not the least disadvantage to 
the Government. It would involve but a 
slight increase in the expenses of the postal 
department, and this would be far more 
than made up by virtually borrowing the 
deposits at a very low rate of interest and 
using them to pay obligations bearing a 
higher interest. The Government would 
thus be financially the gainer. The de- 
pésitors would be absolutely sure of getting 
back their money, which is more than can 
be said of the trustee system of savings 
banks. Thousands and hundreds of thou- 
sands would make deposits in all parts of 
the country, to whom a savings bank is 
not now accessible; and thus a general 
habit of economy and thrift would be pro- 
moted among the working classes. 

The idea is no mere experiment. It has 
been tried in England and in Canada for 
several years past, with entire success. 
There is no reason why an equal success 
would not follow from the system if tried 
in this country. It would not necessarily 
supersede trustee savings banks organized 
under state laws; yet it would probably 
take some of their business and would 
draw deposits that will never be made in 
such banks. We hope Congress will 
devise some system to realize the end. 





WHAT DR. LINDERMAN SAYS. 


Dr. LINDERMAN, the director of the 
United States Mint, in a recent letter 
against the remonetization of the silver 
dollar, says: 





‘‘These metals [gold and silver] are sub- 
ject to changes in their relative value which 
render it difficult, if not impossible, to re- 
tain fora considerable period of time in 
any country the concurrent use of legal- 
tender coins of both metalsin a fixed ra- 
tio. Ifa double standard be adopted by a 
country, one or the other of the metals will, 
as a general rule, be used as the principal 
money of payment, to the exclusion of the 
other. The cheap money will generally be 
selected for payment; or, in other words, 
that metal which for the time being is the 
cheaper will be taken to the mint for coin- 
age, while the other will be exported. Con- 
dition as to both metals may change in 
greater or less periods of time. The double 
standard may, therefore, be properly 
termed an alternate standard.” 


All history and not less the instincts of hu- 
man nature prove these remarks to be true, 
The ratio of value between gold and silver 
is not a fixed, but a varying ratio; and, 
hence, two standards of value, composed 
of these metals and having the same nom- 
inal and legal value, are sure to differ at 
different times in their real or commercial 
value, This prevents their concurrent cir- 
culation, side by side, for monetary pur- 





poses. The least valuable coin will invari- 
ably displace the most valuable coin from 
general use and drive it from any country 
that makes the experiment. Such has been 
our own history since the organization of 
the Government; and such was the history 
of England, until Parliament adopted a 
single monetary standard. Silver remon- 
etization, at the rate of 41214 grains of 
standard silver for the silver dollar, as pro- 
posed in the Bland bill, then simply means 
that this dollar shall in practice become 
the exclusive standard of value, and that 


our gold shall be exported to foreign coun- 
tries. 


SS ee 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY M aa aer IN THE 
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CARPETS! 


New Fall Styles. 
PRICES LOWER THAN EVER. 
Largest Assortment in the City to Select from, 
CONSISTING OF 
MOQUETTES, AXMINSTERS, VELVETS, 

ody Brussels, T'apestry Brussels, Three- 


Piys, , and Ingrains, in all the latest novelties 
newest styles, and ad many exclusive designs. 





REAL PERSIAN AND TURKISH CAR- 
PETS. RUGs, etc. We will offeron Monday 
a large consignment, just received direct from 
Smyrna, of all sizes, from a small door-mat to a 
large-sized carpet, at Prices to Insure Im- 
mediate Sale. Also Smyrna Ingrain-very 
handsome—&l. 25 per square yard. 


MOSAIC CARPETS. Something new, made in 
this country to represent and are copied from 
Turkish and Persian patterns. In all respects like 
them as to ee go egenee and beauty, at less than 
one-tenth of thecost ofthe real In sizes to 
fit any room. 


DRUGGETS, OIL-CLOTHS, ete., of every de- 
scription a Specialty. All widths and sizes. 


LACE CURTAINS from auction. Will offer 
this week, and continue till all are sold, an im- 


mense stock of Real and Nott tingham Lace Cur- 
tains at about one-half the cost of importation. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


Nos. 183 and 185 Sixth Avenue, 
ONE DOOR BELOW 13TH ST., 
P. §8.—A visit of inspection will pay purchasers. 


McCallum, 
Crease & 
Sloan, 


CARPETINGS, 


1012 and 1014 


CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Bargains in Blankets, 


BED COMFORTABLES, QUILTS, oranans. AND 
HOUSEKEEPERS’ LINEN AND CO 
N GOODS GENERALLY, 
MATTRESSES, SPRING-BEDS, WINDOW- 
SHA oy 01 COTE. CA _—— 


Boarding-houses, Boarding-schools, ane Institution 


Purnishing «pes WILLIAMS & CO., 


250 Canal St. 
UY THE HARTFORD 
B WOVEN-WIRE MATTRESS. 


For ELASTICITY, DURABILITY, and CLEANLI- 
NESS it has no E 
Agents for HP 


A 
A’E WILLIAMS & CO., 
250 Canal St. 


SAMUEL BUDD. 


Sole Manufacturer 
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IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
a WF OF 
: <—NMMULG aS Cutter's Abdominal 


j Belt Drawers. 


Corner Broadway and 
Twenty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK. 

DR. WARNER'S 


HEALTH CORSET; 


with Skirt-Supporter and Self~Ad- 

- justing Pads. 

2 » Unequaled for Beauty, Style, 
b nd Comfort, 
agree te aera 

ea . 

Sampien, any size, by mail. In Sat- 

teen, $1.50; Contil, $1.75; Nursing 

Corset, iY .00 ; pisses: Cor Corset, $1.00. | 

WAR, 


51 * ... 9 N.Y. 
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INDIA, 
PERSIAN, 
TURKISH, AND 
SMYRNA 


CARPETS 


RUGS, 


in a great variety of sizes and colorings, of thei own 
direct importation. 


649, 651, 655 BROADWAY. 


CARPETS! 


D. KELLY, 


512 and 514 Eighth Ave., cor. 36th St., 





AND 
414 Sixth Avenue, cor. 25th Street, 
has just received and is effering for sale, at prices 
never before equaled in the city, 
100 rolls Velvet Carpet, from " : per, yd. 
200 ‘* Body Brussels, ‘ 50 


500 ‘* Tapestry, oe 82 r 
100 ‘* Three Ply, 400 a 
400 ‘* Ingrain, - 25 oy 


50 ‘* Royal Hemp, us 15 ve 
40 “ List Carpet, “ 30° 
500 ‘* Oil-Cloth, - 7 





And an endless variety of 


RUGS, MATS, MATTINGS, CRUMB- 
CLOTHS, SHADES, CURTAINS, 
CORNICES, LAMBREQUINS, 
LINOLEUM, ETC, ETC. 


FURNITURE! 


A splendid stock of 
Parlor, Chamber, Library, 
Dining-Room, and Kit- 
chen Furniture. 
(3 At prices which defy competition. 


Walnut Chamber Suites, from = 00 
Parlor Suites, 7 pieces, 00 
Cottage Suites, 7 pieces, “¢ is 00 
Walnut Bedsteads, — 

“ Bureaus, 

“ Wahstands, 

‘“ Dressing-Cases, 

‘“* Wardrobes, 

Buffets, Etageres, Hall Stands, Chiffon- 
iers, Secretaries, Desks, Lounges, 
Sofas, Mirrors, etc., etc., 

at corresponding prices. 





t#-Country orders promptly attended to. 
All goods packed and shivped free of charge. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO,’S 


‘*Standard’” Sewing Machine 


NEEDLES. 
HIGHEST AWARD 


Received at International Exposition, 1876. 


NATIONAL NEEDLE CO.’S Needles sold to the 
General Trade by the following weil known first-class 
JUBBING-HOUSES: 


As the oOODRICH” Needle, by H. B. GOOD- 
RICH, Moy? Ih. 
Ast oe 00D RICH” Needle, by WM. M. BLE- 
LOCK, St. » Mo 
As_the “CHALLENGE” Needle, by C. W. 
— Y & CO., New Yor 
ae ESTAND ARD” Needle, by WM. BUT- 
TERFIE D & CO., New Yor 
Asthe oF STA ND ARD” Needle, by A. T. STOOPS, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Asthe *sSTAN DARD” Needle, by A. 8S. SPENCE 
& CO., San Francisco, Cal. 
Asthe “ST ANDARO” Needle, by HOUGH & 


ND DAKD” Needle, by J. BOOTH, 

new Orleans, La. 
The finest quality of NEEDLES, for all kinds 
of SEWING MACHINES, for 25 cents per doz., and SIN- 
N.&. NEEDLES, $1.25 per 110. Alsu the best 


GE 
$60-SEWING MACHINGS for $20. 
M, CO., 40 E. 12th St,, New York 


CUSTOM SHIRTS. 
HUTCHINSON BROS,, 


Successors to VINTON & HUTCHINSON 


869 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Directions for Self-Measurement sent upon appli 
vation. 
Goods delivered Free of Express Charges. 


Sigg ene 575 


for a Piano or $300 for an Orean, when you can have 
one of these (guaranteed as good as the best) sent on 
trial FREE by the 


Marchal & Smith Piano and Organ Co., 
47 University Place, New York? 
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THE INDEPENDENT FOR 1878 


will have to be a VERY GOOD PAPER to satisfy the thousands of readers who have be- 
come familiar with its good qualities in the past. But we propose this year to excel the 
past, 

IL 


We shall continue to print articles from the best writers and thinkers in the country. 
The departments of Religious News, Literature, Biblical Research, Ministerial Register, 
Sunday-school, Fine Arts, Science, Missions, School and College, Personalities, Markets, 
Farm and Garden, Financial, and Insurance will, as heretofore, be contributed to by 
specialists in each branch. These departments are famous because they are able and 
trustworthy. 

Il. 


2 Pl 
REV. JOSEPH» COOK’S LECTURES, 

in Tremont Temple, Boston, attracted great attention as printed in TH—E INDEPENDENT 
last winter, and their publication will be continued. They will be faithfully reported in 
full, and will be printed after a careful revision by the author. Mr. Cook has proved 
to be a foeman worthy of the steel of the scientists, whom he has met and defeated on 
their own ground. The earnest defender of the good old Evangelical doctrines, he is 
entirely familiar with the very latest forms and phases of modern unbelief, which he 
attacks with a keen blade. His lectures are an armory of Christian defense and attack 
and will attract even wider attention this year than last. 


Tit. 


THE YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING, 


which every minister and layman ought to read, are now being delivered this year by one 
of the most noted of English Congregationalists, the Rev. R. W. Dale, editor of The 
Congregationalist, of London. Mr. Dale’s lectures are heard and read with great interest 
and are each week fully reported in THE INDEPENDENT. He is a scholar and an orator, 
and his lectures, coming from an English divine, will, doubtless, impart new suggestions 
to our pulpit teachers, especially as Mr, Dale is a man of great force and rhetorical 
power, 


. 


Iv. 


SERMONS 


by eminent divines of all denominations will continue to be printed regularly through 
the year. They have been very popular during the past twelve months, and the Amer- 
ican Pulpit is now adequately represented only in Tut INDEPENDENT. 


Vv. 
Among the contributors to THE INDEPENDENT may be mentioned: 


Pres. T. D. WOOLSEY, D. D., LL.D., 
Pres. NOAH PORTER, D.D., LL.D., 
LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D. 
JOS. P. THOMPSON, D. D., LL.D., 
R, 8. STORRS, D.D., LL D., 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., 
Rov. JOSEPH COOK, | 
LOUISA M. ALCOTT, j 
Prof. S.C. BARTLETT, 

Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, D. D., 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 

BISHOP GILBERT HAVEN 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
BISHOP A.C. COXE, D. D., LL. D., 
Prof. A. P. PEABODY, D.D., LL.D., 
WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D., 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
Prof. MOSES COIT TYLER, 

Rev. WASHINGTON GLADDEN, 
“GAIL HAMILTON,” 

Rev. DAVID SWING, 

STEPHEN H. TYNG, JR., D. D., 
Rey. WM. M. BAKER, 

PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D., 

C.8. ROBINSON, D.D., 

T. W. HIGGINSON, 

“HA. H.,” 

Wo. M. F. ROUND, 

Pres. W. W. PATTON, 

Rey. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, 
Rev. THOMAS K. BEECHER, 
EDWARD EVERETT HALK, 

Rev. GEORGE F. PENTECOST, 
Pres. J. F. HURST, D.D., 

JAMES J. JARVES, 

“SUSAN COOLIDGE,” 

JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
B. P. SHILLABER, 

ROSE TERRY COOKE, 

Prof. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, D.D., 
Prof. JOHN TROWBRIDGE, 
“@RACE GREENWOOD,” 

RAY PALMER, D. D.,” 

J. HAMMOND TRUMBULL, LL.D., 
NEAL DOW, 


Prof.C. A. YOUNG. 
J.J. PIATT, 
REBECCA HARDING DAVIS, 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
CELIA THAXTER, 
Rev. HENRY C. TRUMBULI, 
JANE G. SWISSHELM, 
MARY CLEMMER, 
EDWARD ABBOTT, ’ 
A. BRONSON ALCOTT, 
Hon, J. L. M. CURRY, D. D., 
Pres. JOHN BASCOM, 
ELISHA MULFORD, 
LOUISA BUSHNELL, 
Pres. JAMES F. TUTTLE, 
ELIHU BURRITT, 
PAUL H. HAYNH, 
GEO. B. CHEEVER, D.D., 
Cc. P. CRANCH, 
EPES SARGENT, 
Chan. HOWARD CROSBY, D. D., 
“ HOWARD GLYNDON,” 
MARY N. PRESCOTT, ¥ 
F. B. SANBORN, 
HENRY JAMES, Jr., 
Rev. 8.C. DUFFIELD, 
SARAH 0. JEWETT, 
MRS. C. H. DALL, 

- HORACE E. SCUDDER, 
JOAQUIN MILLER, 
Prof. C.M. MEAD, 
J. BOYLE O’REILLY, 
D R. LOCKE, 
MARGARET J. PRESTON, 
GEORGE C. LORIMER, D. D., 
Mrs. 8S. M. B. PIATT, 
RACHEL POMEROY 
HIRAM RICH, 
ELLA FARNAM, 
Prof. W. G. SUMNER, 
ALFRED B. STREET, 
THOS. DUNN ENGLISH, 
JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
Prof. W. C. WILKINSON, 
GEO. DUFFIELD, D. D. 








VI. 
“BIOLOGY” AND “TRANSCENDENTALISM.” 


We offer Rev. Joseph Cook’s valuable new volumes, entitled ‘‘ Bronocy” and 
‘‘ TRANSCENDENTALISM,” as a premium, embodying, in a revised and corrected form, the 
author’s last winter’s remarkable Monday Lectures. They are publishei in handsome 
book form, with colored illustrations, by James R. Osgood & Co., of Boston. We will 
mail a copy of either volume, postpaid, to every subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT who 
remits us $3 for a year in advance; or any Subscriber may remit $5.50, and we will send 
him THE INDEPENDENT for two years, in advance, and both volumes, postpaid. 


VII. 
AN ASTONISHING. OFFER! 


WORCESTER’S UNABRIDGED -PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 
Bound in Sheep, 1854 pages, over 1,000 Illustrations. Issue of 1877. 


We have made a special contract with the great publishing house of J. B. Lippin 
cott & Co., of Philadelphia, by which we are enabled to offer the most desirable Pre- 
mium ever given by us or any other newspaper in the country. We will send this Dic - 
tionary to any person who will send us the name of .Three New Subscribers-and Nine Dol- 
lars ; or who will, on renewing his own subscription, in advance, send us 7'wo New Names 
additional and $9; or who will renew his own subscription for three years, in advance, 
and send us $9. 

The regular price of the Dictionary alone, at all the bookstores,gis $10, while the 
lowest price of three subscriptions is $9. Both the Dictionary and the three Subscriptions, 
under this extraordinary offer, can, therefore. be had together for only $9. The Diction- 
ary will be delivered at our office, or in Philadelphia, free, or be seut by express ‘or 
otherwise, as may be ordered, at the expense of the subscriber. ; 


Subscription Price, $3 per Annum, in Advance. 


(3 Specimen Copies sent free. 


Address 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


-251 Broadway, New York City} 
Post-Office Box 2787. 





Houng and Old, 


THE KITTEN AND THE MOUSE. 
BY EBAN E. REXFORD. 


THE cunningest kitten you ever did see ! 
She runs and she capers from morniyg till 
night ; 
She hides in the corners and jumps out at me, 
And keeps all the children half wild with 
delight. 


To-day in the woodshed we all were at play, 
And Pussy was chasing a string in the door, 
When all in a moment she bounded away 
And cuddled right down by a crack in the 
floor. 


We crept up on tip-toe to see all the fun. 
Pretty soon a wee Mousie peeped out through 


a crack. 
A jump from Miss Pussy! The mischief was 
done. 
Poor Mousie came out, but he never went 
back. 





THE FAIRIES KITTIE FOUND. 


BY ANNA C, GREEN, 








I wap never seen a fairy. I had never 
seen so much as the trace of one. But Aunt 
Sophy persisted that there were fairies, and 
said, too, that they could be found, if 
one only set about seeking for them with 
proper discretion. | 

Sg, one bright Saturday morning—aftera 
night spent in dreams with Cobweb, Peas- 
blossom, Mustard-seed, and all the rest of 
the little host Shakespeare tells us about—I 
started from home with the fixed determin- 
ation to spend the whole day in searching 
the woods and fields for these dear, cun- 
ning creatures of dreams and romance, 

But just as I was hurrying out at the gate 
I heard Mamma calling; and, looking back, 
saw her standing in tbe door, with a heap- 
ing basket of lunch, which Molly had pro- 
vided for me. 

‘Tf you should not be successful in your 
search, you may find something of tbis 
kind very useful,” she said. ‘‘ And, my 
darling,” she went on, ‘‘hunt as you will, 
you will never find the fairies unless you 
wear the Magic Spectacles.” 

‘A hearty determination to see every- 
thing that is to be seen makes the best pair 
of spectacles I know anything about,” 1 
returned, taking the basket and taking a 
kiss at the same time. ‘‘I am not afraid. 
Don’t you know what Aunt Sopby says the 
moment anything is lost?—‘ Set Kittie hunt- 
ing for it,’ as if that were all that was 
necessary.” 

And, with another kiss and a hug, I ran 
merrily down the lane, singing in my joy 
and twirling my basket, to the evident 
scandal of Biddy,the hen, who with her 
twelve chickens had come all the way 
from the barn to bid me a dignified good- 
bye. 

My first intention was to search the 
meadow, for, thought I, if fairies dance in 
the grass, as they are reported to do, where 
would they be so likely to look for a ball- 
room as in my father’s beautiful meadow? 
So away I trudged, peering down at every 
tuft on the way, when, oh! what was that 
which hopped up right before me, with its 
funny little red jacket buttoned half-awry, 
as if put on in great haste, and its funny 
little cocked hat almost tumbling from its 
funny little head! A fairy, as sure as you 
live; an indignant, handsome, not altogether 
satisfied-looking fairy. 

You may believe I was somewhat 
astonished, as well as delighted, and glanced 
all around me, to see if I was in my papa’s 
own field. But there, true enough, was the 
old chestnut tree and the long row of elder- 
berry bushes by the fence; so, turning back, 
I made my very prettiest courtesy to the 
little creature, bidding him good-morning 
and telling him that I was very glad to see 
him, that I had come on purpose to make 
his acquaintance, and that I hoped he was 
well and pleased to see me. 

But, instead of replying in the polite 
manner I expected, he grew a trifle redder 
in the face, and, glaring at me, if such cun. 
ning bright eyes could be said to glare, 
exclaimed: ‘ 

‘‘ Why are you not examining the beauti- 
ful red curtains that I have just hung up in 
the eist? For what do you suppose I sat 
up all night, weaving together dew and 


gUnshine into the most exquisite patterns 





I could, if mortals like you are not to look 
at my work when it is done?” And, with 
a gesture of indignation, he pointed toward 
the eastern horizon, 

When, oh! I was mortified, I assure you. 
For there right before my eyes was the 
loveliest sunrise you ever saw; a rosy sun- 
rise, that made me clasp my hands with 
delight. 

‘Dear Mr. Fairy,” I cried, ‘‘I beg your 
pardon; but did you really weave that, and 
all by yourself, too?” 

‘*Of course,” he replied, very coolly; but 
appearing a trifle flattered by my admira- 
tion, notwithstanding. 

“‘Did you think we fairies did nothing 
but dance in a ring and amuse ourselves? [ 
can do more than that, too,” he went on, as 
I turoed away in a half-pet at his insinu- 
ations. 

‘These roses, now! I had a hand in their 
coloring; and when Autumn comes, what 
poppies I will paint and what brilliant 
berries I will hang in the woods! And then 
the maple-trees! But you shall see, you 
shall see!” 

Saying this, he whisked his wings in my 
eyes, gave a funny little jump, and was 
gone. ‘ 

‘« Well, well, well!” Icried. ‘‘NowIlam 
astonished. I thought fairies were gentle, 
nice little things, always good and polite ”— 

“‘That is because you are a mortal, and 
don’t know what good is,” piped a saucy 
voice in my ear. ° 

Jumping back a foot or two, in my dis- 
may, I peered hastily around, when the 
queerest wee laugh you ever heard rang 
out over my head; and, looking up, I saw 
a little figure, dressed all in green, swinging 
right down on to my arm from one of the 
boughs of the old chestnut tree. 

“Yes, yes, yes!” he reiterated, winking 
his tiny eyes. ‘‘That is because you are 
a mortal, and don’t know that politeness 
consists in doing for others, not in bows 
and scrapes and ‘I hope you are well, 
ma’am,’ and suck like. Not but what I 
like manners myself, and can bow and 
scrape with the best of them.” And he 
took off his peapod bonnet and saluted me 
with a dignified bend. ‘‘But that isn’t 
politeness. That is only show. And he 
laughed, and displayed his milk-white teeth 
in a way that was irresistibly comical. 

“‘But what are you looking for?” he 
cried. ‘‘ Fairies? Puz—who—oo—oo!” And 
he whirled his little wand about in the air; 
when presto! every blade of grass rose 
erect and shook off a tiny figure into the 
air. ‘‘Now,look up.” And Puz—who—oo 
—oo! went the wand ogain, and, will you 
believe it? every leaf on that old chestnut 
tree, I knew so well, whirled from it a little 
winged creature into the sky, till it was 
clouded with their floating green draperies. 

‘All right!” he said; and down they 
settled again, like a swarm of bees. ‘“‘ Now 
you have seen fairies.” And he laughed 
again, when— 

“* ff you please, Sir Verdant, I think the 
little lady must be tired of looking at 
nothing but green stuff. If she wili only 
step this way "— 

And, glancing down, I saw a yellow 
mustard-flower courtesying and dancing, as 
if in a great hurry to be noticed. 

Wondering what the strange movement 
might mean, I stooped over it, when there 
right in its midst, with a robe of sunshine 
about her tiny body and a crown of stars 
upon her tiny head, I saw the loveliest little 
lady you could ever imagine. 

“‘T do not care for green, myself,” she 
whispered; ‘‘not very much. It makes a 
good background, certainly; but then it 
requires the most constant labor to keep 
it so adorned that it will not become 
monotonous. Sometimes, indeed, I have 
even been obliged to resort to my consort 
there for assistance.” 

And a brilliant orange-bedecked cavalier 
nodded from a dandelion near by. 

‘*You see, Iam so sensitive myself, and 
Summer is such a robust, selfish creature! 
But Autumn! Oh! it isnot so with Autumn. 
He loves to have me help him. And in the 
bright Fall days you may see me busy at 
work almost anywhere in the fields, in the 
meadows, or on the mountains.” 

** You hang the tassels on the grain and 
oats, I suppose?” 1 inquired, meekly. 

**Yes; and you ought to see how the 
Green fairies struggle against it. It is a 
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regular battle, I assure you; but I always 
come off victorious, if Iam a dainty, wee 
lady. And I make the evening beautiful, 
too,” she cried, lifting her head a trifle 
proudly, [thought. ‘‘It is I whom you 
may have seen sitting upon a throne when 
the stars appear ’’— 

** Yes, yes,” broke in her husband petu- 
lantly. ‘‘Anditisthat very thing which 
is spoiling you. If you were more like 
other wives—contented to live on earth with 
your husband, instead of aspiring to queen 
itin the way you do over the heavens—it 
would be better for you.” 

«« And tie myself to a dandelion stem all 
mv days? No, I thank you.” 

Seeing I was about to be involved in a 
conjugal dispute, I turned back, with the 
intention of addressing myself once more 
to my old friend, the Green fairy. But he 
had disappeared; so, bidding a gay good- 
morning to the little couple hefore me— 
which, by the way, they did not seem to 
hear, so engaged were they in there own 
affairs—I took up my basket and merrily 
tripped on. 

It was now near noon—for you know the 
time flies very fast when you are convers- 
ing with fairies—and I was just hunting for 
a cool, shady place, in which to sit down 
and eat my lunch, when, happening to 
glance up, I spied something which looked 
like a dragon-fly sailing around over my 
head. Now,I am afraid of dragon-flies, 
and was seriously thinking of running away, 
when suddenly I perceived that what I 
thought was one of those terrible monsters 
was in reality,.nothing less than a lovely 
blue fay. 

With a gentleness none of his comrades 
had shown, he sailed around me on 
wings as ethereal as gossamer itself; and 
then, just as I was beginning to fear he 
might fly away altogether, gave a short 
little whirl, and alighted -on the violets 
in my hand. 

‘*Violets are the pet flowers of my 
sister,” he cried; ‘‘and I love them almost 
as well as I do my own forget-me-nots. 
Have you seen my sister yet?” 

Telling him that I had not had that 
pleasure, he looked up to the beautiful blue 
sky and said: 

‘That is my home. All day I float about 
over the heads of you mortals, breathing 
freshness and color into the sky. It is 
only rarely that I am able, as now, to 
descend amongst you; but when I do, I 
always bring a bit of the blue heaven with 
me, to drop into the hearts of the patient 
innocents on the hill or into the eyes of 
mortal maidens, if they are good and sweet, 
as I know you are.” 

And he smiled and placed a blossom in 
my hand. 

‘‘Blue is a lovely color,” he continued. 
“*Not even violet is so pretty to look at. 
But you must see my sister.” 

Anf, leaping to the ground, he led me 
down into the marshes, 

“‘Violet is shy,” he said, ‘‘but very 
sweet. Come out, little trembler,” he 
whispered, lifting up the corner of a broad, 
green leaf; when out stepped a dainty 
creature, with her face hidden under a 
violet hood and her little wings all in a 
quiver. 

‘This is a kind mortal who has come 
to visit us,” he said. ‘‘ You must show her 
all your pretty things—your feathers and 
your shells.” 

‘“‘But she has been with the Red and 
Green fairies,” she murmured; ‘‘and they 
have so much more that is beautiful to 
show than I that I am ashamed.” 

‘‘Never mind,” her brother whispered, 
softly; ‘‘she will enjoy the little you have. 
See, her handsare full of violets already.” 

“‘Yes,” I said. ‘‘I love violets. I love 
shells too. I have a whole collection of 
them at home, which | shall prize all the 
more now that I know you painted them.” 

‘*Red fairy and Green helped me,” she 
said, modestly. ‘I did not doit all myself. 
But I wove the twilight.” And the timid 
little eyes glowed and the trembling mouth 
grew firm. ‘‘Every night, when my pretty 
brother folds up his wings and goes to 
sleep, I weave a violet coverlid to throw 
over him.” 

‘* Yes, she does,” that same pretty brother 
exclaimed. ‘‘And such a beautiful one, 
too! The poets down in your country are 
never weary of praising it. Thene, there!” 





be whispered, as she drew back abashed. 
“All the world knows that you are a treasure. 
But, if you are so very coy, why, this 
stranger miss will excuse you—espcciaily 
as there is a famous warrior for her to see, 
before she leaves Fairy-land.” 

‘*Oh! yes; the Indigo spirit!” I cried, 
for I-had begun to find out into what sort 
of a kingdom I had fallen. ‘* Where is he? 
I have the greatest desire to meet him. I 
have never seen a warrior.” 

**You will have to hasten, then,” cried 
little Blue fay, cowering at my side in 
sudden apprehension. ‘‘ For look! Astorm 
is coming up, and I shall have to fly before 
the clouds overtake me entirely.” 

“Do not let me detain you,” I cried. ‘‘I 
shall find the Indigo spirit without any 
trouble, lam sure. You are all so good to 
me.” 

Just then a heavy peal of thunder rang 
through the heavens. 

‘‘There he is!” cried little Blue fay. 

‘“*Where?” I exclaimed. ‘‘I don't see 
him.” 

‘‘Where? Why up in the clouds, to be 
sure,” muttered a robin, fluttering by. 

And, glancing up, I saw sitting on the 
edge of a big thunder-cloud a most men- 
acing figure, with a dark corselet of steel 
buckled across his breast and a terrific 
spear in his hand. 

“*So that is the Indigo spirit!” I said, 
sitting down under a friendly oak-tree to 
watch him. 

But he shook his dreadful spear, and I 
was glad to hide my eyes from the fury of 
his glance, when Buzz went something past 
my ears; ani, turning round, I saw little 
Yellow fairy flying through the air, fol- 
lowed by her husband, and, yes, by the Red 
fairy and the Green. 

In another moment, to my great wonder 
and delight, the sun broke out, and there 
in the spot where the cruel Indigo spirit 
had stood alone I spied all of my little 
friends—Red, Green, Yellow, Orange, Blue, 
Violet, and Indigo—grouped in one shining 
row, smiling upon me and waving their 
tiny wands. 

And when I saw how their united beauty 
filled the heavens with splendor, I felt that 
I could never doubt again either the ex- 
istence of fairies or of our power to dis- 
cover them. 





THE DOUGHNUT-BOY. 


BY CARRIE W. THOMPSON. 








MamMa was going to make doughnuts. 
Stannie was glad of that. He always had 
a splendid time when Mamma made dough- 

uts. So he brought his high chair out 
from the sitting-room, and placed it close, 
very close to the table, and exactly in the 
way of Mamma’s elbow. Then, after a 
good deal of trouble, he planted his small 
self between the arms; and was all ready to 
superintend matters. He always had to 
see from the very beginning. It was half 
the fun to watch Mamma throw the sugar 
and eggs and cream into the mixing-pan, 
give it a few dabs with a spoon, then 
tumble it out on the molding-board, al 
soft and floury and beautiful, ready to be 
rolled and cut out. Ah! how easy it was 
to make doughnuts. Stannie was certain 
he could do it, if Mamma would only let 
him. Sometimes, when things were just 
right, Mamma would give him a small 
piece of dough, which he roiled and 
pounded and twisted, with immense satis- 
faction; and no end of flour. But to-day, 
when the plan was suggested, she said no, 
very promptly. She wasin too much of a 
hurry to be bothered by chubby little 
fingers; that was plain. But she smiled on 
her little boy in the same minute; and that 
made it almost right. Then she said he 
should have the first big, brown cake that 
came out of the spider; and that made it 
quite right. . 

Mamma had a way of sprinkling sugar 
on a no, which took away all the bad taste 
and made it easy for Stannie to take them. 
The white forehead, under the row of little 
brown curls, puckered only a minute; then 
he was kicking his heels against the chair- 
rounds and singing ‘‘ Mulligan Guards,” 
in a highly correct and energetic manner. 

Dilly Benns, who happened to be passing 
through the yard, heard him, and shouted 
out: ‘‘Hurrah, Stan! Come out and 


play!” 





“‘Can’t,” yelled Stannie. ‘‘Got to help 
my mother make doughnuts. Goin’ to 
have some, too. Oh! do-do-do-do do-do- 
do-do-do—” 

Dilly laughed derisively, made up a 
face, threw a very ragged cap into the air, 
caught it again, and went on his way 
rejoicing. 

‘‘Mamma,” said Stannie, ‘‘do vou sup- 
pose his mamma ever maked doughnuts 
and gived him some?” 

‘* Why, yes, I hope so.” 

“I don’t b’lieve it, though; ’cause his 
pants isn’t got no knees to ’em and his 
face is most always dirty. Sometimes, 
*sides, he goes barefoot.” 

‘* Poor little boy!” said Mamma. 
you feel sorry for him, Stannie?” 

‘Yes; I guess so. Couldn’t I just make 
the round holes, Mamma; and then you 
could put ’em into the cakes, you know? 
I’d do it just as nice!” 

‘* Why, I’m afraid I shouldn’t know how 
to put them in, birdie. But I’ll tell you 
what we will do. I'll cut you a doughnut- 
boy—a real, beautiful boy, with legs and 
arms—and you shall stick in the cloves for 
his eyes and mouth.” 

“Oh, yes! And ears—’cause he’ll want 
ears, Mamma—and anose. And could you 
make a hat on him, with a ribbon and 
tassel, and boots, and pocket, and oh! [ 
don’t suppose you could have him a torch- 
light, like the boys in the procession. 
Could you, Mamma?” 

**T don’t suppose I could do all that,” 
said Mamma, laughing; ‘‘ but I’ll do the 
best Ican. Now you must keep very still, 
and not get your head into the flour pan 
nor kick the under side of the table, while 
I am cutting him out, or I might make a 
mistake.” 

Stannie promised cherubic behavior, and 
Mamma set about the artistic task, not 
without sundry misgivings as to her talents 
in this particular direction. At the end of 
five minutes the young man was done— 
legs and arms, hat and boots, and “ torch- 
light,” all but the pocket. But Stannie 
was willing to give up the pocket when he 
found that it would have to go right through 
the poor fellow’s body and come out some- 
where under the shoulder. Of what use 
would such a pocket be to carry molasses 
candy and shingle nails? 

‘He isn’t very fat. Is he, Mamma?” 
criticised Stannie. ‘‘Looks some like 
Dilly Benns, I think; only longer and not 
any holes in his coat. Do you suppose it 
will hurt him much when I stick his eyes 
in and his nose? His ears don’t hang very 
good; but I guess it won’t make any matter 
when he’s fried.” 

‘‘Not a bit of matter. Now let me take 
him, Stannie, and put him in.” 

**Oh!” wailed Stannie. ‘‘I don’t want 
my little boy to be murdud. That stuff is 
so hot, Mamma, it’ll] drown him; ’cause he 
don’t know how to swim.” 

“But be can float beautifully. See him 
now. Here he goes, head first.” 

Mamma dropped the doughnut into the 
sizzling lard. But, instead of watching 
him, Stannie turned his head as much 
away as possible, put his fingers in his 
ears, and shut up his eyes. Nothing could 
persuade him to look up or speak, until 
Mamma told him that his boy was done 
and lying on a plate to cool. Then he 
thought of something. ; 

‘‘There! We never put a bit of kero- 
sene into his torch, and he never can march 
with it a bit. Oh, dear! Oh-00-00!—” 

“*Now you're not going to be a cross, 
naughty birdie, when Mamma has tried so 
hard to p'ease you? Come and see how fat 
and jolly your little man has grown. You 
can take bim and run out to play, if you 
want to; and by and by, when you get 
hungry, you can eat him up.” 

“‘T never shall eat him up, Mamma; 
never. S'’pose you’d eat me up, if you got 
hungry? Why! Ain’t he funny, though? 
Looks like a nel@phant now, pretty near; 
and his boots don’t show much, but his 
torchlight’s splendid. Where’s his 
ears?” 

‘They must bave dropped out,” laughed 
Mamma.~ ‘“ But I shouldn’t care for that, 
You can play he’s deaf and dumb, you 
know.” 

‘‘Oh! that’s so. And I'll talk on my 
fingers, like Tom teached me. Just let 
him lie here, Mamma, with the common 


“*Don’t 





cakes, till I get my hat on; then I'll take 
him out to walk,” 

Tt wasn’t a long job to jam a small 
brown hat sideways on toasmall brown 
head, and very soon Stannie and the 
doughnut were marching solemnly about 
the yard; or, rather, Stannie was marching 
and the doughnut was reposing peacefully 
on his jacket sleeve. But both looked sol_ 
emn. After trudging once or twice around 
the house, Stannie saw a chipmunk on the 
fence; and here his troubles began. He 
started for the chipmunk—of course, he 
did; and, of course, he stopped to pick 
hiMself up at the first stone he came to, 
and at the second, and the third, and be- 
tween whiles he picked up the doughnut, 
so by the time he reached the fence Mr. 
Chip had crossed the road and was medita- 
ting on a stump, quite a way down the 
orchard. Stannie stopped a moment, to 
estimate damages on his doughnut; and, 
finding that only the nose and a piece of 
the torch were gone, he hurried through 
the gate, climbed the orchard-bars, with 
no regard for his jacket or his neck, and 
came up to the chipmunk just in time to 
see the last of his tail, as he quietly retired 
to private life through a hole in the stump. 

This was bad luck; but worse was in 
store for him. Going back to the house, 
at a rather disconsolate pace, whom should 
he meet but Dilly Benns. 

‘Hello, little sonny!” remarked this 
wicked infant, walking close up to Stannie 
and eyeing the doughnut-boy with hungry 
eyes. ‘‘Got a new doll? Hey! Lemme 
see it.” ‘ 

“«Tt’s a good-to-eat doll, my mamma fried 
me,” explained Stannie; ‘‘only I ain’t 
going to eatit. I shall keep it till I get to 
be a big man, I shouldn’t wonder; and 
then I shall give it to another little boy, and 
tell him to keep it till he gets to be a big 
man. But I lost a piece of his torchlight, 
running after the chippy; and his nose, too. 
It wasn’t a real nose, you know, nor eyes, 
I just made ’em out of close.” 

“ Well, you jess let me take him a min- 
ute, Stan. I found sumpem, comin’ through 
the yard there; ’n’ I bet it’s the thing you 
lost. If ’tis, I'll fix it on for ye, so’t you'll 
never know where it come off.” 

Poor, unsuspecting little Stan! He put 
his precious boy into Dilly’s dirty hands, 
without a thought of evil. But naughty 
Dilly, as soon as he had got hold of it, 
raised a war-whoop of delight, and, witha 
skill and swiftness no surgeon could ever 
hope to equal, amputated the helpless 
creature across the shoulders, keeping the 
biggest half, boots and all, and throwing 
the head, with a small piece of torch, back 
to Stannie. Then, with another whoop, 
not so loud as the first, on account of his 
mouth being full, but quite as joyous, he 
scrambled through the fence and danced 
away out of sight, down the road. 

“* Never mind, dear,” Stannie’s mamma 
was saying, a few minutes afterward. 
““Try and not feel too angry at poor Dilly. 
I think he must have been very, very 
hungry to do such a thing.” 

““Mamma,” after a thoughtful pause, 
‘*maybe it would make him fat to fry him 
in hot lard.” 

ALBION, N. Y. 





A PROSE POEM. 


—— I11.., Oct. 6th, 1877. 
Dear 

Tue summer has at last fled away, 
although so loth to die. How magnificent- 
ly she dies! May we go out as royally 
when our work is done. We had a heavy 
rain-storm less than a week ago, which 
broke the spell of brassy skies and ushered 
in our glorious October. To-day it is rain- 
ing softly, almost silently, like tears wept 
from a broken heart; perhaps a requiem 
over the heaps of dead and dying leaves. 
What a carpet they have spread for the 
feet! A queen might be proud to walk 
where they have laid their bright cloaks. 
I have a childish desire to lie down amongst 
them, and have the leaves heaped up high 
above me, to push them with hands and 
feet and listen to the voice of their rustle. 
They seem to say: ‘It is not at all sad to 
die. We have expired in Oriental splen- 
dor, and go to nourish the earth awhile, 
that we may reappear in the glad spring- 
time.” 

Let us take heart at Nature’s knee. She 
will lull our tired, sick hearts to rest and 
peace, and hope in the Diviner Heart. 

From a Private Letter. 
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Selections, 


HELPING PAPA AND MAMMA. 





PLANTING ‘the corn and potatoes, 
Helpivg to scatter the seeds, 
Feeding the heus and the chickens» 
Freeing the garden from weeds, 
Driving the cows to the pasture, 
Feeding the horse in the stall, 
We little children are busy; 
Sure there is work for us all, 
Helping papa. 


Spreading the hay in the sunshine, 
Raking it up when it’s dre; 
Picking the apples and peaches, 
Down in the orchard hard by; 
Picking tbe grapes in the vineyard, 
Gatbering pats in the fall, 
We little children are busy; 
Yes, there is work for us all, 
Helping papa. 


Sweeping, and washing the dishes, 
Bringing the wood from the shed; 
Ironing, sewing, and knitting, 
Helping to make up the bed; 
Taking xood care of the baby, 
Watching ber lest she should fall, 
We little children are busy; 
Oh! there is work for us all, 
Helping mamma. 


Work makes us cheerful and happy, 
Makes us both active and strong; 
Play we enjoy all the better 
When we have labored so long. 
Gladly we help our kind parents, 
Quickly we come at their call. 
Children should love to be busy. 
There is much work for us all, 
Helping papa and mamma. 
—The Youth’s Companion. 





EMBALMING THE DEAD. 





Heropotvus and Diodorus tell of three 
modes of embalmment prevalent in Egypt. 
The first was very costly, answering to 
about £400, exclusively of such gems, 
jewels, and goid as love or prodigality 
might lavish upon the dead; the second, 
£60; the third, within the reach of all. As 
to the extent to which gems and jewels 
were wound up in the cerecloth to deck 
the dead, there is the instance of the 
queen lately found at Thebes, whose orna- 
ments were shown in our Exhibition of 1860. 
They are now in the Pasha’s Museum. 
Their intrinsic vaiue alone—that is, to 
break up and melt down—is severa! thou- 
3and pounds. It is curious, in reading the 
two historians’ accounts of the Egyptian 
embalmer, to observe in divers matters 
the foreshadowing of the modern under- 
taker in his ways. The different degrees 
of woe were then, as now, sounded accord- 
ing to the depth of the purse. Just as it 
is now, when the furnisher will undertake 
for you any gradation of sorrow, from the 
simple elm coffin and pauper funeral up to 
the flourish and parade of plumed hearse, 
weeping mutes, and prancing steeds, so 
with the Egyptian. Only the manner was 
different. When a bereaved mourner, 
they tell us, went into one of these 
Egyptian shops, the tunctionaries would 
show him different models in wood, highly 
and artistically finished or otherwise, to 
represent the mummy and coffin. There 
were painted patterns of mummies in 
their multi-colored cases to choose from. 
The various costs, according to pattern, 
were then stated. The customer chose 
his model and the bargain was struck. 
He then went home, and sent back the 
dead body; and the body remained with 
the embalmer until the whole process was 
completed. The number of days requisite 
for embalming was, as we gather from 
both historians, seventy or seventy-two, 
and this tatlies with the Scripture account 
(Gen. i, 3); for doubtless the immediate 
process only occupied part of the time, the 
rest being given to the ritual of mourning. 
The processes for embalmment are related 
very categorically. In some things they 
hardly commend themselves to our present 
sentiment of what is respectful to the 
dead. The chief secret seemed to consist 
in certain chemicals injected into the veins 
and body, in certain washings and steep- 
ings in natron, aud in the filling up of the 
cavity of the body with myrrh and other 
balsamic substances and spices. The 
brains were drawn out through the nostrils. 
Sometimes the face and hands were gilt. 
Certain jewels were laid on the breast, 
under innumerable swathings of linen. 
And then a kind of pictured shell received 
the body—a sort of close-fitting case, 
made to open and shut lengthwise, after 
the fashion of a violin case. But when 
the mummy was sent home, what then? 
The family did not immediately part with 
it. On the contrary, they often kept their 
dead relative for a long while guest in his 
own house. A room was set apart. The 
mummy, standizg upright, as in life, was 
enshrined in a kind of painted cabinet, a 
tabernacle starred over with innumerable 
hieroglyphics, and protected with great 
painted scarabexi and multi-colored cheru- 
bim, with their overshadowing wings 
spread athwart the chest. Hither, then, 
at intervals, the family would come to hold 
communion with the dead. They would 
bring fresh lotus flowers to enwreath their 
silent relative, or strew about the ground 
blossoms of asphodel and papyrus. Num- 
berless paintings in the tombs of Egypt 
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picture this affecting scene—a mother and 
her children kneeling in circle with the dead 
in their midst, or a wife with plaintive face 
and disheveled hair embracing the placid- 
looking mummy of her husband. Listen 
to what Diodorus says: ‘‘A clever em- 
balmer,” he writes, ‘‘ would send back the 
body perfectly preserved, even the hair of 
the eyelids and eyebrows remaining undis- 
turbed; the whole appearance so unaltered 
that every feature might be recognized. 
The Egyptians, therefore, who sometimes 
keep their ancestors in magnificent apart- 
ments set apart, have an opportunity of 
contemplating the faces of those who died 
long before them, and, the hight and 
figure of their bodies being distinguish- 
able, as well as the character of the coun- 
tenance, they may enjoy a wonderful 
gratification, as if they lived in the society 
of those they see before them.”—Sunday at 
Home. 





THE LUXURY OF HATE. 





INDULGENCE in the luxury of hatred is, 
indeed, effeminate, in the same sense in 
which all other excessive indulgence in 
passionate states of mind is effeminate. It 
enervates the mind, by turning what should 
be a mere stimulus into an end; the enjoy- 
ment which comes incidentally in the full 
use of all natural powers into the enjoy- 
ment for the sake of which alone these 
powers are exercised. Indignation at 
wrong and mischief is natural, and there is 
nothing unmanly in finding a certain satis- 
faction in the adequate expression of such 
indignation. if it tends, as it should do, to 
lessen the wrong or mischief, or, at all 
events, to render it less popular. But to 
allow yourself to get into the state of mind 
in which the indignation springs up, not 
at the wrong or mischief, but at the mere 
image of a man who happens to be indenti- 
fied in your imagination with former 
wrong and mischief, is like beating the 
person who injured you yesterday, on the 
assumption that he is going to injure you 
again to-day. There are some people who 
seem quite unable to disconnect a cause 
from a person. When they once get a 
béte noir, it is the béte noir who deter 
mines what they shall hate, rather than 
the evils they hate which determine their 
bétes noir. We have never seen this sort of 
effeminacy of imagination so curiously 
illustrated in politics as in the case of the 
foes of Mr. Gladstone. That powerful 
though often erratic statesman has _ be- 
witched the imaginations of his foes far 
more completely than the imaginations of 
his admirers. The political melancolia 
which consists in being haunted by Mr. 
Gladstone, and perpetually shying your 
inkstand at him, as Luther was haunted by 
and threw his inkstand at Satan, has, 
indeed, turned the head of, at least, one 
paper which used to be a power, and has 
reduced it to a sad condition of monoma- 
nia, besides dangerously affecting several 
others. It would be curious to see what 
would happen if Mr. Gladstone suddenly 
vanished from politics. Would the dis- 
charge of missiles go on at vacant space, 
or would Othello’s occupation be so com- 
pletely gone that the hater would vanish 
after the object of its hate? In any case, 
the curiously artificial character of this 
habit of indulgence ina pet political ha- 
tred would become manifest at once.— The 
Spectator. 





THE COLOR OF MARS. 





SEVERAL hypotheses have been advanced 
to explain the reddish color which charac- 
terizes the bright parts of the planet’s disk. 
Mr. Huggins comes to the conclusion that 
this petuliarity is not due to the planet’s 
atmosphere. Indeed, Arago has called at- 
tention to the fact that upon this hopothesis 
the redness should be more decided at the 
borders of the planet tban in the central 
portions, since the luminous rays traverse 
a greater thickness of atmosphere, and 
traverse it more obliquely, in the regions 
near the limb, when the contrary effect is 
observed. It has also been remarked that 
this hypothesis does not explain why the 
red tint is not general. Mr. Lockyer 
has suggested that the color may depend 
upon the cloudy state of the planet, and 
the spectroscope gives considerable support 
to this hypothesis. In 1862 the planet was 
clearer of clouds and more ruddy than in 
1864. The explanation of this is that when 
Mars is clouded the light reflegted by the 
clouds undergoes less absorption than that 
reflected by the planet itself. The spectro- 
scope indicated this increased absorption 
on one occasion by showing that the re- 
flected sun-light was without a large portion 
of the blue rays. 

Lambert has attempted to explain the 
ruddy color of the spots and their disappear- 
ance or indistinctness during tbe Martial 
winter by the hypothesis that the vegeta- 
tion on the planet is red, instead of green. 
Hence, in the Martial summer the surface 
has a ruddy appearance, which disappears 
in winter. As Mr. Proctor remarks, if this 
hypothesis were true, the rapid changes of 
color which have been noted by many ob- 
servers would indicate the sudden bloom- 
ing forth of Martial vegetation over 
hundreds of square miles of the planet’s 
surface. Finally, we have the hypothesis— 





first advanced, we believe, by Herschel; 
and still accepted as the best explanation 
of the phenomenon by many astronomers— 
that the red color is due to the character of 
of the planet’s soil.—Cuartes W. Ray- 
MOND, tn ‘‘ The Galazy.” 





WHO INVENTED THE TELESCOPE ? 





THE invention of the telescope has been 
generally attributed to Galileo; but it ap- 
pears the claim is not well founded. A 
library in Zurich contains a manuscript, 
written in 1616, by Scheiner, in which 
occurs the following curious passage: ‘‘ It 
must be allowed, first, considering what 
the telescope does, that Baptista Porta has 
better right to be thought the inventor, be- 
cause he describes, after his own way, in 
obscure words and puzzling expressions, 
an instrument like the telescope. But, 
secondly, if we speak of the telescope as it 
is now used, aftir general perfection, we 
must say that neither Porta nor Galileo 
is the first discoverer of it; but the tele- 
scope in this sense was discovered in Ger- 
many, among the Belgians, and _ that 
accidentally, by one Kramer, who sold 
spectacles, and, either for amusement or 
experimentation, combined concave and 
convex glasses, so that with both glasses 
he could see a quite small and distant ob- 
ject large and near. At which success being 
rejoiced, he united several similar pairs of 
glasses in a tube, and offered the combina- 
tion at a high price to wealthy people. 
Thereafter they (the telescopes) became 
gradually more common among the people 
and spread to other countries. In this way 
two of them were brought, for the first 
time, by a Belgian merchant to Italy. Of 
these, one remained long in the College at 
Rome. The other went first to Venice, later 
to Naples; and here the Italians, and 
especially Galileo, at that time professor of 
mathematics in Padua, took the opportuni- 
ty of improving it to astronomical pur- 
poses and to extend its use further. 
Thus the telescope, as we have it to-day, 
was discovered by Germany and perfected 
by Italy. The whole world now rejoices 
in it. . 
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T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


FORMERLY MENDOUM, WHIDDEN & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS, 


offer an extensive stock of : 


FURNITURE, 


MADE IN THE BEST MANNER. 
NEW STYLES, REASONABLE PRICES. 


T. M. WHIDDEN & CO., 


Haymarket Square and Washington 
Street, Boston. 


JAMES V, SCHENCK, 


183 Canal St., N. Y., 


MANUFACTURER OF THE CELEBRATED 


CRESCENT SPRING BED, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE 
HIGHEST AWARD 
AT THE 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION, 
ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 
ALL OTHER STYLES OF 


Spring Beds and Bedding. 
PRICES TO SUIT THE TIMES 





1876, 





CHURCH CUSHIONS, FEATHERS, BED- 
DING, gorings. and Mattresses, of all grades, at 
8. P. KITTLE’S, 203 Canal St., N. ¥. 


THE IMPROVED 


BABCOCK 
FIRE EXTINGUISHER, 


THE ONLY RELIABLE ONE. 
ALL OTHERS INFRINGEMENTS. 
42 Murray Street, 


NEW YORE. 
PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS 


obtained in she surest and cheapest ay OY, mee 
W. H. BAB ‘K, 513 7th St., Washington, D.C. 
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C. F.A.HINRICHS, 
31 to 33 Park Place, 
(UP-STAIRS.) New York. 


Largest, Choicest Assortment 
Real Bronze, Marble Clocks, and 
Artistic Bronzes, Antique Brass 
Goods, Bohemian Class, Parian, 
Majolica, Cien, Dresden, and other 
China, Class Tableware, and other 
fancy goods ever imported by the 
above now open for sale. Suitable 
for Wedding, Birthday, and Holiday 
Presents, at Moderate Pricesto suit 
the times. 


T. C. SELLEW, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


DESKS, 
OFFICE AND LIBRARY FURNITURE, 


No. 111 FULTON sT., 


NEW YORK. 
FANCY DESKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
FINE ROLL AND CYLINDER DESKS, 


LOOKING GLASSES 
Picture Frames, 


PIERS, BA“E AND TRIPOD TABLES, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, AT LOWEST MAR- 
KET RATES. 


W.J. CRAHAM, 


NO. 82 BOWERY, 


has an entirely NEW STOCK OF LOOKING 
GLASSES, PICTURE FRAMES. and kindred goods. 


FURNACES, HEATERS, 


RANCES. 
SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FURNACES. Econom- 
ical and powerful. Brick-Set and Portable. 

i TERT, FIRE-PLACE 
FIRESIDE JEW E HEATER. Splendid 
in appearance and a great heater. 


STAG’S-HEAD RANG pay 


, ens 
orramental und unsurpassed asa baker. Has heat- 
ing attachment to warm upper rooms. 


x 93 INCH-FL ‘ 
THE « PREMIER” pina ta new, 
first-class, popular One-Oven Range for French 
Flats. Brick, with or without hot-closet. 


The above and a great variety of Ranges and 
Stoves manufactured by the 


NATIONAL STOVE WORKS, 


239 and 241 Water Street, New York. 


UBY & Wy EARL 


Sarface-Barning WH Self-Feeding 


FURNACES 


THE CLINTON, 
A New Wrought Iron Furnace, with Brick-Lined Pot. 
THE CKIYSTAI 


as 




















A New Low-Priced Wrought-Iron Furnace. _ 
The laigest Assortment and Variety of Furnaces in 
the Market. 

FULLER, aRREN & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, 
Troy, N. Y., New. York City, Chicago, and 
Cleveland. 


Gold's Heater Mf eCompany, 


114 Leonard St., N. Y. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


E. E. GOLD’S : 
Patent Wrought Iron Heaters, 


the “HEALTH’’ and “TUBULAR? 

These furnaces. madeot Heavy Wrought Iron, 
firmly riveted at the seams. are gas-tight. durable, 
and economical, and, ¢c »ntaining several times more 
heating surface than any ordinary furnace,give an 
abundance of mild'y-warmed air. Serd for descrip- 
tive pamphlet and references. Estimates made on 
application. Steam Heating Apparatus of every 
variety. 


E. E. GOLD, Pres. 


AGENTS 


WANTED. 


For Particulars Address 


WilsonSewing MachineCo. 


829 Broadway, New York City; 
New Orleans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; 
or, San Francisco, Cal. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials. 


Types, “Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, Chases, 
Printing Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers. 
ttern Letters for Machinists. 


VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 


110 Fulton and 16 and 18 Butch Streets, New York. 





W.H. WARNER, Treas 
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Insurance, 


The Insurance Editor witt give to the subscribers of THE 
INDEPENDENT information as to the legal value of 
their policies, according to the New York Standard, 
and will answer confidentially, by mail, any inquiries 
as to the standing of companies. Great care must be 
taken to give a complete description of the policy: 
(1) @8 to age of insurer at issue of policy, (2) num- 
ber of premiums paid, (3) amount of policy, (4) 
amount of premium, and (5) kind-of policy. Inclose 
stamped and addressed envelope. 








A TEST OF GOOD LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES. 





WE present this week a further test to 
enable our readers to select. good life insur- 
ance. If aman has been deceived in the 
representations which are made to him 
when he takes his insurance, or if a com- 
pany has not dealt with him fairly, or if he 
learns that his neighbor has unquestionably 
better insurance than he has, he is quite 
likely to surrender his policy, and get what 
he can for it, either in cash or in paid-up 
insurance. It becomes apparent, then, that 
a table showing the proportion of the num- 
ber of policies which have ceased to be in 
force for the past ten years to the average 
number which” have been in force will 
point out very clearly which companies 
stand highest in the estimation of their 
patrons. The merchant who holds his cus 
tomers best for a long series of years must 
certainly be considered a safe man to deal 
with. Thete would necessarily be found 
some small differences in companies which 
have been equally well managed; but, tak- 
ing the per cents. shown in the last column 
of the table in their general bearing, the 
result is very much as though we had trav. 
eled the entire country over and asked each 
man who had an insurance upon his life 
what he thought of the company in which 
he was insured, and then tabulated the 
answers. Certainly, any one who desires 
information as to which are the best life 
companies could scarce ask for more val- 
uable information than that. 

If the table which we published some 
time since, showing the per cent. of divi- 
dends returned to policyholders by the 
various companies for the same period of 
ten years, be compared with the one here 
presented, it will be found that the com- 
panies having high ratios there have low 
ones here. If large dividends have been 
given to the insurers in any company, we 
would expect them to continue their insur. 
ance; and this has proved to be the case. 
So, again, if the expense of management 
or the average cost of carrying $1,000 in- 
surance has been low, we should expect 
large returns in dividends and a small pro- 
portion of canceled insurance. And both 
expectations are realized. We earnestly de- 
sire that people should select good com- 
panies for their insurance, and then we 
know that they will be satisfied with it and 
that they will stick to it, 





)Per-centage of Policies ceased 


_ tobe in force. 
Business of past Ten Years, 













































soe sll | Average i 
Name of Company. | umber | Number |Per Cent. 
ZEtna....... eee.) 48,065 6,664 13.84 
Berkshire. 4,379 765 17.46 
Brooklyn.. . 4,407 1,044 23.69 
Connecticut General...... 2,718 667 | 19.48 
Connecticut Mucual...... | 62,066 5,083 8.19 
OS Sear 39,281 | 6,808 17.36 
Se 18,063 2,007 11.11 
lobe...... 10,425 2,576 24.72 
Hartford....... heee 2,283 534 23.41 
Homovopathi R 2,021 589 28.69 
inline 10 466 1,274 12.17 
ohn Hancock. 6,455 1,407 21.80 
Knickerbocker... ieee 5,567 4,649 29.88 
REE ca knecsecessceee 18,071 1,782 13.63 
husetts Mutual....; 13.246 1,687 12.74 
Metropolitan.............. 11,376 3,550 31.22 
MEMBTR TATC....o2c02ccccccee 76,352 7,213 9.74 
Mutual . nekeaeaeee 38,347 2,477 6.43 
National, Vermont....... 3,658 353 9.63 
National, United ‘States. 7,613 2,431 31.98 
New York Life............ 7,861 5,480 14.47 
New England Matuai soeee 21,476 2,844 13.24 
| inn are e i 4,999 15.90 
Penn Mutual.. ‘ 5,756 599 8.87 
Phoenix 0 4,891 18.46 
Eretomee | —— & Trust| “4.134 488 11.80 
State Mutuai............... 3,242 132 4.07 
Union © aaeel. 3,632 1,228 33.81 
Union Mutual... --| 16,874 3,08 18.45 
United States... eoeef 9,208 1,786 19.39 
a 10,497 2,321 22.31 
Average Of ratios.............ccccsccceee 18.32. 


For obvious reasons, we place the follow- 
ing companies by themselves: 











802 944 24.83 

2,524 | 499 19.75 

23,828 4,251 17.384 

18,321 | 4,501 26.21 

Life Association.. 9,712 2,273 33.42 

New J ae Mutual. 5,340 1,937 36.30 

BOOUFIL...0.2 00000005 10,462 3,342 | 31.95 

eee 7,956 2,464 30.96 
Average Of ratiOS..........ccceeeeeeeees 27.66. 





*Does not include policies ceased by death or 
matured endowments, or policies which have expired | 
by their terms. 
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INSURANCE NOTES. 


AGAIN we ask the Superintendent of 
the Insurance Department to hurry up his 
examination of the life companies. With 
each completed examination life insurance 
is benefited. It is the exact condition of 
things that the public want to know about. 
If there are any more rotten companies, 
the fact should be published, that the pay- 
ment of money to them can be stopped. If 
the companies are all sound, that should be 
known. There are thousands of people 
P ~~ premiums to-day in total ignorance 

he standing of the companies in which 
they are insured. If the insurance officer 
of the state has any duties to perform, the 
greatest of them is to give the public a 
clear statement of the condition of all the 
companies. Such an examination as he 
has just given us of the New York Life not 
only benefits that company, but it benefits 
all of the sound life companies, by restoring 
confidence. Why it should have taken him 
six months to make it is, indeed, a hard 
question to answer. It don’t seem fair to 
call it shiftlessness; but he examined the 
Mutual, a much larger company, in about 
three weeks. The time occupied in the ex- 
aminations so far seems to form a geomet- 
rical series. It would be a very difficult 
thing to compute the length of time it will 
take to make his last examination. Of 
course, we are aware that he is not an insur- 
ance man and that his conceptions of the 
business must be very crude. But he has 
some good deputies, and he might, at least, 
let them work. 


—Amianthus, or flexible asbestos, is be- 
ginning to attract a good deal of attention 
in Europe. It is found in Italy, the Alps, 
and the Valley of Aosta. It is a composite 
of silicate of magnesia and is incombusti- 
ble. The ancients understood how to 
weave the substance, and make lamp-wicks 
from it, and winding-sheets for the dead; 
and when the corpse was placed on the 
pyre the ashes were found inside. Napo- 
leon the First had two shirts made from 
the material, which were bleached by fire. 
Lamp-wicks made of amianthus came 
much into vogue under the Restoration. 
An exhibition has just been opened in the 
Palace Simonetti, in Rome, in which the 
Marquis de Bairera shows that we have 
attained the skill of the ancients in the 
manufacture of the material. The Marquis 
is working thirty or forty beds of asbestos, 
and has effected several improvements in 
its manufacture. He shows it worked into 
thread and cloth, writing and printing pa- 
pers, colored and board papers. Writing 
paper can be made from it at the relative- 
ly low price of 4 francs per kilogramme. 
This paper is manufactured at Tivoli, and 
is especially adapted for documents, etc. 
Two inventors have discovered a large 
mine in the Pyrenees, and are about to use 
the out-put for a variety of purposes and 
on a large scale. 

—Of the five officers of broken life in- 
surance companies whose trials began 
yesterday two have been under indictment 
for purjury since Feb. ist, and three since 
early in May. The lapse of six or nine 
months in cases of such prominence has 
spread the notion among the community 
that perhaps the accused would not be 
tried at all. It is alleged that these persons, 
by their perjury, have aided in perpetrat- 
ing swindles upon the public. Hence the 
notion that they would not be brought to 
trial has done great harm to the legitimate 
and honest business of life insurance. It 
is well known that in numerous instances 
men who would otherwise have been ready 
and willing to insure their lives for the ben- 
efit of their families have, during this 
delay of justice, refused to risk their 
money in insurance, because they doubted 
whether our laws give any help against 
official dishonesty. These’ trials will be 
watched with more than mere curiosity, 
both by solvent companies and the general 
public. It is scarcely too much to say that 
very many people will form their estimates 
of the value or worthlessness of life insur- 
ance by the proceedings and results in 
these perjury cases.— Tribune. 

—We hold it to be every man’s duty who 
takes an insurance upon his life to ascertain 
the practice of the company in which he 
insures-in dealing with policyholders who 
are compelled to surrender their policies. 





It is perfectly well known that from the 
average age of thirty-five, on a full-life 
policy, the payments are much in excess 
of the requirements of the company for 
some twenty years. When a man enters 
into a bargain to make these over-pay- 
ments, simply as matter of convenience to 
himself and the company, to have his 
premiums equal during the whole period of 
his policy, he should know what is going 
to be done with his over-payments if his 
policy has to be surrendered and it be- 
comes unnecessary to use them for the 
support of the policy in its older years. We 
knew of a case recently where a man wrote 
to some half a dozen different companies, 
asking the question as to what would be 
done in case he wished to surrender the 
policy at a specified future time. He was 
not troubled very much in making his 
selection when he received the answers. 


—At the last meeting of the Academy 
of Sciences, San Francisco, Dr. Baer invit- 
ed the attention of the Academy to a 
eucalyptus tree standing in the grounds of 
the old German Hospital, on Brannan 
Street. The tree had passed through the 
fire of August, 1876, and exhibited the 
peculiarity of resisting the action of fire - 
a property well understood in Australia. 
Dr. Kellogg stated that eucalyptus shingles 
were in common use in Australia, on ac- 
count of their being fire-proof. It was 
impossible to fire a roof made of this 
material. There were some one hundred 
and twenty-five species of eucalypti; but 
all seemed fire-proof to some extent. Dr. 
Gibbon said that the planting of trees in 
the public streets would be an important 
means of checking a conflagration, and, as 
the eucalyptus seems to be peculiarly valu- 
able for that purpose and for building, 
the attention of the public should be called 
to it. 


—The State Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Worcester, Mass., has just passed 
a successful examination at the hands of the 
Massachusetts Insurance Commissioner, 
He found a small company, as it has assets 
of only $2,142,414.38; but he found one of 
the best. There is not a life insurance 
company in the country that has lost so 
small a proportion of its policies by the 
withdrawal of the insured as has this com- 
pany, and that shows pretty clearly what 
its patrons think of it. 


—Notice is given that the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has voluntarily withdrawn from and 
ceased business in the State of Missouri, 
and that the certificate of authority to do 
business in that state, issued by the depart- 
ment to said company on March 19th, 1877, 
is revoked. 
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INSURANCE. 


UNION MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF MAINE. 
Chartered 1848. Organized 1849. 


HOME OFFICE, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


DIRECTORS’ OFFICE, 153 TREMONT 8T., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, $8, 129,925.68. 


JOHN E. DE WITT, President. 
DANIEL SHARP, Vice-President. 
DAVID L. GALLOP, Sec’y and Actuary. 
J.P. CARPENTER, Ass’t Secretary. 
A. HUNTINGTON, Medical Director. 
NICHOLAS DE GROOT, Cashier. 
ALL FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT 
POLICIES ISSUED. 
All Policies Hereafter Issued Entitledto the 
**Nen-Forfeiture Law of Maine.’ 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
AND TOWNS. 

















THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
NEWARK, N.J. 


Incorporated 1845. Purely Mutual. 





ASSETS, JAN. 1st, 1877 


$32,260,324.75. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 


JAS. B. PEARSON, Vige-Pres. 
EDWARD A. STRONG, Sec’y. 

BENJ. C. MILLER, Treasurer. 
B. J. MILLER, Actuary. 








{November 15, 1877. 


1825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - - - 1,655,717.20 


WM. G. CROWELL, Sec. Joun ‘DEVEREUX, Pres 
JOHN 1. THOMSON, Ass’t Sec. 





THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 AND 146 BROADWAY 


NEW?’ YORK. 


F. S. WINSTON, President} 


ASSETS OVER 


$82,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-Presiden 
Isaac F, Luoyp, Secretary, 


W. H. C. Barriett, Actuary 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, January Uth, 1877. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Oom- 
pany, submit the following statement of tts 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1876. _ 


Premiums received on Marine Risks from 
ist January, 1876, to 3ist December, 1876. ee 929,197 66 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1 st 
TANUATY, 1876.......ceccccseeeccescce-sevece 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... ... = - $7,101,457 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 
Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked off from wen bemappamsich 
1876, to 3lst December, 1876.. seees $5,061,096 12 


Losses paid during the same period...... 91,865,193 49 4” 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,,. "$1,038,410 85 35 
be - ype has the following Assets, 
United States and State of —. ze ork 

Stock, City, Bank, and other 8 #1, 068, ‘ai 0a 00 
Loans, secured by Stocks and p+ 1779.30 


Real Kstate and Bonds and Mor rigages.. 
Interest and Legge Foo — of claims due 


the Company, es soe poet 19 
Premium } ee and Bills accueil.” pooee 1,812,504 38 
Cash in Bank.......ccce secccccccerccccces o¢ 365,012 74 


Total Amount Of Assets........++++++-$15,694,967 31 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday 
the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives,on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of February next, from which date all in- 
terest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums the payment of interest and redemption will 
bein gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is decilarea on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending 3lst December, 1876, for which certificates will 
be issued on and after Tuesday, the Third of April 
next. By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 





TRUSTEES. 
J. D. JONES. FRANCIS SKIDDY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ALEX. V. BEAK 
W. H. H. MOORE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
LEWIS CURTIS ROB’T B. MINTURN 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LO ORGE W. LANE, 
DAVID LANB, ROB’T L. STUART. 
RDON W. BURNHAM,JAMES G. DE FOREST, 

DANIELS. MILLER, ‘'FRED’K CHAUNCEY, 
WM. STURGIS, CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
JOSIAH 0. LOW AM T. ETT, 

ILLIAM KE. DODGE, HORACE GRAY, 

‘AL PHELPS, M CORLIES 
THOMAS F. YOUNGS, JOHN ELLIOTT, 
Sorin HEWLETT WILLIAM ae 
JOHN D. A * " 
WILLIAM H. WEBB. _ PETER V. KING. 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President 
A. A. BAVEN, 84 Vice-President. 


72,260 OT 
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Liverpool and London and 


Globe 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New York hy 45 William St. 


* CAPITAL PAID UP, $1,228,200. 
Fire Assets......-.. 


ent. 
the premiums of current risks. eeeces 2,841,420 33 


Fire Surplus........... eskceuas eeeccccc. ee 85,122,024 87 
Resident Manager, J.G. PULSFORD. 


THE 


CONTIN ENTAL 


LIFE 
Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 

CONN. 

ASSETS, 
$3,423,783.16. 
SURPLUS, 
$379,602.16. 
Jas. 8S, Parsons, 
President. 








Vice-Pres’t. 
R. E. Beecher, 
Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 











STATEMENT (January Ist, 1877). 








UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Zand 19 Warren St., New York. 


Surplus, Ld “4 r eesscsecccsesess 667,453 
Premiums much 1d Per cent... Fr companies, 


WM. WALKER, President. 
THE 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 

OFFICE 921 CHESTNUT STREET. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $5,940,006 37. 
SAMUEL C. HUEY, President. 
PUBELY MUTUAL. 


Entire surplus returned to the a every year. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 

Endowment policies at life rates. 

Agents wanted. Apply to 


H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice-President. 


NICKERBOCKE 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - - - $6,940,500 
Surplus, over- - - 100,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 
JOHN A NICHOLS, President. 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
E. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W. JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 
JOHN B. POWELL, Manager of Agencies for New 
York and Connecticut. 


United States Life Insurance Co., 


Nos. 261, 262, 263, and 264 Broadway, Cor 
Frren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS $4,827,176 52. 

The principal features of this Company are ABSO 
LUTE SECURITY, pa ANAGEMBNT 
and LIBERALITY TO THE INSU 

All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies lssued. 
JAMES BUELL, President. 
Soaretart. 
GEO. H. BURFORD Actuary 











Cc. P. FRALEIGH, 





Capital, paid in in cash.............- $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance of Out- THE NORTHEASTERN 
standing Risks..........--s.sse0++ 930,107 84 
s ‘ MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Liability for Losses Reported, Un- OF BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
ivi 7 ‘ , This New England Association issues policies lim- 
claimed Dividends, etc.... .... 265.962 10 ited to $1,000 and $2.00 only. Ithas a regular charter, 
Net Surplus $44,015 13 | with a paid- P capital of $100,000, and individual lia- 
——_—_—__— bility of stockholders. The plan is thatof mutual 
io nnn ness nceas ...- $3,040,085 07 | contribution, in small advance payments, apes 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec. A. D. 

A.M.KIRBY, Sec.L.D.JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag’t. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 





34th YEAR. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post-Ojffice Square, Boston. 
(Organized Dec. Ist, 1843.) 


Net ASSETS, January Ist. ame 0 eT oo 
Deduct Surplus to be Bistribaved:, eecccecs 7 50 


TAB iMBeccce 24 cnc-cvecccccccscccocesece aan 31 
as a REINSURANCE FUND for the protection of - 
icyholders, in accordance with the law of this 
monwealth. 


FEATURES OF THE COMPANY. 


lst. The adoption nt posniiamanee of athoroughly 
adequate rate of prem 

2d. The aaa as anample Reserved Fund. 

The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed is $340,700.80 over the cost on the 
Company’s odaer. This item uh oot availed of in 
the capital as above presented. 

For pamphlets and reports giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past thirty-three 
years, apply at the office of the Company, or of 
Agents in any city or town of importance. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 

W. G. MCKOWN, Ass’t Sec’y. 
JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Mediéal Examiner. 

W.G. WRIGHT, Actuary. 








any laboring man or mechanic to carry $1,000 insur- 
ance. It has no object, under any circumstances, in 
failing ; nothing to gain by lapses—its members puy- 
ing for their insurance as they go and keeping the 
“ reserves ” in their own pockets. 

This safe and reliable insurance is furnished at 
actual cost, which for the past first three years of its 
existence has been less than half that of * old-plan, 
aie -rate, reserve ’ companies. 

The average annual cost thus far—excluding a 
small admission fee ee is for life—for $1,000 pol- 
icies has been as follow 

Age BE 00 We ccccccccccsccccscccescccceses Sie 
B* Mi... +e 


40 
* 5D 
55 





membership. The age-limit now ts 18 to 60 years. 
For further information and terms on applications 
made direct to the Home Office, address the secretary. 


Ex-Gov.F. BOLERSCS. Pres. 
AS. DALTON, Sec’y. 


ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


ASHCES, OVOF...00.0000.0cncceeeeeeeee-910,000,000. 
Surplus, nearly...............++. -.. 2,000,000. 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 


tion is necessary On account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 


C. Y WEMPLE, Vice-Pressdent 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. . 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 











HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-E1GHTH SEMI-A NUAL STATEMENT, showing the condition of the Company on the first day of 
JULY, 1877. 


CASH CAPITAL, = = = = = 
Reserve for Re-insurance - = 


= oe os a = e $3,000,000 0o 
iy = eo e e -_ = { »834,003 i ¢) 





Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends -= - - = 267,780 92 

Net Surplus = = be > oa S = + ° * = { ,04 { »490 75 

TOTAL ASSETS, - = = = = = = © = $6,143,274 77 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
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REPORT OF THE 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK ON THE 
EXAMINATION OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, ALBANY, Oct. 24th, 1877 

The Superintendent having personally, and through the services of the Deputy Superintendent, aided 
by the force of the Department, commenced and completed a searching examination into the affairs of the 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, it affords him unqualified pleasure at 
being able to announce and make public the gratifying fact that the result of this examination is most satis- 
factory, and that, from.the data in possession of the Department, the solvency of this, or other companies 
undergoing a similar test, can be readily ascertained, at little expense, for many years to come, 

This Company was organized in 1845, and, no investigation having been made, either by the Department 
or other properly constituted public authority, prior to the date when the Department was formed, much 
time has necessarily been expended to bring the matter to a conclusion. 

The services of forty-one gentlemen of character, standing, and experience have been procured, who 
have valued and appraised the property situated in forty counties in this state and in the State of New Jer- 
sey, covered by 2,629 mortgages, amounting to the sum of $17,354,847.84,and forty-nine pieces of property 
owned by the Company, amounting in value to the sum of $2,541,576.46, which services have been intelligently 
and efficiently performed. The abstracts of title to each and every piece of these large amounts of proper- 
ty have been closely examined and reported on to the satisfaction of the Superintendent. All ether invest- 
ments, amounting to $10,311,045.67, have been carefully looked into,and evidence of payment by the Com- 
pany, either by check or otherwise, for such investments, demanded and given, although many of these pay- 
ments were made twenty years ago. The cash securities of the Company, the cost of which on the books 
amounts to $9,730,529.91, are of the most unexceptionable character,and are worth $580,515.74 more than cost. 

The Superintendent personally examined these securities, taking the letter, number, and denomination 

of each security, and preserving the record of the same in the Department. In every instance where secur- 
ities had depreciated in value, such depreciation had been promptly charged to profit and loss account, and 
all items of doubtful character had been stricken off by the Company from its assets and omitted from its re- 
ports. Complete seriatim lists of policies, premium loans,and uncollected and deferred premiums havebeen 
made and are on file in the Department. 


LIABILITIES. 
Every item of liability, real and actual, or contingent, as sworn to by the officers in the last Annual Re- 
port made to the Department, a copy of which is herein embraced, has been closely scrutinized, and the 
statements in said report found to be t, ue to the letter, and-no other liabilities were found to exist. 


° MISCELLANEOUS. 

The different Departments--Medical, Actuarial, and Agency—have been reviewed, with the most satisfac- 
tory results, gentlemen entirely competent and assiduous having been found in charge of each branch, to 
whose conduct and performance of their duties much is due. 

Agents collecting funds of the Company at different points are held toa rigid accountability, remit- 
tances being required at the larger points tri-weekly, while at the smallest points settlements are not 
allowed to be delayed longer than one week. Bonds are required where the sums handled are sufficient to 
justify the same. 

The system of bookkeeping adopted by the Company, after many years of experience, seems to be per- 
fect, the checks by one division on another being so complete that no wrong can be done to policyholders 
by false entries of any kind short of widespread collusion among many employés, all of whom were found 
to be exceedingly courteous, and, acting under instructions from the principal officers of the Company, 
were prompt in furnisbing full information as to every detail. 

Judged by the hardest test that could be applied under the law, and with every doubtful item eliminated 
from their resources, the net surplus, as shown by the detailed statement of this Company, which follows 
amounts to $5,962,878 79. 

This exhibit clearly estabiishes the fact that where a life insurance company is honestly, ably, and pru- 
dently managed there is no occasion to force a showing of solvency by including in its assets prospective 
value of real estate and excesses of premium payments to be received. 

For the reasons above given, the Superintendent has no hesitation in stating that this great corporation 
{s entitled to public confidence and its officers to his warmest commendation. 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate.. eecaccecesonss- coceesecce Gas qadeansuhac cacsedceadadnuateqedce« G0asé- senenecenesececascesecccods $2,473,087 50 
Bonds and Mortgages « . ‘ 17,205,232 84 
Stocks, Bonds, etc., owned by the Cc ampeae 




































Cost Value Market Value. 
I He I, ha, RIE cncccccccccccccede cccnnccccccncqascsace 405 $15,758 75 $16,100 00 
Bank of America, N. Y., St0CK...cc.cccccsces cece secrcvceccccccccccccccecs 8,484 00 10,164 00 
Bank of the Republic, N. Y., stock 1,470 00 
Americap Exchange Bank, N. Y., stock 10,500 00 
Metropolitan Bank, N. Y., StOCK.........cccceeceeesececeecceceneeeeeees ae 2 6,400 00 
United States Bomds.......ccccccccccccccccccccccseccccsscceceeesestes seseeedyes 3,892,763 34 
Central Park LOam... .....cccccccccccrscccsetece dah win . "05.28 26,759 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company stock 44,800 00 
Delaware and Hudson Canal Company bonds......... addidataadnaned 400,000 00 400,000 00 
New York Street-Opening bonds ..............+++ ie eee. 549,967 10 576,110 00 
New York County Bounty bonds........... . 41,104 CU 42,000 00 
New Yerk City consolidated bonds....... oe. 645,596 25 745,875 00 
New York County consolidated DONGS...........ceceeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeteees 113,928 75 131,625 00 
New York City (Morrisania and West Farms) bonds............-..++++: 60,000 00 60,000 00 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroad bonds...........+.-.+++ 1,019,382 50 1,170,000 00 
New York and Harlem Railroad bonds...............+.+0++ «1,074,075 00 1,178,333 33 
Brooklyn City DOndS..........cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccees . 983,144 80 1,024,700 00 
Tersey City DOMGS.........cccccccccccccccccccccccecccesccescsecees 442,425 00 450,590 00 
Yonkers TOW?’ DINGS. 2... ccccccccccccccccccccccccccsceccccccccceces 178,479 16 183,700 00 
Newark City bonds..... dad ceigdadhempaddieaecedubeonedeussgeces -- 129,875 00 131,210 00 
Flushing water bonds cececeeeee 77,600 00 80,000 0g, 
Rensselaer and Saratoga Railroad bonds...... aaa . 9,519 92 10,155 00 
East Chester bonds.............. ° diadsueaed 5,000 00 ® 
Richmond City bonds. 56,500 00 
Tennessee bonds....... ooce cove x 8,000 00 
Georgia bonds... e 3,500 00 
Alabama bonds...... 15,840 00 
South Carolina bonds. 8,960 00 
Misssissippi warrants. 20,000 00 
TORRE. on vc cccccscsensses $10,311,045 67 10,311,045 67 





781,585 39 
1,427,933 18 
ee 224,062 75 
Interest due and accrued on Stocks and Bonds............ +. 42,320 39 
Interest due and accrued on Premium Notes and Loans... ee os 25.719 37 
Rents due and accrued..,........ eee ‘ shdinedse 8,476 17 
Premiums due and unreported........-.+....0+ eee ee 
Premiums deferred...... 
Total......... blac nsdaddasdeetsedan 
Deduct 20 per cent, estimated cost of collecting above.. 
Net amount,, oe Sess eseeee $46,178 04 
Total admitted Assets. . cecceeceeetens SH Fete teeeetteteeeereees $32,945,621 30 
ITEMS NoT ADMITTED: 
Agents’ Balances,.........-..-++. deci Vadglvdbickecesdes@esedacssscosque Wesasadiunccaue's $36,154 19 
Cost value of Reali Estate over present appraised + values. ene . 68,488 96 
Loans on Mortgage in excess of present Value ..........--.eeeeeeee neoheagae vebenmaen pedeswa 149,605 00 


stiiechcdendidvesden miis di Vassasdide clash dadaasyondeanas $33,199,869 45 
LIABILITIES. 


Death Losses and Matured Endowments not due..........+.eeeeeee+ edeeddccdecsecocsecedios 
Death Losses and Claims resisted...... 
Premiums paid in advance...... éndubedse 
Estimated Liability on Lapsed Policies sane 
Net Reinsurance Reserve....... soctscoccecce $6ddbansceeses dagigiscdcateqaquiade 


Total Liabilities...........cesese00. csanbidiieiaaitadihdishankinsiencasssacectine teessesddedathatues sa aaa a 
Surplus as regards policyholders, on the basis of admitted dabets, as Getermined by this report. $5,962,878 79 
Surplus ds regards policyholders, on the basis of total assets; as reported by the Company... 6,217,126 94 
Estimated Surplus of Tontine policyholders ineluded in Bb dais a2, dehentondsteecsa seeing ess 517,504 84 


Total Gross ASSCtS....1.6.-sceeereeetere 









JOHN F. SMYTH, Superintendent, - 
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Farm and Garden. 


ORNAMENTAL GRASS FOR DEC- 
ORATIVE PURPOSES. 





THERE are many species of the above, both 
wild and cultivated, more or less beautiful for 
winter decoration in a dried state; but these 
few notes will refer toa few sorts which are 
ornamental when growing as garden decora- 
tive plants, an@ also when the flower-stems are 
dried for house decoration in winter. 

One of the most handsome is the well-known 
Pampas grass, or Gynerium argenteum, the 
tall, silvery plumes of which are very fine 
when growing with a background of dark- 
foliaged evergreens, and also ina dried state, 
for the decoration of rooms. It has been em- 
ployed with good effect with other grasses for 
the winter decoration of fonts, etc. in 
churches. Unfortunately, the Pampas grass is 
not quite hardy north of Washington; but 
when of moderate size it can be taken up just 
before severe frost commences, and the roots 
covered with soilin a cold-frame and planted 
out again early in the spring. When it becomes 
too large for lifting readily it can be protected 
with hay and dry leaves; but in this condition 
it is often destroyed by rats and mice obtaining 
a shelter in the covering and eating the shoots 
at the surface of the ground. 

In California the Pampas is hardy and ob- 
tains a development not often seen in a less- 
favored climate. In Devonshire, in England, 
and in Ireland one plant will have as many as 
one hundred fiower-stems, in which condition 
the effect is grand. In this climate we cannot 
expect to equal that; but, by setting large, 
strong plants, using rich soil, and giving abund- 
ance of water when growing, fine plants can 
be produced. 

As the plants are usually propagated from 
seed, there is considerable variation, especially 
in the size of the plumes. During the flower- 
ing season I select the best and discard the 
others. Some of the European seedsmen have 
noticed this variation, and, selecting plants 
with brown-tinted plumes, have saved the seed 
and sold it at an increased price, after giving it 
a long name and describing it as a red-flowered 
variety. I have not seen even the brown color 
come generally among such seedlings, and if it 
did so it would be no improvement, the silver 
plumes being more ornamental than any other 
color, Speaking of color, I must protest 
against the bad taste of dyeing this and other 
grasses bright blue and other equally out- 
rageous hues. 

This and all other grasses should be 
gathered before the seeds are full-grown; for, 
if left until the seed is ripe, they soon fall to 
pieces, their beauty is spoiled, and everything 
is covered with light particles. When gath- 
ered, it should be quite dry and the stems 
placed loosely in jars or empty flower-pots, in 
a dry room.. If made into close bundles or 
hurriedly dried, the natural shape is destroyed 
and it looks stiff and deformed. This espe- 
cially refers to such subjects as the Eulalia, 
mentioned below, which only shows its full 
beauty in a very dry place. 

Eulalia Japonica variegata is one of Mr. 
Hogg’s recent introductions from Japan and 
one of the most charming hardy plants ever 
introduced. Its habit of growth is interme- 
diate, between the old ribbon grass and the 
variegated arundo. The foliage is ornamental, 
every leaf being nicely striped with white; but 
the flowers, which are produced during Octo- 
ber from eYtry strong shoot, are beautiful on 
the plant. When it first expands, it consists 
of reddish-brown filaments; but when fully 
expanded, on dry days, it curls into the form 
of ostrich plumes and changes to white, and 
will remain in fine condition in a dry room all 
the winter. The plant is perfectly hardy, 
grows about seven feet high, is easily increased 
by dividing the roots, and is not particular as 
to soil or situation. 

Eulalia zebrina, a more recently-introduced 
form of the above, grows and flowers in the 
same way; but the leaves are marked across 
with zebra-like white bands, which give it a 
very curious and unique appearance. So far as 
I recollect, this is the first variegated-leaved 
plant in wh ch the white marking has taken 
that form and opens a fresh field on the theory 
of plant variegation. 

Erianthus Ravenne is another very fine grass, 
which afew years ago was recommended as a 
substitute for Pampas; but, although itis de- 
sirable, being perfectly hardy, the foliage is not 
so graceful and the lofty plumes are too small 
and du!l-colored to supersede the Pampas. It 
is, however, a good companion and the plumes 
contrast well with the lighter varieties. 

Arundo Donax variegatais a very beautiful 
tall variegated species. In a moist, rich soil it 
will grow twelve or more feet high, and when it 
will stand the winter—which it usually does 
here—it flowers freely late in the autumn; but 
the season is generally too short to mature the 
bloom sufficiently to make it desirabie as aroom 





ornament. Inthe South, however, there is no 


doubt it would be useful. These species hav- 
ing large roots, more like a Canna root than a 
grass, may be cut down and stored in a frame 
during winter in the more northern states. 
The plant is excellent for the center of tall 
Canna beds, for clumps among shrubs, or 
the back of wide borders, and the moister 
and more-rich the soil the finer is the variega- 
tion. I might add much to the list of cultivat- 
ed grasses, such as the feather-grass, animated 
oats, and many of the beautiful wild grasses, 
rushes, and cypresses to be found in large 
variety in most parts of the rural districts, but 
space will not permit; soI shall only mention 
to any one desirous to gather these for dry- 
ing that the same general directionsapply to 
all; and,as they flower and seed atj various 
seasons from July until frost, they of course, 
require gathering at different times, but per- 
haps the greatest numbersare found in good 
condition during September.—JAamMEs TOPLIN, 
in ** The Rural New Yorker.”’ 





SHELTER FOR POULTRY. 


AT this season of the year the nights are 
chilly, and summer-grown chickens should 
gradually be taught to give up their summer 
haunts and begin to establish themselves in 
winter quarters, as far as roosting is concerned ; 
pullets especially, if they are expected to fur- 
nish eggs for the coming season. They should 
be slowly invited under roofs of buildings at 
night. Hens that are late in moulting suffer 
much, and it is beneficial to provide warm 
shelter, free from exposure either to storm or 
wind. Good, healthy fowls, if well fed, pass 
over the moulting season with little difficulty, 
if the weather be favorable. The von-sitters 
usually suffer most. The great drain of egg 
production during the warm months exhausts 
the system, and the fowls suffer, when the 
feathers drop out suddenly, leaving the body 
naked, literally speaking, or only covered with 
green, juicy pin-feathers, that require all the 
remaining strength the bird has to spare to 
ripen and unfold from the sheath. Such birds 
should be fed on strong, hearty, soft feed, and 
be given something in the shape of a tonic 
once or twice a week. Usually the best layers 
drop their feathers suddenly. 

With a flock of fowls the moulting season 
generally commences about the Ist of August, 
and extends well into the winter before all the 
birds have donned their new coat of feathers. 
For this reason it has become necessary to pro- 
vide comfortable houses for their benefit. It 
requires often some two or three weeks more 
nursing and feeding to bring the already 
moulted hens to Jaying once more. The length 
of time differs greatly with the different 
breeds ; but it is a generally conceded ‘opinion 
at the present date that good, comfortable 
houses must be provided in our northern lati- 
tudes if any great amount of eggs be expected 
during the winter season, when they are the 
most profitable. During the moulting season 
sitters are rather easier managed. The period 
of incubation, during which many of the or- 
gans are at rest, acts as a tonic to the vitals, 
and the system has repose and ample time to 
recruit before the feathers drop. Indeed, the 
moult comes on so gradually that it is hardly 
observed. 

For the combed varieties houses should be 
made warm, with every crack and crevice 
stopped ; else when the mercury falls below zero 
the large, handsome combs will suffer. At pres- 
ent it may seem needless, but cold weather will 
soon come, and then it is too late to make ex- 
tensive preparations. Now, while the days are 
warm and sunny, is the time to guard against 
cold. Boards are apt to warp in the hot sum- 
mer sun, and the boards shrink, leaving cracks 
perhaps not more than a hair’s breadth in 
width ; but that crack, whenthe mercury marks 
zero, admits a fine draught, that may play 
directly on a large comb, belonging to a fine 
cock, and before morning in the long wintry 
night the bird’s beauty and most valuable ex- 
hibition point is ruined. All such openings 
should be attended to now and iightly caulked 
with cottonortow. Where buildings are lathed 
and plastered this danger is avoided. In cold 
weather a larger quantity of fowls may be 
massed, where they are accustomed to running 
together ; but strangers should not be herded in 
asmall compass. The Asiatics require more 
room than the Europeans. It is not so neces- 
sary to guard against the cold with the Asiatics. 
An open shed, with asunny exposure, is quite 
sufficient. Stch a run is beneficial for all 
breeds during the day, but the Brahmas do not 
suffer at night. Their bodies are large and 
warm, and thickly covered with a soft, downy 
mat of feathers. Light Brahmas are good 
winter layers, requiring more feed and less care 
than the non-sitters, 

Poultry-houses should be thorougly cleaned 
before the fowls go inte winter-quarters, and, 
if not provided with a board floor, should have 
good drainage and be protected by banking on 
the outside. Dust-boxes should be furnished 
and renewed with fresh, dry earth. Gravel and 
oyster-shells should be provided for the coming 
season. Every one accustomed to the produc- 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


tion of winter eggs knows the regular routine 
of daily business to be performed. Water and 
feed and greens several times a day, and for 
days and weeks in succession, before hunting 
for eggs, The hens must be fed for the labor. 
Patience and perseverance will bring about 
many charming results. The southern expo- 
sure of winter houses should be of ‘glass, and 
now is the time to supply all broken or cracked 
panes with new ones. The perches should be 
arranged in the warmer portion of the building, 
and be so situated, or protected, that the drop 
pings will escape without falling on the birds 
underneath, as some birds desire to roost a good 
portion of the day and others are abroad early. 
—Albany Cultivator. 





THE JAPANESE PERSIMMON. 





THis fruit has recently been introduced into 
California and is attracting much attention. 
Prof. Griffis, author of ‘*The Mikado’s Em- 
pire,’’ writes in regard to this new tree: 

It is one of the handsomest of fruit trees, and 
in the fall, with its golden-liued fruit hanging 
to the branches after the leaves have fallen, 
forms a beautiful and striking picture in a land- 
scare. 

The timber is very valuable, and is much 
used by the Japanese for carved work, corni- 
ces, solid articles of furniture, and such objects 
as require a comparatively heavy and close- 
grained wood, which, by its color and tissue, is 
well suited for ornamentation and handsome 
utility. The juice expressed from unripe per- 
simmons forms a very useful liquid for staining 
wood, giving it arich brown color, like walnut. 

Much of the carved woed and wooden uten- 
sils and cabinets from Japan, often supposed to 
be walnut by our people, is in reality only com- 
mon wood stained with persimmon juice. 
Some of the most elegant wood carvings at the 
Centennial were of this nature. 

Astothe fruit itself, it is nutritious, pala- 
table, and toa high degree charged with those 
chemical ingredients which give most fruits 
their value in preserving the health ard 
purifying the blood. This factis insisted on by 
the Japanese doctors, some of whom I have 
known to cure their patients by a ‘ persimmon 
cure,’ like that of the ‘ grape cure’ of Southern 
Europe. 

The wost luscious Japanese persimmons are 
ripened by air-tight closures in casks contain- 
ing kaki (a kind of beer made of rice), which 
in two or three weeks perfect a remarkable fla- 
vor. Unlike our fruit, the Japanese species 
ripen without frost, though frost improves the 
common varicties. 

The large amount of ‘grape’ sugar in this 
fruit has set some persons experimenting on 
them to determine whether sugar could be ex- 
tracted in paying quantities. Ido not know 
whether satisfactory results have yet been ob- 
tained. The fact of their containing so much 
saccharine matter is the reason of the ease with 
which they may be dried or cured, in which 
form they are sold as sweetmeats in Japanese 
shops. 





AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


TuE Clematis Davidiana is a sterling horti- 
cultural acquisition, quite ‘ new,’’ a native of 
Northern China, from whence it was recently 
introduced into France, and thence dissemi- 
nated, and this year bloomed with us for the 
first time, so far as Iam aware, in New England. 
The stems are erect, 2 to 3 feet high, slightly 
branched, somewhat woody at the base, but the 
rest herbaceous. The leaves are in opposite 
pairs, on long petioles, and trifoliate. The two 
lower leaflets are broadly lanceolate, 4 to 5 
inches long by 2 to 284 inches broad, and the 
intermediate one wedge-shaped, with a much 
longer petiole and an expansion some 5} inches 
long by 314 inches wide, and all of them deeply 
toothed to slightly lolted, reticulated on the 
upper surface and prominently veined on the 
under. The flowers are 1 to 184 inches across, 
pale bluish purple, reflexed, but with a tube 
1g inch long, and very sweet-scented. In fact, 
in color and form they much resemble common 
blue hyacinths. They are produced most freely 
in dense terminal and axilary heads and co- 
rymbs at every joint from the ground upward, in 
one crowded terminal head. AloneI counted 137 
flowers, expanded blooms, and unopened buds, 
The lateral branches, mostly in pairs, are often 
butlong-jointed flower-stems, the blooms being 
gracefully disposed in whorls around the joints, 
which are closer near the end ; and these branch- 
lets are admirably suited as cut-flowers. Its 
blooming period lasts from the end of July till 
about the 20th of August. We regard it as one 
of if not the very best hardy herbaceous orna- 
mental plant of its season. It seems to becon- 
stitutionally strong and vigorous.—Gardeners’ 
Monthly. 


..+.The Germantown Telegraph gives the fol- 
lowing statistics : 

‘*What the peach crop is to Maryland and 
Delaware the cranberry crop is to New Jersey, 
which, owing to the character of its soil and its 
numerous swampy localities, is particularly 
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well adapted to the cultivation of this popular 
fruit. The yield’in that state in 1872 is esti- 
mated at 100,000 bushels ; in 1873, 110,000; in 
1874, 1€0,000; in 1875, 110,000; 1876, 90,000. 
Throughout the cranberry-producing portions 
of the United States the crop last year was 
estimated at only 198,000 bushels. During the 
past few years the yield throughout the coun- 
try has steadily diminished. Shipments by 
rail to San Francisco in 1873 were 4,365 burhels, 
which increased in 1876 to 7,123 bushels. Last 
yeap nearly 4,000 bushels were exported—a 
large increase over any previous year. There 
are many localities in this state suited for the 
cultivation of the cranberry, and the experi- 
ment is well worth trying, as unprofitable and 
almost valueless ground might thus be made 
remunerative.”? 


...-Crown Imperials are very showy and 
favorite early spring flowers, blooming in 
April. They throw up strong stems to the 
hight of two feet, which are encircled at the 
summit with large pendant bell-shaped flowers, 
crowned with a tuft of glossy green leaves, 
rendering them very conspicuous and orna- 
mental. The bulbs should be planted five or 
six inches deep, in any good garden soil. It 
is best to let them remain undisturbed for 
several years. Aurora, orange red; crown on 
crown, red; large single red; large double 
red ; large single yellow; large double yellow; 
sipgle red, with gold-striped foliage ; single, 
mixed.—C. M. Hovey. 


meee All tender roses, pampas grass, olean- 
ders, and tritomas may be bent to the ground 
and covered entirely with coal-ashes, and in 
the latitude of New Jersey or Illinois will be 
safe, unless it be small tea-roses. 


..What is called the ‘* Stockbridge Ma- 
nure’’ is composed of sulphate of ammonia, 
muriate of potash, and phosphate of lime. 
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J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
Seeds, Wholesale and Retail, 
5 John Street, New Yo: 


LANDS FOR SALE. 


960,000 ACRES IN SOUTHWEST 
MISSOURI. 


First-class Stock Farms, excellent Agricultural 
Lands, and the best Tobacco Region intbe West. 
Short winters. no grasshoppers. orderly society, good 
eT and a healthy country. Low Prices! ng 
Sredit 

Free Transportation to the lands furnished pure 
chasers. for further information adaress 


A. L. DEANE, Land Commissioner, St. Louis. 
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SAPETY OIL. 


Has no disagreeable odorin burning. Is perfectly 
safe and is a very 


Brilliant INuminating Oil, 
giving a good, safe,and steady light to read or sew by. 
Paeked in 1 and 5-gallon CANS, also in BARRELS. 
(2 Sample cases, containing 2 cans(10 gallons) Oil 
sent F FREE by express to any address on receipt o 
$4.00. $1 allowed for cans and cases when returned. 
Address the Manufacturer, 


F. L. FISHER, 


JOHNSON ANP. McWHORTER STREETS, 
ewark, N. J. 


aan ERS. 
SOLUBLE 


PACIFIC CUANO. 


AND. 1 FERTILIZER. 

Itis prompt. active, and reliable. Twelve years’ 
successful use has shown it to be of the Very High- 
est Quality. Price moderate. Quality and stand- 
ard ¢ guaranteed. = 2s rg ig | ag rei ps 
win dsor, Conn.; WrSRevbes & CARPENT ER, 59 
South Water St, Philadelphia; or H. . WOOD- 
RUFF, Langsingburg, N. Y. 


LANE & BODLEY CO. 


TEN-HORSE FARM ENGINE 


AWARDED GRAND PREMIUM OF 


$100.00 IN COLD 


e last Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, over six 
exhibitors in six days’ practical tests, eonducted by 
ree 
Send for cireulr, a We Te ab TD A and details of 
the famous trial. DLEY.C 
John and Water Sts.. cian 


OTIS & CONSLINE, 
51 Powern’s Bleck. mY. 
Manufacture every description of 
\ VITRIFIED, SALT-GLAZED 

yeah ne mg 

Custo Lg cab 
large assortment of 8 of Sichencape 
longing sone § and —— 

ced superior 
Beno Pipe made in this eountry. 
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the AVERILL Pain 


MIXED READY FOR USE, 


Is THE 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


KE. E. TOWNE, Sup’t Huck M’f’g Co., Springfield, 
Mass., writes: “* Five years ago I used your paint. It 
wears ’well—better than any other I ever used.” 


The above is the substance of letters we are con- 
tantly receiving. 


Send for Sample Cards and testimonials (furnished 
free) to 


Averill Chemical Paint Company, 


323 Burling Slip, N. ¥.3 
171 East Randolph St., Chicago; 

132 E. River St., Cleveland, O. 

Pusters™ 


STANDARD, 













STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphateof Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS. 

New Tou eee 159 Front Street. 
ctory, Newark, 


t2~ Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Circular. 


ASE 





FOR WARMING DWELL- 
INGS GREEN-HOUSES 
BATHS, etc., by 


URNING HOT WATER. 


OILERS 
182 quae St.. New York. 


MEDICAL 


SANDAL WOOD 


possesses @ much greater power in restoring toa 








healthy state the mucous membrane of the urethra 
than either Cubebs or Copaiba, It never produces 
sickness, is certain and speedy in its action. Itis 


fast superseding every other remedy. Sixty cap- 
sules cure in six or eight days. No other medicine 
can do this. 


Owing to its great success, Many substitutes have 
been advertised, such as Pastes, Mixtures, Pills 
Balsams, etc., all of which have been abandoned. 


Dundas Dick & Co.’s Soft Capsules, containing Oil of 
Sandlewood, sold at all Drug Stores. Ask for circular 
or send to 35 and 37 Woorster St., New York, for one. 


"IT SAVED MY LIFE” concencravea 
Syrup.” . A. Eldridge and H. of Canan- 


daizua, N. My, have given sworn KH of its 
saving their lives in obstinate Kidney Disease. 


A 600 N ND is what patients say, after using 

*) Howe’s Concentrated Syrup. 
Death had been staring them in the face. Doctors 
had given them up to die uf Liver or 


WHAT SUFFERING {ater we” crue 


timely use of Howe’s 
Concentrated Syrup for V kness and Uterine Dis- 
eases aad Periodic cueauneliien Ulceration of the 
Womb, and Diseases of Child- birth, Scrofula, ete. 


AS A Mi RACLE. so wonderful does Howe’s 
ensoatenes Syrup cure 

old, obstinate Chronic Diseases—as Catarrh, Con- 

sumption, Bronchitis, Diseases of the Heart, etc. 


Sold by aa og | Address 
Rk. C. B. HOWE, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 








PUBLIC NOTICE. 


I, JOHN HANNAS, neing: a Blacksmith by trade, 


. had often felt the want of some means whereby I 
‘ could soften IRON at the forge, so that I could work 


itata better advantage. This induced me to make 
many experiments with different substances which 
offered the best prospects of success. It was on one of 
these occasions that I discovered the wonderful ef- 
fects of Electro Silicon upon the HUMAN SYSTEM. 
Ihad a defect in three of my fingers, which were 
bent or shut up in my hand in such a manner, by the 
CONTRACTION QF THE CORDS, that they were very 
troublesome to me in my daily avocation. I could 
not handle my toois asI wished, and often thought 
that I would have them cut off, to get them out of my 
way.. I had used everything that offered any hope>f 
relief; but all to no effect. Well, I say 1 was wor's- 


ing witb Electro Silicon at the forge. and. of course, 
— not prevent its coming in contact with my 
ands 

I took no notice of the effect it had produced, until 
one day, wishing to use a heavy hammer, I grasped 
it with my crooked hand; and, much to my curpeine. 1 
found my crooked fingers en out, and I had 
as much use of them as ever. I could hardly believe 
my eyes. I showed my hand to my wife and family, 
and a general rejoicing was the result. 

The question now was: What had open this 
wonderful effect? Every act was recalled, and, after 
along and careful investigation, I at last made up 
Roy mind a that RAO he fortune had been caused by 

My next step was to discover 
posi i ll La which I could combine this wendae, 


the world has never seen before. I now began to 
= about me for cases to try the effect of it on 
others. 

Thad a Ly ny living about a mile f-om my snop 
who had a lame knee, caused by the cords being con- 
tracted ve rheumatism. I sent him a bottle of 
Electro = icon Liniment, and told him to use it thor- 
oughly. He did so, and at the end of three months 
he was able to throw aside his cane and walk to my 
shop, apparently as wellasever. It had worked just 
as it did in my case, producing a perfect cure. [| 
gave itto other of my neighbors and friends ee 
miles around) who were suffering from Swelled 
Limbs, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Stiff Joints, Burns, 
etc., all of which it cured, without any trouble. 
Finding that the Electro Silicon Liniment would 
penetrate the skin of man further than any other 
substance, it occurred to me that it must be good for 
the horse; and it has proved itself one of the very 
best applications i in all external diseases occurring ip 
that noble animal. 

Prepared by the Electro Silicon Liniment Com- 
pany, office 76 William St.. New York. 

VAN SCHAACK, STEVENSON & Co., Chicago. 

Sola by al Druggists. 50 cents per bottle. 


Cancer 


Cured, by DR. KINGSLEY, who har 

been engaged in avery extensive an¢ 
successfui practice at ROME,N.Y.,for more thas twen 
ty years. Thousands of persons ‘cured of this much: 
dreaded disease, who came from various parts of the 
world, are now living witnesses of his wonderfu! 
skill in rescuing them from aterrible and untimely 
death. Doctors. ministers,and the poor cured free. 
Write for a circular, giving full particulars. Addrest 


W. J.P. KINGSLEY, M.D., Rome, N. ¥ 
BELLS AND CLOCKS. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y., 


Manufacture a ety, 7 geal! of Pelle. 
Special attention given to C RCH ELLS. 
gz Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 


Bell Founders. West Troy, N. Y. 
Fifty years established. CHURCH BELLS and 
CHIMES; ACADEMY, FACTORY BELLS, etc. Improved 
Patent Mountings. ‘Catalogues free. No agencies. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 3837, 

Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Church-a, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, ete. Fully Warranted, 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanpuzen & Tirt, 102 E, 24 8t., Cincinnati. 























SHARP’S NEW LONG RANGE RIFLES. MODEL 1877. 


LONG 
{RANGE. 


New Model, 


1877. 












The Finest Long Range Rifle Ever Produced. 


The first ready for delivery in November. Owing to the increased de- 
mand for our new Long Range Ri 
ing to obtain one for the early Spring to send in their orders at once, 


fies, we would recommend to parties desir- 


SHARP’S 


NEW MODEL MILITARY ARM. 


THE BEST YET. 





is go Send for Circular. SHARP’S RIFLE CO., 
7 BROADWAY, BRIOCEPORT 
Sew York. [ OLD RELIABLE. | aan. ’ 





TRADE MARK. 





THE BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS. 


A BLESSING WITHOUT PRICE TO AMERICAN WOMEN.—A PROPHYLACTIC 


DURING THE PERIOD OF GESTATION. 
EXTRACT FROM LETTER OF DR. C. WINSLOW, 
A Leading Practitioner of the City of Baltimore. 


‘In several cases I have found this Water of marked service in relieving the nausea of pregnant women. 
I frequently resort to it at intervais during the whole course of pregnancy. Being antacia. invacive: diuret- 


ic, and tonic, it seems well adapted to relieve the distu 


rbances usually attendant upon gestation, and I have 


no doubt its free use might remove uremic poison and prevent convulsions produced thereby. 


Dr. Winslow refers to the Water of Spring No. 2. 


These waters, in cases or dozen half-gallon bottles. can be had at the S; at $5 per case,in adv: 
in New York of JoHN fF, HENRY, CURRAN &CO., Nos. Sand 9 College Pisses ot CASWELL, HAZARD ¥ Co. 


corner of Fifth Avenue and Twenty-Fourth Stree 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor,. 
BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1878. 





Persons desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. Any 
of the following publications will be sup- 
plied, in connection with THE INDEPENDENT, 
on receipt of the sum named in addition to 
the regular subscription price of Tue InpE 
PENDENT—Viz., $3.00 per annum. 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid, 

Reg. Price. 
Agriculturist ..........seseeee00-$1 30 $1 50 
Appleton’s Journal (Monthly).... 270 8 00 
Atlantic Monthly................. 360 400 
Demorest’s Magazine............ 260 300 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 360 400 
Godey’s Lady’s Beok (with chromo 

‘The Mother’s Joy’’)........270 300 
Harper’s Magazine...............5 360 400 
Harper’s Weekly...............5.5 360 400 
EISEDGR'S DOUGR: cc cccccccscucceese COON) |=6§ OB 
Home Journal................4-. 260 300 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet (with steel s 

engraving ‘‘The Glee Maiden”) 110 1 30 
Ladies’ Journal................-. 360 400 
Lippincott’s Magazine............ 3 60 4 00 
Littell’s Living Age..............750 800 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 1 00 1 50 
Popular Science Monthly......... 460 500 
St. Nicholas Magazine............275 300 
Scribner’s Monthly............... 360 400 
Sunday Magazine.. ............. 260 300 
EM COMIN onc ccccces ccceccetces OOM 40 
The Literary World (Monthly), 

BOMAR teccasicccsopiinee os EE 2D 
The Nation (new subs.)..........475 520 
The Nursery (new subs.)......... 135 160 
The Illustrated Christian Weexly. 225 2 50 
THO Chelan: dedi cccictivctcs’ 1 00 
Presbyterian Quarterly (new subs.) 3 10 3 60 
International Review (new subs.). 4 50 5 v0 
Turf, Field, and Farm (new subs.) 4 50 5 00 
Forest and Stream...............350 400 
Eclectic Magazine................ 450 500 
Waverley Magazine..............450 500 
Whitney’s Musical Guest..... «oe @ IT 
“Wide Awake,” an [lustrated 

Magazine for Young People.. 170 200 
New York Semi-Weekiy Post..... 260 300 

tag POSTMASTER’ and others desir- 
ing to act as agents can receive further 
informatiop by applying to us. 





FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders fer THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Eacn File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers — half a vear. The 
cover has “ THE INDEPENDENT” embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 


| K.S&Cos. 
) IMPROVED 


MUSIC 
& 


PAPER FILE. 











PALATAP O2ANBLVE | 

















THE “REMINCTON” RIFLE TRIUMPHANT! PRICE REDUCED. 


PRICES, $55, $75, 5, Bee, AND 





DUDLEY SELPH, New Orleans Team, made 219 out of a possible 225. 
THE “REMINGTON” CREEDMOOR RIFLE DID IT. 


ree. 


THE G 
ise closed, Great Wt v8. United States, Charles E. Blydenburgh mad ith a 
oading Rifle, in the two days’ shooting, 4:29 points out of a a possible 450—the Bighest score ever recorded. 


D UPW, 
DALIT Ys SHOO 
ONAL RIFLE, MarcH 


rout this out and send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price-lists of rg coke Guns, Pistols, etc.” 
Address REMINGTON & SON 


Chicago Office, 237 State street. Boston Office, 149 Trem 


281 and 283 BROADWAY, P.-O. Box 396, N. Y. 


Baltimore Office, 47 North Charles street. St. i- Office, ‘o North Fourth street. 


MORY, Ilion, N. Y. 


BD, DEFENDING UPON STYLE. 


‘Remington Breech- 


Sporting | Rifles, No. 1 Model. 
%in  2in. ae. 32in. 34in. 









No. 4 Model. 
24 in. 22 Cal 92 Cal » 38 Cal., $20 00 


21 00 
23 “o & “o 22 00 
3u ** so + 23 00 








PREMIUMS. 


We offer any one of the following PREMi 
UMB, all postage a, d, to subscribers who send 
$3 for 1 year’s subscription in advance(either 
new or renewal) viz. : 


Either Volume of Rev. Joseph Cook’s 
Boston Monday Lectures, entitled 
“Biology” and‘ Transcendental- 
ism,” Published, in cloth, by James 
R. Osgood & Co., of Boston.” Col- 
ored Illustrations. 


Any one volume of the Household Edi- 
tion of Charles Dickens’s Works, 
bound in Cloth. Published by Lee 
& Shepard, Boston. 

Moody and Sankey’s “ Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs No. 2.” 

‘Lincoln and His Cabinet; or, First 
Reading of the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation.” Fine Large Steel 
graving. By Ritchie. Size, 26x36. 


‘ Authors of the United States.” Fine 
Large Steel Engraving, 44 Por- 
traits. Size, 24x3814. By Ritchie. 


“Charles Sumner.” Fine Steel En 
graving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex-President U.S.Grant.” Fine Steel 
Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Ex- Vice-President Wilson.” 
Steel Engraving. By Ritchie. 

“Edwin M. Stanton.” Fine Steel En- 
graving. By Ritchie. 


Carpenter's Book, of “President Lin- 
coln at the White House.” 360 pp. 


For Three New Subscribers and $9 we 
give a copy. of Worcester’s Un- 
abridged ctionary, bound in 

* sheep. latest issue, published b 
J. B. Lippincott &.Co., of Philadel- 
phia. See Premium Page of this 
paper. 

Address 





Fine 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 3787, New York City. 


The Sudependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Remittances must be madein Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts, if possible. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter 
The present registration system is virtually an abso- 
lute pretection against losses by mail, and all Post- 





masters are obliged to register letters whenever re-- 


quested to do so. 


52 Numbers, in advance (postage free) ....... $3.00 
26 Mi i 1.586 
13 iy “ ‘ 0.75 
52 bg after 3 months, 3.50 
52 “ after 6 months, 4.00 


Short subscriptions 10 cents per week. 

PAPERS are forwarded until an explicit order s 
received by the Publisher for their discontinuance 
and until paymentof all arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested to note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, and to forward 
what is due for the ensuing year, with or withou 
further reminder from this office. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receip 
of the FIRST sybscription. RECEIPTS for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change ismade 
either the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. But when a postage stamp is received the 
receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 188 Fleet street 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1—Any person who takes a paper regularly from the 
post-office—whether directed to his name or another’s 
or whether he has subscribed or not—is responsible 
for the payment. 

2.—If a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 

3.—The courts have decided that refusing to take 
newspapers and periodicals from the post-office, or 
removing, and leaving them uncalled for, is prima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION, 
(14 lines to the iach, 200 lines to the column) 
he eaiaianene [fim Page& Business Notice 
Ree Re mt E 
4times (one month)... 70c.| 4 times (one month) . -85c, 
“ (three months).6% c./18 “ (three mont! 3).30e 
six ‘ Ne. = © 15S, 
“ (twelve “ .00c.|52 “ (twelve “ 5c, 
ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 





SRS 


2 eae 
4 times (one month)... 
13 (t eres months).. 

6 “ (six 
52“ (twelve “ 


PUBLISHER’S NOTICES.....ONE DOLLAR PER AGATB 
LINE, EACH TIME. 


FINANCIAL ROrAOms... 570 DOLLARS PER AGATB 





RELIGIOUS NOTICES............ FIFTY CENTS A Lin 


MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four li 
#1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 

Payments for advertising must be made inadva , 

Address all letters to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-0. Bex 3787 Now York City 
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MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANYW’S 


Superio Electro Plated Ware. 
_ a8 Ss oe Amy Cenn. 
FOR SALE BY LEADING DEALERS. 


CONGRESS SPRING, 
- Saratoga, N. Y. 


The water of this famous Spring isan 


Active and Powerful Cathartic, 


highly carbonated, of agreeable taste, improving and 
invigorating the spirits, appetite, and general health 
in a remarkable manner. 

It contains of the laxative salts (chloride of sodium 
and bicarbonate of Magnesia, 622 grains to each gal- 
lon) enough to render its effects 


CERTAIN, FREE, and COPIOUS, 


without debilitating. Atthe same time, it does not 
contain an excess of these salts, the presence of which 
in the cruder mineral waters often renders them 
drastic and irritating. 

By our new method of bottling the Congress Water, 
the use of the pump being dispensed with, the water 
is preserved in all its purity and strength. Great 
care has been taken to protect the Spring from all 
impurities. 

Genuine Congress Water is never sold on draught. 

Every genuine bottle of this water has our name 
ahd the letter “C” prominently raised upon the 
glass. 

For sale by all principal druggists and grocers. 

Delivered free in New York and Brooklyn at Sara- 
toga prices. 

Orders by mail receive prompt attention. Address 


Congress and Empire Spring Co,, 


SARATOCA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


APOLLINARIS 


Natural. Mineral Water, 
THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS. 


HIGHLY EFFERVESCENT. 








PR. LEWIS A. SAYRE. “ A delightful beverage. 

DR. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND. “Kar supe- 
rior to mth Seltzer, orany other.’ 

DR. ALFRED L. LOOMIS. “ Most grateful and 
refreshing.” __ 

DR. R. OGDEN DOREMOUS. “ Absolutely pure 
and wholesome. Superior to all for daily use. 
Free from ali the objections urged against Croton 
and artificially aerated waters.” 
or. VN, «.endon, Eng. “ Impreg- 
nated only with its own gas.” 

DR. E.R. PEASL«&E. “ Useful and very agree- 


able. e 

DR. AUSTIN FLINT, DR. F.N.OTIS. “Health- 
ful and well suited for Dyspepsia and cases of 
acute disease.” 

DR, JAMtsS R. WOOD. “ Mildly antacid; agrees 
well with dyspeptics and where there is a gouty 
diathesis.” 

DR. FORUYCE BARKER. “ By farthe most 
agreeable, alone or mixed with wine. Useful in 

atarrhs of Stomach or Bladder and in Gout.” 

DR. J. MARION SIMS. ‘ Not only a luxury, but 
a@ necessity.” 

To be had of all Wine Merchants, Grocers, Drug- 
ists, and Mineral Water Dealers throughout the 
nited States, and wholesale of 


FRED’K DE BARY & CO., 
41 and 43 WARREN STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


THE FLORENCE HEATER. 





THE ONLY 
SAFE, ODURLESS, and 
DURABLE 


OIL STOVE. 


PRICE, $8. 
For all who want PURE, 
MOIST, WAR 


ORIES, ete. 
. {2 Can be used anywhere, 
without connection with chimney-fiues, as it gen- 
erates no smoke or noxious gases. 


NEW No. 0 COOK. 
especially for Milliners, 
Bropemesy rs Druggists, 

arbers, Tailors. Manufactur- 
ers, to heat Glue and Paste, 
and ethers. Adapted te the 
Use of SMALL FAMILIES, 
Bake, Steam, and 
Boil at the same time. 
PRICE, $3.75. 
{2 SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 4% 
Manufactured f ys 
FLORENCE MACHINE Co., Florence, Mass. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICES: 39 Union Square, N. Y.; 
476 Washington St., Boston ; 59 State St., Chicago. 


Boys and CIRLS 


ARE MAKING MONEY RAPIDLY 
























» printing Cards, Labels, marking clothing, 
PA etc.: FAMILY PRINTER and complete 
outfit, by mail, for $1, prints 1 line; $3, 
S lines; $5,5 lines. DIAMOND PRINT. 
ING PRESS anqcomplete outfit for $7, 
rints ae in.; $13, 42514 ; $22, 5a? 
GOL DING & CO., Fort-Mill dq., Boston 


Deo Your Qwn Printing 


NO EXPENSE, except for inkandpaper, after 
procuring GOLDING'S OFFICIAL PRESS and 
‘or printing Cards, Tags, Labels, Circu- 
lars,etc. Every Business Man should have one. 


Outfits from $l up 


Send two 3c.stamps for new INustrated Catal % 
GOLDING € CO.,Manus'rs, Fort-Hill Sq., Dodon. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY. 


en eee eee we Worker, 

ou n 

FINEST, and BEST. 4 aT: = 
LEAD TAPE -in. wide, on reels, for Curtain 


ticks. 
LEAD RIBBON, from 2% to8 inches wide, on 
reels, for Builders, 
E of any size or thickness. 
At lowest market prices for goods of equal quality 


FRANCIS BROWN Treasurer, 
SALEM BLASS, 








io 














Sent free to any ad- 

Fashionable Custom alent free to any of- 

CLOTHING and Suitings; Fashion 

; . ate; with full directions 

feuds ae Ocae” piadeores for ordering Clothing by 

$18, $20 and $25 g mail,and obtaining a per- 
’ + o 


fect FIT, with no risk. 


FREEMAN & WOODRUFF, Fashionable Clothiers, 241 Broadway, F, ¥. 


»POPULARITY OF CABINET ORGANS. 


~ A FEW HINTS TO THE ., 


More: and Religious Public. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY invite the EARLY attention of PASTORS and 
other CHURCH OFFICIALS, RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES, SCHOOL-TEACHERS, PRINCI- 
PALS OF ACADEMIES, and PARENTS AND GUARDIANS OF THE YOUNG to the Extra- 
ordinary Increase inthe POPULARITY OF CABINET ORGANS and to the potent infiuence they 
exert in [2° PROMOTING MORAL AND RELIGIOUS TENDENCIES IN THE MINDS OF 
THE YOUNG. 23 

CABINET ORGANS are more largely sold and have become unquestionably more popular than 
PIANOS, owing to the VAST IMPROVEMENTS recently made in them. Those made by the NEW 
ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY are osonfessed pre-eminent for POWER, SWEETNESS, and 
VARIETY OF TONES, and serve the DOUBLE purpose of a PIPE-ORGAN in CHURCHES and 
a PIANO inthe HOME CIRCLE. 

Their POWER is so great that they are used IN MANY CHURCHES AND CHAPELS, and 
answer all the requirements of a CHURCH ORGAN. Their durability and beauty are unequaled, mak- 
ing them worthy ornaments and reliable instruments in the handsomest CHURCH, CHAPEL, or 
PRIVATE MANSION, while their MODERATE COST, as compared with that of PIPE ORGANS 
OR FIRST-CLASS PIANOS, places them within the means of a vastly larger number of persons. 

TO PLAY ON THEM I8 EASILY LEARNED, and, as they are without equal in popularity, thou- 
sands of Music-'Teachers can make comfortable liveliboods by imparting ;this desirable and easily-acquired 
knowledge. To becomea proficient player on them isan accomplishment to be coveted by all persons, 
especially the young. 

It is well known that the solemn, varied, and melodious harmonies of these Organs have peculiarly 
ELEVATING TENDENCIES. No other instrument so inspires DEVOTIONAL EMOTIONS. 

THE HOME INELUENCES of the NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS are so great 
that young people are now more generally drawn together by them than by Pianos, these remarkable sources 
of delightful music ENCOURAGING YOUNG VOCALISTS to form musical coteries and at frequent 
periods to unite inthe MUSICAL RECREATIONS OF HOME. 

THEIR ADAPTABILITY to the requirements of nearly all placés where musical entertainments 
are afforded gives them PRECEDENCE over all other musical instruments. 

THE NEWSPAPERS OF THE DAY have recently teemed with announcements of the LATEST 
and MOST COMPLETK TRIUMPHS achieved by the NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS 
over all competitors, and at the GREAT FAIR IN PORTLAND, in September, 1877, they won TWO 
GOLD MEDALS over the FOUR OLDEST ORGAN COMPANIES inthe World, as being SUPE- 
RIOR TO ALL OF THEIR ORGANS FOR CHURCH AND HOME USE. No higher praise 
could possibly be awarded. 

THE ENTERPRISE AND INVENTIVE POWER which have given this predominance to the 
NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS have obtained other signal rewards,and orders pour in upon 
the Company from all parts of the United States and at a rapidly increasing rate. 

THE MOST LIBERAL TERMS are offered, and the MOST COMPLETE GUARANTIES as 
to quality, durability, etc. are given IN WRITING by the Company to every purchaser. EVERY 
INSTRUMENT IS A MODEL of perfect mechanism and mechanical beauty, and a vast corps of ex- 
pert artisans are taxed to the utmost to produce them. 

t=" THE APPROACH OF THE LONG WINTER EVENINGS makes THIS a most APPRO- 
PRIATE TIME TO INVEST in such investments for CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOULS, 
ACADEMIES, HOMES, and other places of Religious, Instructional, and Social Resort. 

THE LOCAL AGENTS OF THE COMPANY are so numerous that it becomes easy for parties 
remote from headquarters to examine and make trials of these PEERLESS ORGANS, in every State 
and in the majority of leading Cities and Towns. 

Our ILLUSTRATED AND DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES, WITH PRICE-LIST IN- 
CLUDED, ARE SENT, MAIL FREE, to all who desire and intend to become purchasers; and they 
therein will obtain almost as complete and satisfactofy an idea of the remarkable merits and capacities of 
the NEW ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS as if testing them before purchase. Send for these Cata- 
logues, sent mail free. Address the 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 
No 1299 Washington Street |Marble Building|, Boston, Mass. 


RARE BARGAINS » CARPETS. 


Oilcloths, Mattings, Rugs, Mats, Window Shades,Curtains, Cornices, etc. 
: — ~ Formerly with 
Willem 8. @e@igh, } w.« 5. uss, 
161 EIGHTH AVENUE, corner Eighteenth Street, 
Late of 267 Sixth Avenue, cor. 17th St 


a . 
18 NOW OFFERING NEW PATTERNS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
(2Clese Buyers invited to call betore purchasing elsewhere. 




















» DUNES RAM SOR 
» ESTERBROOK’S} a 


ESTERBROOK & CO 
FALCON PEN. 
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WE MANUFACTURE - 
IN THE LATEST STYLES, 


PLEASURE GARRIAGES 


WHICH WE WARRANT 
TO BE FIRST CLASS, 
and guarantee to please in every particular those who 
may favor us with their orders. 


H. KILLAM &CO., 


47 CHESTNUT STREET, NEW HAVEN, CONN 


$1.25. $1.00. $8.00) GRAPHIC BASE-BURNER 


Don’t You Want a First-Class Inde- 
FOR 1877. 


pendent Southern Newspaper ? 
This Stove was Awarded the FIRST 


Great interest is centering upon political, social, 
and commercial movements in the South. Eac 

PREMIUM at the Centennial 
Exhibition, 1876, 


intelligent, observant person in the country ought 

to read the 
since which time it has been reornamented and very 
much improved. The :Nickel Ornaments are the 


LOUISVILLE COMMERCIAL | sx ese ewncramea 


ublished at the bord t lis. Of independent | Dealerswho have not made their contracts for the 
publican views, but ‘ted ry the behests of 0 season will find it for their interest to secure the sale 


clique, man, or party ; a live, newsy, spirited, and | of the NEW GRAPHIC for 1877. 
able journal and an accepted exponent of the best (# A Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
outhern sentiment. MANUFACTURED BY 


Cut and pasted eight-page form; opens likea book; 
SWETT, ey & PERRY, 


compact and convenient; large, clear print. 
ROY. N. Y. 


Daily Commercial, $8 per year; three months, 
99.35 one month only $0 cents. Try it one month 
the New Eye-Glass Holder. It reels 
TRY up the cord; is handy 4nd strong. 
Ask your jeweler for it, or will be 
mailed for 25 cents b 











€ e 
eekly Commercial.a splendid family paper 
only $1.35 per year; Clubs of ten, $i 15 Clubs 0 
twenty, 20; Single ‘opy three months on trial, 
s. 
Agents wanted everywhere. Samples free. 

Address A. H. SIEGFRIAED, Publisher, 

Louisville, Ky. 
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“TH INDEPENDENT” PRESS, NOS. 21 AND 33 ROSH STRBET, N. ¥ 


CANADA. 


American manufacturers desiring to introduce 
their goods into Canada will find 


THE LONDON 
ADVERTISER, 


DAILY AND WEEKLY, 
a first-class ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


Total Circulation, 38,000 Copies 


per week. RATES VERY LOW, considering circu- 
lation. No advertisements of intoxicating liquors or 
other objectionable character inserted at any price. 





SUBSCRIPTION: 
DAILY, $5.00; WEEKLY, $1.60 
PER YEAR. 


THE CITY OF LONDON 


is situated in the heart of the Province of Ontario, 
the “Garden of Canada,” 119 miles west of Suspen- 
sion Bridge. 


{2° Write for Terms and Samples of Paper. 


JOHN CAMERON & CO., Publishers, 


London, Ontario. 
IF YOU WISH TO KNOW 


All About Minnesota, 


THE GREAT WHEAT STATE, 
Send Two Dollars for the Weekly 


PIONEER PRESS. 


A FINE WALL MAP OF THE NORTHWEST Sent post- 
paid to each Subseriber as a PREMIUM. Persons 
seeking homes inthe West will find in- this Paper 
just the information needed. 

Address PIONEER PRESS CO., St. Paul, Minn. 


HELP 


a FOR THE 


“HORSE! 


Every man who owns a horse should have a pair of 


FURLONC’'S PATENT 


FOOT COOLERS AND EXPANDERS, 


which remove all fever from the feet and keep them 
in a clean, moist, and healthy condition, absolutely 
preventing corns, contracted feet, quarter-cracks, 
and scratcnes. The moist sponge is held securely on 
the bottom of the foot, keeping the frog in a healthy, 
natural condition. They can be used for a - 
t, and do not cost one-fourth as much as the old 
leather one. The cut represents the Holder and 
Sponge on the foot. The best horsemen of the coun- 
try heartily indorse it as one of the most humane 
and valuable inventions of the day. Horses’ feet 
have been restored from an unsound condition toa 
healtby one in three weeks’ time. Its result surprises 
every one. For sale by Harness-makers and dealers 
in Turf goods. Single pairs sentto any address upon 
receipt of price, 1.50 per pair. In ordering, send 
diameter of hoof measured across the bottom of the 
foot. Send for descriptive circular, with list of 
testimonials from the leading horsemtn and veteri- 
nary surgeons of the country. I havealsoa valuable 
Sponge Liniment for bad feet, which I will forward 
with Cooler, at $1.00 per quart bottle. Liberal 
terms and exclusive territory given to Avents. 
Address . B. DRAPER, 
193 Washington St., Chicago. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 

















F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS 
AND BREAKFAST BACON, 

264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, asin theeut- — 


w.&B. DOUCLAS, 
\ 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 


Branch Wareh 
and 87 John st., New ‘York! 


and 197 Lake st., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 








DITMAN’S 
SEA SALT. 





impurities of the surf. For sale by @ gener 
ally, A. J. DITMAN, 
Broadway and Barclay St.; N. ¥: 
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